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Senate Committee 


Submits Majority. 


Report on Tariff 


Statement Made on 431 Rate 
Change Recommendations 
And Amendments to Ad- 
ministrative Provisions. 


Estimated Revenues 
Under House Figure 


Amount Greater Than Under 
Existing Law, However; 
Flexible Provisions 
Retained. 


The majority report of the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667), containing for the most 
part a statement of the 431 rate change 
recommendations and amendments to the 
administrative provisions made by the 


Committee without extensive explana- 
tions, has been made public by the Com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah. There will be no minority re- 
port, the ranking minority member of the 
Committee, Senator Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, has announced. (The full 
text of the report will be found on pages 
8 to 14.) 


Rate changes made by the Committee 
majority number 177 increases and 254 
decreases, according to Senator Smoot, 
and are estimated to return a revenue.of 
$605,498,000, as compared with a prob- 
able return from the bill as it passed the 


House of $646,014,000, and revenue from 4a eee eae | 
Commissioner Teague Says 


the existing law of $516,581,000. 
Flexible Provisions Changed. 


Prominent among the Committee rec- | 


ommendations relating to the adminis- 


trative sections of the bill is retention of | 


a six-membered bipartisan Tariff Commis- 
sion, rather than a seven-membered Com- 
mission appointed without regard to 
party affiliation, such as was provided in 
the measure passeca by the House. The 
Senate Committee retained, however, the 
House language permitting the President 
to’recreate the Commission. 

Flexible provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of’ 1922, authorizing the 
President to raise or lower duties by 50 
per cent to carry out the expressed pur- 
pose of Congress in affording protection 
to American industry, are retained in the 
bill, the Committee report points out, 
with an important: change as to what 
shall comprise the basis of such adjust- 
ments. , The 1922 act made differences 
in “cost of production” at home and 
abroad, the criteria by which the Presi- 
dent should be guided in adjusting rates 
to equalize domestic and foreign indus- 
tries. 

Competition As Basis. 


Both the House and Senate bills in- | 


stead of “costs of production,” directs 
the President to conform to the prin- 
ciple of “conditions of competition in 
the prin¢ipal market or markets of the 
United States between domestic articles 
and like or similar competitive importted 


articles,” in exercising his flexible re- | 


vising power, 


“Your Committee approves this 


change, and it is believed that this stand- | 


ard will permit more speedy adjustments, 
that the conditions will always be ascer- 
tainable, and that the resulting changes 
in rates will conform more nearly to 


[Continucd on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Fire Causes Studied 
In Grain Elevators 


Suggestions Made to Protect 
Structures in Country. 


Suggestions for precautionary meas- 
ures to protect country grain elevators 
from fire hazards were made public by 


the Department of Agriculture Sept. 2, | 


as the result of a study of the situation 


by Hylton R. Brown, Specialist in the | 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement summarizing Mr. Brown’s 
conclusions and suggestions follows: 

Fires in country grain elevators are 
serjous both because of the general struc- 
ture and character of the buildings and 
also because fire-fighting facilities are 
usually inadequate. Studies indicate that 
ogg is the best remedy for such 
osses. The most important protection 
the owner of an elevator can provide is 
the employment of a reliable manager 
who will take an interest in fire pro- 
‘tection. Other precautions suggested by 
Mr. Brown are: 


tcrs elosing at night. 

Soffi 
in good repair. 

Hot bearings are responsible for many 
elevator fires;‘an automatic hot-bearing 
alarm is a good investment. 

Screens to eliminate stones, scrap iron, 
shotgun shells, matches, and other mate- 
rial sometimes found in grain when de- 
livered and which may start fires if they 
reach the machinery. 

Keep idlers out of the plant, and pro- 
hibit smoking. 
See that lightning rods are properly 
installed and grounded. 
‘i *% allow dust to accumulate. It 
‘cause destructive explosions. 










it as fire resistant as possible. Keen fire 
Tilnamiishers and water barrels in good 
r and placed conveniently, and pro- 
, a loud alarm to call for helv. A 
i fire in a country elevator, if not 


a checked promptly, is soon beyond control, 


a 
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Test of New Cruiser 


Is Arranged by Navy 


Official Trial of ‘Salt Lake City’ 
| Set for Sept. 11: 


| Builders’ trials on the new 10,000 ton 
| cruiser “Salt Lake City,” which was built 
| by the American Brown Boveri Electric 
Corporation, of Camden, were held 
on Any. 31, according to, an ual au- 
nouncement at the Department of the 
Navy. 

Official trials of the new cruiser, it 
was stated at the Department, are sched- 
uled for Sept. 11, off Rockland, Me. 
Under the present tentative schedule, the 
vessel is to leave the Camden yards on 
Sept. 9, and proceed to Rockland for the 
| standardization and acceptance trials. 
| The Navy Bureau of Construction and 





| Repair estimates that the “Salt Lakd 


| City” willbe delivered to the Navy and 
commissioned about the middle of Oc- 
tober. 

The “Salt Lake City” will be the first 
of the new 10,000 ton cruisers to be 
placed in commission. It was authorized 
by Congress in 1924. The “Pensacola,” 
which was placed under construction’ si- 
multaneously with the “Salt Lake City,” 
is expected by the Bureau to be com- 
missioned early in 1930. 

The cruiser “Northampton,” another 
| 10,000 ton vessel of the 1924 program 
;of eight cruisers, is to be launched at 
.the Fore River, Mass., plant of the 
| Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, on 

Sept. 5, and on Sept. 7 the “Houston,” 
also of the same building program, will 
be launched at the yards of the New- 
{port News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 


Fruit Cooperatives 


In Florida Favored 
To Assist Marketing 


Proposed Merger Would 
Place Industry in Posi- 
tion to Secure Loan. 


Florida citrus grower-shipper inter- 
ests have tentatively agreed to merge 





if these factions unite they will at the 


position to obtain financial assistance 
from the Federal Farm Board, C. C. 


; Aug. 31 in an address over associated 
| stations of the 
Company. 

Mr. Teague reviewed unfavorable con- 
ditions prevailing in Florida as a result 
of tornado losses and ravages of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, and said that 
|a fundamental remedy was the forma- 
| tion of grower-owned-and-controlled co- 
operatives large enough to control dis- 
tribution and price stabilization. 
| Grape Growers Need Relief. 


relief is the California grape industry, 
he said. Acreage expansion in recent 
years has not been followed by adequate 
| marketing machinery, he added, and as 
a result “perhaps no: phase of Amer- 
|ican africulture has been confronted 
| with such acute depression.” 

Mr. Teague’s address, as made pub- 
by the Board, follows in full text: 

Florida Situation Considered. 

Considerable time and attention of the 
| Federa: Farm Board, since it was in- 
stalled on July 15, has been devoted to 
|a consideration of emergency conditions 
| confronting certain agricultural groups 
| in an effort to reach a solution of the 
serious conditions confronting those in- 
| dustries. One of these is the citrus in- 
dustry of Florida. On account of the 
/ serious economic conditions following 
| the tornado which devastated a ‘arge 
area in Florida and the outbreak of 
| the Mediterranean fruit fly, which is 
recognized as one of:the most serious 
insect pests known to the world, many 
banks were forced to close their doors. 
| This tied up the deposits of shippers and 
| created a condition of demoralization 
| that demanded immediate attention. Un- 
| der regulations promulgated by the Fed- 
|eral Quarantine Board before the fruit 
can be shipped from quarantined areas 
it is required that it be pre-cooled to a 
point that will insure that there can be 
no spread of the Mediterranean fruit 
flv into areas where the fruit is shioped. 





| tie 
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National Broadcasting | 


Another industry in need of immediate | 





lland Waterways Corpuration’s 





This means that at least $300,000 is 


nites 


Presenting the Only Daily Recor 








States Daily 


d of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Inland Waterways 
Said to Justify 
Federal Support 


Secretary of War Finds De- 
velopment Is Necessary to 
Economic Destiny 


Of Nation. 


Regional Cooperation 


In Program Is Urged| 


Railroads Must Be Convinced 
Of. Ultimate Benefits to 
Their Business, Mr. 
Good Declares. 


The development of inland waterways 
must be pushed to completion before the 
Nation can achieve its full economic 
destiny, but before the program can pro- 
ceed successfully regional jealousies will 


have to be eliminated, and the railroads 
convinced that improved waterways will 


ultimately increase, rather than curtail, 
their business, the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, stated Aug. 31 in an 
address at the dedication of the Foshay 
Tower, a memorial to George Washing- 
ton at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Washington was the first to vision the 
benefits of.inland waterway development 
in America, Mr. Good said. 


Praises Barge Supervision. 

“The improvement of rivers and har- 
bors has lopped off approximately $600,- 
000,000 annvally from the country’s 
freight bills,” he continued, “and Great 
Lake improvements, by no means ade- 


each year’s transportation costs.” 

The Secretary of War praised the In- 
super- 
vision of the work, adding that a profit 
of $257,000 recorded last vear “amply 
justified Government support and inter- 


with the Florida Citrus Exchange. and | est” in the concern. 





| Profit-sharing Plans 
, Varied in England 


Methods Said to Be on Small 
Scale in Industries. «+ 


Stell cicada 
| Compared with the number of work- 
ing people, profit-sharing schemes 
adopted by industries of England are 
on a small scale, according to a report 
frora the consul at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Harry Campbell, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Profit-sharing plans differ widely in 


in use is the payment of cash bonuses 
representing a specified proportion of 
the net profits, or of the profit remain- 
ing after a fixed minimum rate of in- 
terest or dividend has been paid on the 
| capital. 


} 


}in full text: 
In some cases the bonus automatically 
rises or falls with the dividend rate. 


about 40 per cent of the existing 
schemes. Some plans provide for bo- 
nuses to be invested in the capital of the 
undertaking, or in provident, superan- 
|nuation, and kindred funds. 

| Out of the 312 schemes said to be in 
| operation at the present time, apart from 
| those connected with cooperative socie- 
| ties, 132 provide for some form of share 
| holding by employes. Since the war, the 
|}form.of share holding in which shares 





|are issued to employes on specially ad- | 


| yvantageous terms has been much in fa- 
|vor. Although the firms which have 
| these schemes in operation employ about 
| 184,000 workers, 
the workers participate in the schemes, 
the remainder being uhable or unwilling 
to exercise the privileges offered. The 
average amount per head received under 
bonus schemes ranges from about $24 to 
$47, it was stated. , 


‘Scientific Progress 


| Expected to Absorb 


| quate as yet, are saving $200,000,000 in Surplus of Labor 





|Mr. Davis Foresees Day 


When New Industries Will 
| Use Workers Displaced by 


The full text of the section of Seere-j wt: Improved Machinery. 


Minnesota 
Mediterranean; the wealth and opportu- 


Teague, a member of the Board, stated |nities of the world’s richest continent 
}are spread at its feet. 


Nature’s high- 
ways lead to it. The Great Lakes and 
Saint Lawrence River extend the gen- 
erous hand of invitation to you; they 
fairly beseech you to cooperate in exe- 
cuting the almost trivial works that will 
convert them into a new Mediterranean 
for the newer continent. We have bui 
to provide the facilities and the shipping 
of the Orient and of the Occident wiil 
crowd the wharves of our fresh-water 
harbors. It is not even a difficult or an 
expensive engineering task to which we 
are challenged. It is far simpler and 
less difficult than building the Panama 
Canal. 
Concern of Two Nations. 

It is not necessary to urge the rea- 
sons why such a universally important 
public improvement should be made and 
is certain to be made. We all know its 
significance in relation to the long-time 
economy, not of a section or a limited 
area, but of the whole continent. It 
must be the cooperative concern of two 
,nations; it will be an added, even if not 
a needed, guarantee of peace between 
them. It will be increased insurance of 
the prosperity of the great continenta! 
interior which requires equal opportuni- 
ties and rates of transportation cost. 
We have, I trust, long since passed the 
time when any eonsiderable element 
among us can fear that the prosperity of 
one section must be bought at the ex- 
pense of any other section. We have 


| come to understand that in the long run 


we are all bound to prosper together or 
to suffer together, And finally, let it be 
added, we have come upon a time when 
the national vision can descry, and the 
national leadership has the purpose to 
reach out and secure, the advantages 
that reside in an adequate program of 
sound public improvements. Perhaps of 
greater local importance is the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi and the estab- 
lishment of a dependable commerce on 
that noble river. 

There need be no fear that any plan 


[Continued on Page 6, 








} factory labor standards, especially for 
| women workers, according to a Labor 
| Day statement made public on Aug. 31 
| by Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


Labor. 


Describing the present period as the, 


“Machine Age,” with attendant overpro- 
duction and unemployment, Miss Ander- 
son asserted that the Nation’s so-called 
bigger and better production system is 
carrying the country forward in some di- 
rections, although “there is a recoil from 
| the machines tending to drive us back- 
wards in others.” Among these recoils, 
she said, were machines for hand work 
| displacing workers and overproduction, 
| women being -probably more often 
| victims than men. 


| Miss Anderson suggested as remedies [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] (railroad buginess. 


Pe 


Director of Women’s Bureau Favors Five,day Week and 
Elimination of Night Employment. 


A thorough inspection of the plant be- | 
Eeoeee Mapection o Per ee Although the outlook for American|for the situation affecting women the | 
cient help to maintain machinery | labor 1s brighter than ever before, this| elimination of night work, shorter hours 


'eountry 4s still a long way from satis-| and the five-day week. 


The statement in full text follows: 
Today, after almost 50 years of Labor- 
day commemorations in this country, al- 


though, we can say that the outlook for | 


labor is brighter than at any time in 
history, we must admit that we are still 
@ long way from satisfactory labor stand- 
ards, especially for women workers, 
since they are in a weaker economic 
position than are men, and since their 
energies should be geiogenated to pre- 
vent the strength and welfare of the race 
from being jeopardized. 

Our so-called “bigger and better” pro- 
duction system is carrying us far for- 
ward in.some directions, but there is a 
recoil from the machines. tending to 
drive us backward in others. 

One of the first recoils in the substi- 


e| tution of machines for handwork is in- 


Column 2.)_ | 


Shorter Periods of Labor Are Advocated 
To Relieve Unemployment Among Women 


joutset, control from 40 to 50 per cent} tary Good’s address dealing with tiit* 
4#i the Florida crop.and will be’ in aj| waterways developments follows: 
borders on the American} 


Within the next 50 years the Amer- 
| iean worker will complete his full day’s 
| production with still more leisure time 
| than he now has in which to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor since the Nation has 
progressed in the past 50 years from 


expressed in a radio address broadcast 
over the stations associated with the 
Columbia Bradcasting System. 

“The force that is bringing this 
about,” Secretary Davis said, “is modern 


for invention that is going into high- 
speed-automatic machinery. It is not 
fantastic to say that the time will come 
when the day’s work can be done with 


or pressimg a button.” 

Secretary Davis’ address, in full text, 
follows: 

Predicts Shorter Hours. 

Fifty years ago, the 10 and 12-hour 
day was the rule. Except for shut- 
downs, there were few days off. In my 
travels over the country, which I think 
it is my business to do in order to keep 
in touch with our labor interests, it has 
astonished me to find here and there in- 
stances where the 10, 11 and 12-hour day 
still prevails. It means something that 
the 11 and 12-hour day and the 7-day 
week is something to astonish us. It is 
the indefensible exception, which we 
think ought not to exist. So accustomed 





obsolete and wrong. 





[Continued on Page 16, Column 1.] 


‘Coal Less in Demand 


In Spanish Industry 





‘Petroleum and Hydroelectricity 
Gaining in Importance. 


Coal is losing ground as a fuel in 
Spain, the Department of Commerce was 
advised Aug. 30 by the trade commis- 
sioner at Madrid, Julian C. Greenup, who 
said that Spanish industry has been re- 
quiring more power and fuel steadily 
| from year to year in the recent past, 


electricity are enjering into the economic 
life of Spain at a rate about equal to 
the annual increase of commerce and 


;ment’s statement follows: 
Span : ! 
from \3,666,455 metric tons in 1913 to 


1927, and 6,534,872 tons in 1928. The 


and 358,510 of lignite, the production of 
previous years being similarly propor- 
| tioned. 


fluctuated from 875,867 tons in 1926, the 
year of the British strike, to 2,004,799 
tons in 1927. In 1928 they totaled 
1,682,707 tons, The bulk of the foreign 
coal has come from England in every 


year. These figures indicate i 
has had available for _¢on- 

niger, 
of the 





o 


sumption 7,811,784. toms 
lignite in 1926, 8,997,889 
}and 8,217,579 tons in 1928. 

| Consumption by the tailways 
|country has been es 
tons sed on a co 
|000 tons by the three main railways, 
which do about 72 per cent of oer 





type, the report said, but the form most | 


The Department’s statement follows | 


Cash bonuses are said to be the basis of | 


only about 37,000 of | 


the 12-hour day, in the opinion of the | 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, as | 


scientific business system and the genius | 


hardly more effort than pulling a lever | 


have we become to the shortened day | 
that any longer period of work seems! 


Now that we have progressed in the! 
past 50 vears from the 12-hour day, I! 


| while figures show that consumption re- | 
mains stationary. Petroleum and hydro- | 


industry. The full text of the Depart- | 
ish production of coal increased | 
6,985,917 tons in 1926, 6,992,540 tons in| 


1928 output was divided into 448,685 tons | 
lof anthracite, 5,727,677 of bituminous, | 


Imports of coal in recent years have | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at _ 
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Contract Signed 


| 


Export Line Ships 
First Definite Step Taken to 
Aid in Constructing 
Vessels for Over- 


seas Trade. 








| 


|Way Cleared to Begin 
— Work Without Delay 


‘Government to Advance $6,- 

| 675,000, or Three-fourths 

Of Aggregate Cost of 
Four Craft. 


Contracts for a loan of $6,675,000 to 


|the American Expor: Lines, for the con- 
struction of four combination passenger- 
|eargo vessels for operation between New 
| York and Mediterranean ports were 
| signed Aug. 31 at the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Th loan, out of the Board’s $250,000,- 
000 construction Loan Fund, will rep- 
|resent approximately three-fourths of the 
| cost of construction, but it was explained, 
advances of this Government money will 
only be made after that portion of the 
cost to be paid for directly by the ship- 
owner has been expended. 

Way Cleared for Construction. 

The Board explained in a statement 
that the contract between the shipowner 
and the shipbuilder already has been 





signed and that now the way is cleared | 


for thc commencement of work on the 
vessels without delay. 


On Aug. 23, the Board approved the 
| Export Line’s application for the loan. 
| This action was taken after the Inter- 
departmental Board, comprising the Sec- 
| retaries of Commerce and Navy, the 
| Postmaster General, and the Chairman 
of the Shipping Board had recommended 
that the loan be approved. The actual 
cost of the vessels is estimated to 

$8,900,000, of which the Government ad- 
vances three-fourths, at the. mini 

rate of interest provided in the J 


| 
| 
| 


White law, and to be repaid ip.20" ial 


_ installments. 

| Additional Loans Sought. 

At the time the Board approved the 
| loan, it was stated that the Export Lines, 
| formerly a Government-owned service, 
| proposes to seek loans for the construc- 
| tion of eight additional passenger cargo 
| vessels for the New York-Mediterranean- 
Black Sea trade. These additional craft, 
according te the officials of. the company, 
would be similar to those now contracted 
for with accommodations for approxi- 
mately 100 passengers. The full text of 
| the Board’s statement follows: 


Contracts covering loans of three- 


combination passenger and cargo steam- 
ers for the American Export Lines op- 
erating between New York and Mediter- 
ranean ports were signed at the Ship- 
ping Board Aug. 31. The documents were 
signed by Chairman T. V. O’Connor for 
the Board; Henry Hebermann, president 
of the Export Steamship Corporation, of 
New York, for the shipowner; and C. L. 
Bardo, president of the New York Ship- 
building Company, of Camden, N. J., for 
the shipbuilder. 
Construction Contract Signed. 

The contract between the shipowner 

and the shipbuilder already has been 


the commencement of work on the ves- 
sels without delay. 


ice early in 1931. 

This action is the first definite step 
taken for the large scale use of money 
from the construction loan fund in aid 
of building American vessels for over 
seas trade. A number of loans have been 
authorized in the past, but in practically 
all cases they have been in aid of ship 
construction either for domestic trade 
or for nearby foreign trades. 

The American Export Line, for whick 
the new vessels are to be built, was origi- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


‘College Men Sought 
By Army Air Corps 








Educational Qualifications Con- 
sidered in Appointments: 


Because of the large number of quali- 
| fied candidates for appointment as flying 

cadets in the Army school it is impos- 
sible to select from the eligible list those 
| who have not graduated from a college, 
unless they come in higher preference 
groups by virtue of service in the Army 
or National Guard, the Department of 
War announced Sept. 2. 
: College graduates are given priority 
|in appointments, although they are 
placed on the eligible list below candi 
dates who are not college graduates, if 
was stated, 

The Department’s summary cf metn- 
| ods used in the selection of flying cade‘s 
follows in full text: 
| The selection of qualified candidates 
| for appointment as flying cadets is 


usually made as : 
For the clatass on Jan. 15. 


For the July classes 7M 
= ¢ a? 





ay 15. 
Fo ; ‘ on Sept. 1. 
Army ‘regulations ( 615-160 as 
) ihe “in case there 


amended 

are more qual?) cre oan va- 
cancies, ents will be made trom 
“eligibles n the following order: 

Le a. Enlisted men of the Air Corps of 


id at 2,000,000 | the Regular Army who at time of ap-| 24 " ( ) 
jon of 1,320,- | plication have served at least six months, | ucts, gp 8% points; grains up 7 points;| ernment than they now are.” : 


b. Other enlisted men of the Regular 
| (Continued 








on Page 6, Column 5.) 






For Loanto Build 


fourths of the construction cost of four | 


signed, and the way is now cleared for | 


It is anticipated that | 
the first of the four ships will be in serv- | 








perpetuate the 
rect in their most e. channe 
the streams which cuntribute to the 
public weatis the purpuse for which 
government was instituted.” 
—John Quincy Adams, ; 
President: of the United States, 
1825—1829 
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Highways in South | 


Touch Scenic Points Lotal Crop Yield a 
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United States highways Nos. 80 and| 





’ 





} @ a 

uae isvaretont », Estimated io B 

| Historic Lore Also Covered by | stimate Lo € 

| 90, extending from coast to coast across | 

through scenic belts ranging from Civil sees Decline From 

| just made public by the Bureau of Pub-}| 

tory of the Mississippi Valley explored | 

i full text of the Bureau’s descrip- | 

turns From Cotton 

Ponce de Leon, De Narvaez and the mis- | 

Jacksonville, Fla., and terminates at Van | expected as a composite to fall 5 per cent 
nounced in its Sept. 1 report on the agri- 
port, that the leading crops of the 
South—cotton, tobacco and sweet po- 


| R . : 
' Routes Spanning Continent. | ] Y 
| Below Last Year 
the Southern part of the nation, like “a! of A iculturé 
| two-pronged fork with the tines point- | Department c er FE. ; 
ing East,” cffer the motorist passage | In September Report ore- 
War battle fields of = eer South | 
to the picturesque peaks and valleys of | . E 
California, according to descriptive data | 1928 Figure 
tic Roads, Department of Agriculture, | oes 
Highway No. 80 extends from Savan- ‘Output of Potat 
nah, Ga., to San Diego, across the terri- | And Wheat Smaller 
by DeSoto, and sections of soe ee | Sk atlas ceniagahe. 
| Mexico, and Arizona traversed by Coro- | . * 
| nado in his search for the Cities of Gold. | Production of Oats and Fruit 
Also Drops; Larger Re- 
tion of the route will be found on Page’ 
3.) 
Highway No. 90 follows the trail of | And Tobacco. 
co a Se ee | Yields from the 34 principal farm 
Florida, Georgia, Texas, New exico, x é 
Arizona, and California. It begins at |cTOPS of the United States this year are 
Horn, Tex. | below the production for 1928 but only 
rennet slightly below a average, the 
= . | Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 
Right to Consolidate ite . 
| cultural situation, meee public by the 
, Department of Agriculture. 
Corporation Returns | Indications are, according to the re- 
o 
\ Attacked in Tax Cases: tatoes—will be larger than those of 1928, 
| |while the principal products of the 





. ‘ i. | Northwest—wheat, oats, potatoes and 
| Brief Filed in Supreme Court | fruits—will be smaller than those of the 


| (BRR? ° ae | previous year. 
Questioning Validity of Smaller Yields in North. 


Procedure in Fixing The full text of a statement sum- 


. marizing the report made public by the 
| Composite Levy. Department follows: 
- eee a . Present indications are that there will 
The constitutionality of Federal income be somewhat smaller yields of the’ prin- 
and excess profits taxation on the basis cipal crops in the North and larger 
| of consolidating the income and invested vida of ae main drone’ in tbe: See 
| capital of two or more corporations to —_ caine “Wiad baat ae The great 
| determine a composite tax is attacked in| 25 © Ly N veer heat ts 
'a brief filed Aug. 31, in the Supreme | S7°PS of the North—corn, wheat, oats, 
| Court of the United States. potatoes, and fruits—are smaller than 


The brief also questions the power of last year’s, while the greet southern 
. —ecotton, tobacco, and sweet pota- 
| the administrative taxing officers to pre- CHES CONN, ROEERED . 


- 2 7 toes—are larger than last year’s. Tak- 
scribe such a consolidated basis for. the |; rnei Au 
taxation of corporations when the appli- ing, 34 principal crops together, the Aw 


cable revenue act fails to authorize it, | Sela nee nue oat kiko Sonn bat 
‘only slightly below the.10-year average. — 
+ Review of Decision Asked. Heavy Volume of Grain. 


| Arguments are presented in the brief; The favorable harvest weather plus 
‘in support of the request that the Su-|the hastening influence of the “com- 
| preme Court grant a review of the de-| bine” have brought grain to market in 
| cision of the Court of Claims in the case| heavy volume. Storage capacity has 
of National Candy Company v. United! been taxed at most concentration points 
States, No. 292, (The opinion of the| and in some instances embargoes have 
Court of Claims was published in III! been declared. Certain of the staple 
United States Daily, 3090.) |fruits and vegetables promise shorter 

The Court of Claims held that the con-| supplies than last year and are accord- 
solidation of the net income and invested | ingly selling at higher prices. Potatoes 
capital of the petitioner with that of the | are an 1mportant example. As estimated 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Company,|in August, the prospective potato crop 
for purposes of taxation, was proper.| would supply about three bushels per 
The petitioner contends that its excess| capita. In the normal course of things 
profits tax for the year 1917 should be| that would mean fairly high-priced po- 
computed and assessed upon the basis of | tatoes. Since 1919 there have been four 
its own separate net income and its own| other years when the otato crop 
separate invested capital as defined by | amounted to about three bushels per cap- 
the revenue act of 1917. ita. The combined Dee. 1 price at the 

. Certiorari Is Asked. farm in those years averaged $1.50 per 

A brief was coincidently filed with the | bushel and the March price $1.85. In 
court in support of the petition for cer-| the short crop years it paid better, on 
tiorari to review the order of the Couri| the average, to hold potatoes until spring 
of Claims in a related cast, that of Clin-| than was the case in years of large crops. 
ton Corp Syrup Refining Company v. Fruits at Higher Prices. 


United States, No. 291. This case was . 
dismissed by a memorandum order of rans fruits and vegetables have been 
the lower court on a rule to show cause. | th ing at cy higher prices 
The petitioner, in its brief, objects to | "an * Year ago Decause of lighter out- 
ithe fact, as claimed, that the Court of | PUt oF etter demand in the early part 
of the season. Dry weather cut the yield 


Claims dismissed its petition after a}° a : 
i s three claims, |i" some sections. Most fruits have been 
hepring Upon galy, one of chess. ciate |on the high-price list. Apples are 


and has refused to hear and-to adjudi- selling about Swiss oa ila ae. Jeu 


cate claims sented i 
cate the other two claims presented in season.  Wisehonh” mnene(-haaaan ana 


| the same case. one-third higher. Peaches did fairly 


| In the National Candy Company case, | t I 
|the questions involved are contended in| Well, especially in the early part of the 
| season. Pears started high and prices 


the brief to be “questions of Federal law | rs S| 

|of fundamental importance and great| are well maintained. Cantaloupes and 
| public interest, as they affect the rights | melons have brought growers good avr 
of every corporate taxpayer whose tax | erage returns despite liberal shipments. 
liability is determined on the basis of a| Comparative scarcity of trees fruits has 
| consolidated statement of net income and! helped this class of products. 

| invested capital with that of other cor- The lamb crop this year turned out to 
| porations.” be about 1 per cent, or 250,000 head, less 
The petitioner, in 1917, the tax year | than last year’s. This was due to the un- 
in question, owned 5,660 shares of aj usual losses of late lambs in the West, 
total of 6,000 shares of the outstanding | and occurred in spite of the fact that 
capital stock of the Clinton Company, the | the number of ewes was larger. Thus, 
brief explains. The Clinton Company | the sheep industry, though expandin 

| ‘its breeding flocks, is not likely to pu 

}any more lambs on the market in the 
| next 10 months than it did in the same 
months last year. This fact, coupled 
| with a probable active demand for feeders 
end with the present high prices of other 


such, awcts claimed, the revenue act of 
More ee 








| 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Farm Price Level 
Higher in August 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Grains Lead in Advance o 
{ Agricultural Products. 








* Municipal Control 
Of Schools Is Urged 


Tendencies Shown in City Edu- 
cational Systems, 





The index of the general level of farm 
| price? advanced from 140 to 148 of 
ith ¢pre-war level from July 15 to Aug. 
| 15, according to the farm price index 
| of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 
Department of Agriculture, made pub- | 
lic Aug. 31. At 143, the index is 4| Authorities on municipal government 
pginis higher than in August a year! would generally favor a movement to 

» the increase being the result of | abolish boards of education and to place 
Righer farm prices of wheat, oats, rye. | public schools in cities under the manage- 
flaxseed, hay, potatoes, apples, hogs, beef |ment of the municipal department, the 
| cattle, veal calves, butter, chickens and | chief of the city schools division, W. S. 


le Lower farm prices are reported, Deffenbaugh, of the Bureau of Educa 
| howeher, for corn, barley, cotton and) tion, says in a statement made public 


cottonseed, sheep and lambs, butterfat,| by the Department of the Interior. 


wool, and horses than in August, 1928, Al 
» though there has been a tendency 
fi mg mt of the Bureau’s statement to consolidate municipal x. enn 
Wheat prices advanced 8 per cent|#Md to abolish departmen ne 
from July 15 to Aug. 15, cotton prices| fort has been made to put the city 
schoo] systems under control of the 


climbed 1 per cent; flaxseed, 11 per cent oP : 
and the farm price of potatoes, 59 per = governing system, it was 
: stated. 


cont, a? yas 5 

nges in the indices of farm prod-; “As long as education is considered a 
, ucts from July 15 to Aug. 15 by groups| State and not a municipal function,” Mr, 
| were: Fruits and vegetables advanced | Deffenbaugh said, “schools will not be- 
Peints; poultry and poultry prod-|come more subordinate to municipal gov- 











| dairy preducts up 2 points, and cotton| The section of the review dealing with, 
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.. Conditions. and 
, Hours Asked in Proposed 


Changes in Constitution. 





sed amendments to the 


Three pro 

_, Mexican federal contitution would give 
the government authority to enact a uni- 

‘form labor code regulating relations be- 
‘tween labor and capital, the Department 

pf Commerce announced Sept. 2. 

aa. Efforts to replace various labor laws of 
, the several Mexican states with a federal 
, Jaw of general application were started 

~ number of years ago, it was stated. 

A review of the proposed legislation, 

“prepared by Harold de Courcy, of the 
“division of commercial laws, and pub- 

‘lished in the current issue of Commerce 
“Reports, of the the Department of Com- 

“merce, follows in full text: 

ae Would Replace State Law. 

er To replace the various labor laws of 


e.the several Mexican states with a fed-| 


s-eral law of general application is the 
©object of a movement having its incep- 
stion several years ago, 
realized by the enactment of federal 
mining, petroleum, railways and ship- 
‘ping laws, and now approaching its 
climax with the approval by congress 
of constitutional amendments authoriz- 
ane the federalization of labor legisla- 
.tion. 


The speciai session of congress, which 
opened July 25, gave its attention to a 
‘fonsideration of proposed amendments 
)to articie 73 and article 123 of the fed- 
,eral constitution, which set forth general 
i eae governing the relations be- 
;tween capital and labor but left their 
application to the several states. The 
;}Pproposed amendments were submitted by 
ithe executive power and now have been 
\adopted by the chamber of deputies and 
'the senate with slight changes. In trans- 
lation they read: 


} Art. 73. Congress has the power * 
jto legislate for the entire republic concern- 
)ing mining, commerce, and credit institu- 
ition; to establish the sole bank of issue 
;In accordance with article 28 of the consti- 
tution, and to enact labor laws regulating 
{article 123 of the constitution. The appli- 
,fation of the labor laws corresponds to the 
state authorities, in their respective juris- 
-dictions, except in cases which refer to the 
railways and other transportation enter- 
prises operating under federal concession, 
' to mining, and to hydrocarbons, and finally 
, to labors performed on the sea and in the 
+ Maritime zones, in the manner and terms 
which regulatory provisions shall fix, * * * 
Art. 123. Without violating the following 
bases, congress shall enact labor laws which 
shall regulate the labor of manual laborers. 
day laborers, office employes, household 
Servants, and artisians, and generally all 
labor contracts. * * * 
, XXIX. The enactment of a law of social 
Insurance is considered of public utility, 


* * 


sickness, death, involuntary 
labor, invalidism, accidents, 
analogous purposes. 

Early Approval Expected, 

In accordance with article 135 of the 
constitution, amendments must be ap- 

oved by a majority of the state legis- 
, Zatures before they can be promulgated. 
' The authorities, it is stated, hope that 
, this approval will be obtained within the 
‘ course of a few weeks, at which time 
congress can proceed with national labor 
legislation. 

Under the energetic direction of Presi- 
dent Portes Gil, a projected federal labor 
code has been prepared, and this will 
\ form the basis of the labor bill to be 
acted upon at the proper time by Con- 
gress. The purposes of the projected 
code, as expressed therein, are (1) “to 
establish the judicial rules which will 
govern the relations between employers 
and workers, and (2) to legally regulate 


cessation of 
and other 


the conditions under which work must | 
The code is intended to | 


' be performed.” 
, apply throughout the national territory, 
and “all workers and employes” are 
to be subject to its provisions. 
§tate is considered to assume the char- 
acter of an “employer” only when it 
Manages undertakings which by their 
nature could be 
interests. 


; Labor Contracts Regulated. 


» The proposed labor law seeks to reg- 
tilate labor contracts, establish uniform 
working hours, assure adequate compen- 
Sation for industrial accidents, establish 
advanced social insurances, and, in short, 
define and control the relations between 
capital and labor in the national terri- 
ory. Various features of the proposal 
_ incited much speculation and com- 

ent. It is maintained in some quar- 
ic 


rs that if the code is made effective 
its present form the cost of production 


interests believe it to mark a decided 
Step toward proper social and industrial 
control, 

(An official copy of the proposed 


federal labor code is on file in the di-| 


vision of commercial laws and may be 
examined upon application.) 


. 


Senate Committee Presents 
Majority Report on Tariff 








’ 
’ 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the acknowledged policy of the Con- 
gress,” states the majority report. 
Regarding the section specifying cer- 
' tain factors to be taken into a considera- 
; tion in determining competitive levels, 


he tariff act of 1922 costs of transporta- 
fion were not defined. 
@ Views on Transportation Costs. 

| ® “Differences in view as to what partic- 


nsidered in administering the flexible 





vise to several divided decisions by the 
ariff Commission,” states the report. 
“The principal issue is whether trans- 
portation costs to the principal port of 


| 
} 
‘ ° . 
; importation or to the principal domestic 


_ | Market should be used. The Committee | 


is of the opinion that the imported ar- 





Replace State Acts 


Regulation of 


incompletely 


and said law shall include insurance against | 


The | 


in charge of private | y 
|erative efforts among orange growers | 


will be increased materially while other | 


' ine Committee report points out that in | 


lar costs of transportation should be | 


iff provisions of that act have given | 
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Market Fruit 


And Vegetables for 200,000 Growers 





Cooperative fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting associations, which are foufd in 
practically every producing section of the 
United States, have made steady prog- 
'ress during the last 25 years, and are 
now annually marketing produce valued 
at about $300,000,000, according to a re- 
view of cooperative marketing agencies 
recently made public by the Department 
of Agriculture. . 

More than 200,000 growers are repre- 
|sented by fruit and vegetable coopera- 
| tives, which constitute a vital part of 
the marketing machinery in this branch, 
it was stated. 


Problems Are Reviewed. 


Problems confeonting organizations of 
the citrus fruit, apple, potato, and other 
industries; and methods employed to 
solve them are covered in the review, 
which was prepared by Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, secretary of the Farm Board and 





| ricultural Economics, 

The section of the review dealing with 
| cooperative marketing of fruits and vege- 
| tables follows in full text: 

Cooperative organization among fruit 
| and vegetable growers has been marked 
|by rather steady progress during the 
last 25 years. A total of 1,269 associa- 
tions handling fruit and vegetables are 
listed by the division of cooperating mar- 


| keting of the United States Department | 


|of Agriculture. These associations are 
'found in practically every fruit and 
| vegetable-growing section of the United 
| States and constitutes a vital part of 
|the marketing machinery in_ this 
| branch of agriculture. ~ These cooperative 
| associations handling and marketing 
|fruits and vegetables represent over 
| 200,000 growers and do an annual busi- 
| ness of approximately $300,000,000. 


Associations Began Among 
| Growers in Communities 


The early cooperative effort among 
| fruit and vegetable growers started with 
the formation of local associations for 
the purpose of assembling, grading, pack- 
ing and preparing for carload shipment 
the fruits and vegetables grown in the 
immediate community. They were 
'formed by growers in proximity to the 
| same shipping point. It is quite natural 
| that growers should first organize lo- 
cally both because of personal acquaint- 
ances and because it is in their own lo- 
'cality that their products are harvested, 
assembled, graded, packed and prepared 
{for shipment to distant markets. While 
many of these local associations are now 
federated with other similar community 


associations for the purpose of selling | 
and distribution, the lcoal organization 


still occupies an important part in the 
marketing structure. 

The oldest of the associations of which 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has definite record is the Fruit 
| Growers’ Union and Cooperative Society 
of Hammonton, N. J., which was formed 
in 1867 and continued its work for more 
than 30 years. In 1880 the society had 
180 members and was handling straw- 
berries, blackberries, pears, apples, and 
| cranberries. 
| . 
| Organizations Became 
| Numerous in Nineties 
| It was not until the nineties, however, 
|that fruit and vegetable associations be- 
| gan to appear in numbers. By 1915, ac- 
| cording to the records of the division oi 
|cooperative marketing, there were ap- 
| proximately 900 associations, and at the 
| present time over 1,200 associations are 
| listed by the Department as marketing 
|} one or more fruit or vegetable products. 
| It should be remembered, however, that 
| there are many associations, particularly 
| the smaller ones, of which the Depart- 
ment has no record; it is estimated that 
the total number of associations han- 


States probably exceeds 2,000. 

A great deal of the progress in the co- 
operative marketing of fruits and vege- 
|tables dates from the organization of 
lorange growers in southern California 
between 1892 and 1894. These coop- 


| were, at first, local in character. Later, 
in 1895, several of the local associations 
formed a central marketing agency—the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange. 
This organization was followed, in 1905, 
by the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change (9). 

The local associations perform, as a 
rule, the services of assembling, grading, 
and packing the commodity. Sometimes, 
as in the case of citrous fruit, the crop is 
harvested by the association. Where the 
association is owned and operated in- 
dependently by the local patrons and is 
not a member of a federation, provision 
must be made, of course, for selling the 
| crop. 

Fruit and vegetable associations ‘are 





tion in which large-scale marketing or- 
| ganizations have been formed in recent 
years. In many producing areas local co- 
| operatives handling fruits and vegetables 
|have joined together for the purpose 
lof carrying on certain marketing func- 
tions; in other areas individual growers 
|have formed large centralized associa- 
tions. Large-scale cooperatives have 
been formed to handle citrus fruits, rais- 
ins, cranberries, potatoes, watermelons, 


|and the result of its work to be re- 
| ported to the Congress.” 
Other important administrative 
clude restoration 0. the milling in bond 
| provisions of existing law and the pro- 
| hibition of articles offered for entry bear- 
ing United States trade marks or pat- 
ent notices. 

Prominent among the rate changes jec- 


ommended by the committee is arf 1n- 
crease on raw Cuban sugar from $1.76 
to $2.20 per hundred pounds. This is a 


by the House. 
| The Committee report also refers to 
| the increase in duty on pig’ lron, from 





former economist for the Bureau of Ag- | 


dling fruits and vegetables in the United | 


another branch of agricultural coopera- | 


changes reported by the majorwy ‘in- | 


reduction from the rate of $2.40 passed | 





icle should be allowed costs of trans- | $1.12% a ton where it was placed by 
rtation from areas of substantial pro-| Presidential proclamation, to $1.50, and 
uction in the principal competing for-| the placing of manganese ores and con- 
ign country to the principal port of | centrates on the free list. This yroduct 
mportation in the United States, and | now bears 10 per cent duty on the metal- 
at the domestic article should be al-|lic content of manganese. 
| towed the costs of transportation from House rates on brick and cement which 
| areas of substantial production that can| were taken off the free list wé¢re re- 
reasonably be expected to ship the ar- | tained by the Senate Committee,though 
ticle to such principal port of importa-| shingles were returned to the free list. 
tion. 7 On the agricultural schedule {he re- 
The employment of domestic rather | port states “the Committee has ‘agreed 
| than foreign value in the levying of ad| substantially to the considerable in- 
valorem duties is also recommended in| creases in rates on agricultural pyoducts 
| the report which urges approval of the | provided by the House bill.” ecause 
| section providing for a conversion of|of the fact that most of the vfgetable 
| the rates fixed by the bill’ to the rates ‘oils come from the Philippinés, 
based on domestic value, the conversion duty, no increases were mage /n th 
ta be made by the Tariff Commission | products, it is stated. 
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Steady Growth in Last 25 Years Has Extended Service to 
Nearly All Producing Districts. ; 





apples, deciduous fruits, walnuts, al- 
monds, and many other products. 

The information of large-scale coop- 
eratives has enabled fruit. and vegetable 

rowers to extend their control and in- 

uence into the field of . distribution, 
selling, and market development. The 
placing of large quantities of products 
assembled and packed by local associa- 
tions under the control of a single busi- 
ness agency facilitates more effective 
merchandising (1) both with respect to 
bargaining strength and efficient distri- 
bution. It furthers adaptation of the 
commodity for market in accordance with 
actual demand conditions. In entering 
the markets, large-scale organizations 
can offer commodities in substantial 
quantities of uniform and desired qual- 
ity. A large organization, through the 
collection, analysis, and use of complete 
and accurate market information, is in a 
position to gauge the true market value 
of the product more closely than a large 
| number of local associations attempting 
{to sell individually. Market-expansion 
| programs can also be carried forward 
more effectively and with a lower unit 
cost to the individual grower through 
large-scale organization than through in- 
dividual or local effort. Cooperative as- 
| sociations handling citrus fruit, cranber- 
| ries, walnuts, almonds, and many other 
products have demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of group action in effective mar- 
ket development. 

There are two types of organization 
among the large-scale fruit and vege- 
table cooperatives—the federated and the 
centralized type of organization. 





head or central agency for the purpose 
of handling sales, distribution, traffic 
matters, advertising, research, and other 
services for the group as a whole. In 
| general, the local associations compris- 
|ing a federation perform the local func- 


ing, sizing if required, packing, and pre- 
| paring for shipment. The central unit 
| takes charge of the shipment at this 
{point and carries on the process of mar- 
keting through its own employes or 
| agencies with which it may enter into 


required services. The routing of the 
shipments, making sales, collection of the 
proceeds of sales, the collection of loss 
and damage claims, general legal mat- 





| ally delegated to the central. 


| Centralized Agencies Save 
| Big Sum for Growers 


Among the fruit and vegetable federa- 
| tions of local associations which have 
been built up over a period of years is 


the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange | 


| (a cooperative agency owned and con- 
trolled by 201 packing-house associa- 
tions), the Florida Citrus Exchange, the 
Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange, the 
California Fruit Exchange, and the 
| American Cranberry Growers’ Exchange. 
| In contrast to the federation type of 
| organization composed of local associa- 
tions, there has been developed a form 
of organization generally known as the 
centralized type. The centralized asso- 
ciation, in its operation, combines the 
functions of the local association and the 
| federation; local plants are owned and 
local operations are controlled by the 
central organization. In comparison with 
the community local association, the cen- 
tralized associatien covers a large pro- 
ducing area such as the prune-growing 
'and the raisin-growing sections of Cali- 

fornia. The ownership of physical plants 
|as well as other assets is vested in the 
| central association. Marketing contracts 
| run between the individual growers and 
| the association. Directors are elected by 
| the members usually on a basis whereby 
| several divisions of the producing area 
each elect one or more directors as their 
| representatives on the board. The Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers of California and 
| the California Prune and Apricot Grow- 





| federation) are examples of the central- 
ized type of organization. 

Fruit and vegetable associations, when 
| organized to meet an economic need and 
when efficiently managed have effected 
substantial savings for their grower 
members. The concentration of rela- 
| tively large volumes of products at cen- 
tral handling plants and shipping points 
has enabled associations of growers to 
reduce the expense of grading, packing, 
and preparing their products for market. 
In many instances, the growers’ associa- 
tion has been instrumental in improv- 
ing harvesting, handling, and packing 
methods. 


| Standard Product Is Result 
| Of Cooperative Organization 


Many groups of fruit and vegetable 
growers have, through their cooperative 
association, pioneered in the establish- 
|ment and the general adoption of stand- 
|ard grades and packs which later have 
|had a far-reaching effect on increased 


| marketing efficiency. The establishment 





lof standard grades has resulted in a) 


common language between the sellers 
and the buyers of fruits and vegetables. 
Proper grading and standardization not 
only facilitate greater efficiency in sell- 
|ing but also enable the association to 


'and quality to its grower members. 
The adoption of standard grades has 
also has,a far-reaching influence on pro- 
duction practices. It has served to bring 
ito the attention of growers the market 
preferences for certain varieties, and 
growers have adjusted their’new plant- 
ings accordingly. It has also brought to 
| the attention of growers the value of a 
more scientific control of insects and 
|fungous diseases as well as_ better 
|methods of drainage and tillage. 
| A large number of fruit and vegetable 
associations operating in comparatively 
‘small areas employ for coperative sell- 
ing the services of the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers (Inc.). This or- 
ganization is a cooperative, nonprofit or- 
ganization. The Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers (Inc.) was organized 
by a national committee of 21 appointed 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in the yea. 1921. This committee, 
chosen from cooperative associations.and 
other sources of the highest character, 
in all farts of the United States, made a 
careful survey covering a period of more 
than a year in the latter part of 1922 
and reached its final conclusions in bring- 
ing about this nation-wide federation. 
The organization began business by tak- 
ing over a going organization with its 
marketing contracts, ete, 





Column 7.) 


’ 





The | 
federated type is an organization of local | 
| associations which have formed an over- | 


tions of assembling the products, grad-| 


contracts to perform all or a part of the) 


ters, and advertising are functions usu- | 


|ers’ Association (now reorganized as a} 


make settlement on the basis of grade} 


Shorter Hours Urged Farm Board to Work With Agencies 


To Give Employment 


Director of Women’s Bureau 
Favors Five-day Week 
And Elimination of 
Night Labor. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


creased unemployment, due to workers 
being thrown out of jobs. Mechanical 
labor-saving devices making light work 
of jobs formerly requiring the strength 
of men are to some extent responsible 
for changes from men to women work- 
ers in some occupations. In many other 
instances, however, women have felt the 
effect of machinery’s cutting down of the 
labor force and haye also lost their jobs. 
Well-rounded analysis and effort should 
see to it that workers dropped from old 
jobs by the installation of machines are 
given employment through some adjust- 
ment or the development of other proc- 
| esses. - 
Overproduction a Problem. 

Another machine cause of unemploy- 
ment or irregular employment is over- 
production due to machinery’s increased 
ability to turn out more goods in less 
|time. Women are probably more often 
| the victims of this recoil of the machine 
{than are men, since women concentrated 
more in the irregular, unskilled and 
highly .seasonal occupations, have in. gen- 
jeral not as firm a foothold in industry 
as have men, and everything else being 
equal, are more likely to be dropped in 
|cutting down the force. 
One of the first remedial measures to 
jbe applied in overproduction would be 
to take, and keep, children under 16 
years of age out of employment and to 
insist upon their getting an education to 
fit themselves for life, instead of letting 
| them take the jobs of older people. 
| With those groups who would also re- 
| move all married women from the wage- 
earning jobs the Women’s Bureau dis- 
agrees because of its experience in ana- 
lyzing the problems of married women 
workers. We know that there are thou- 
sands of married women workers forced 
to be breadwinners because of men’s low 
wages, who would be withdrawn as a 
competitive factor out of industry if their 
husbands were to receive a wage suffi- 
cient to meet the family needs. Until 
the wage scale is raised to a much 
greater degree than is usual today, mar- 
ried women workers should not be dis- 
criminated: against. - Often ‘their need 
for wages may be much more pressing 
/than that of many single women. 

Night Work Unnecessary. 

Another remedy for overproduction in 
the manufacturing world which as far as 
|} women are concerned is most essential 
|from the standpoint of health, is the 
elimination of night work as far as pos- 
sible. There are industries in this coun- 
try which with one hand deprecate the 
overproduction in their line of goods and 
yet with the other hand keep their 
wheels turning for a night shift and 
drive workers to turn their normal resi 
period into a day of toil. ; 

Moreover, working hours should pe 
shortened to such an extent that every- 
body who needs a job will have one. 
Investigations of the Women’s Bureau 
prove that hundreds of thousands of 
women in this country work more than 
an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week, while 
thousands are still found with as much 
as a 10-hour day and a 60-hour week. 

In the industrial world today there is 
quite a trend toward the 5-day week, 
which is meeting with considerable favor 
among employers in overexpanded indus- 
dustries. The American Federation of 
Labor reports at least 1,200,000 work- 

ers with a 5-day wéek. The Bureau. of 
Labor Statistics has recently collected 
data showing that the 5-day week has 
been applied successfully in the men’s 
clothing, automobile, boot and shoe, iron 
and steel industries, in the building and 
printing trades, and in foundries and ma- 
chine shops. Except for the clothing and 
shoe industries, those which have forged 
ahead in regard to the 5-day week are 
man-employing ones. Certainly the 5- 
day week is even more essential for 
women than for men, since many women 
wage earners are home makers with 
children or old parents dependent upon 
them, and must devote practically all 
the time before and after their wage- 
earning day to looking after the home 
and the needs of others. What a boon 
the 5-day week would be to these thoug 
sands of women! It would ease a life 
of steady grind and open up a cheering 
vista of leisure for recreation, self+im- 
provement, and attention to duties of 
citizenship. nT 

Urges Shorter Hours. 

Guarding against overproduction by 
reduction of hour schedules should jnot, 
and need not, be accompanied by wage 

|euts. In all cases of the 5-day week 
| reported upon by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wages were found to be; the 
same as previously earned under a longer 
| week, and costs had been lowered. 
What is really needed in solving the 
| problem of overproduction is not a re- 
duction of wages, but an increase. Ex- 
| perience has shown that the effect of 
wage cuts is not really to lower prices 
or even to lessen labor costs in a de- 
sirable way, but to reduce purchasing 
power and thus to cause the market to 
shrink. Manufacturing interests in -the 
country searching for foreign markets, 
have within our own borders the possi- 
bility of a much greater home market 
| for the consuniption of our national prad- 
lucts. In every nation the working class 
|forms by far the largest group of the 
| population, and the United States is no 
!exception. An increased wage scale is 
| the lever which would act as an open 
| sesame for this big and desirable mar- 
ket to absorb our surpluses. 
| Sane System Sought. 

When we get a well-balanced mind 
and an understanding heart in our in- 
dustrialism, it will be ready to raise all 
| working standards for all wage earners, 
| téalizing the importance of such nf€éas- 
ures from both the economic and social 
aspects. 

Industrialism equipped with economic 
foresight and an appreciation of the 
needs of humanity will welcome a raising 
of the standards of living for all wage 
earners, not only because this will spell 
increased demand for goods as the work- 
ers become more and more able to share 
the comforts and luxuries of the age; but 
because the workers ‘vill in this way es- 
cape.from drugery and derive more real 
joy from living. Industrialism endowed 
with sane ideas and high ideals will be 
ready to bridge th. gulfs between em- 
ployers and employes and soar to greater 
heights of wisdom in regard to the, ad- 
justment of human relations between 
management and tabor through construc- 
tive cooperation, thus unfurling the ban- 
‘ner of democracy in the industrial realm, 
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British Intervention 


Of Government and State in Program| Said to Have Aided 


To Women in Trades Secretary Says Cooperation Will Be Giten Extension P alestine Situation 
. . Services and Agricultural Colleges. } 


The Federal Farm Board, in carrying | tion. 


We realize keenly the necessity of 


out the provisions of the agricultural | prompt and adequate assistance, but we 


marketing act, will work with existing 
agencies of the Federal Government, the 
Federal and State extension services and 
the State agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, the Secretary of the 
Board, Chris L. Christensen, stated Aug. 
$1 imthe course of a radio address broad- 
cast over the stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The full text of Mr. Christensen’s ad- 
dress follows: 


Fifty Cooperatives 
Appealed to Farm Board 


At the outset the Board freely granted 
hearings to representatives of coopera- 
tive associations from’every section of 
lthe United States. Some 50 groups have 
been heard. Among them were the co- 
operatives of Florida handling oranges 
and grapefruit, the 13 State-wide short 
| staple cotton associations and the staple 
cotton growers association of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, the raisin and fresh grape 
organizations of California and the farm- 
ers’ terminal grain commission agencies, 
the wheat pools and the farmers’ ele- 
vators in the grain-producing States of 
the Middle West. Representatives of 
the wool cooperatives on the Pacific 
| Coast, the intermountain States and Ohio 
have been head. In addition, the mar- 
keting problems of the rice cooperatives 
of Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, and 
the bean cooperatives of Michigan, Mon- 
|tana, Idaho, Colorado and New Mexico, 
/and the fruit and vegetable growers of 
Western New York have been presented 
to the Board. The information thus ob- 
tained has furnished the Board with a 
composite picture of the agricultural 
marketing situation of the United States 
and has given the members an insight 
of the organization, operating, financing 
and management problems of farmers’ 
cooperative marketing associations. 


Discussion Aided 
Board’s Procedure 


In addition, this information and the 
personal discussion had with the officials 
of farm cooperatives have been a great 
help to the Board in determining upon 
its own staff organization and procedure 
whereby it can most effectivély help the 
farmer to develop group action in mar- 
keting and distribution as is contem- 
plated under the agricultural market- 
ing act. 

In the first place, the Board in carry- 
ing out its program will work with ex- 
|isting governmental agencies, such as 
|the United States Department of Agri- 
| culture, the State and Federal extension 
| service forces, the State agricultural col-, 
leges and exyeriment stations, and the 
| Federal Farm Loan Board and the inter- 
| mediate credit banks. 

It is readily apparent that the Board 
itself im addition to the facilities of 
|these institutions must have a small 
technical staff. To that end it is bring- 
|| ing together a number of marketing spe- 
Lees who will investigate the market- 

ing problems in the various commodity 
|groups and also analyze policies and 
| problems with which cooperatives are 
confronted. It is also setting up divi- 
sions which will be concerned with the 
legal aspects of cooperative business, 
loans and financing and the dissemina- 
tion of information. 


Legal Department 
Is Being Established 


The Board feels that it has been for- 
| tunate to secure the services of George 
E. Farrand of Los Angeles as its general 
counsel, and has delegated to him the 
setting up of a legal departnient for the 
Board. Mr. Farrand has* accepted the 
task and is now on the job. He is a 
lawyer of many years’ experience in or- 
ganizing and advising cooperative or- 
ganizations handling a variety of prod- 
ucts, including beans, walnuts, honey, 
milk, citrus fruits and other products. 
He has also served as legal adviser to 
large industrial and banking groups, has 
a deep appreciation of the problems be- 
fore the Board, and the Board and the 
farmers will receive at his hands a sym- 
pathetic and constructive interpretation 
of the act, in order to best accomplish 
the ends for which the statute was 
passed, 

The Board expects to avail itself of 
the services of a prominent banker fa- 
miliar with the financing of farmers’ 
cooperative marketing associations to 
give advice in organizing the loan divi- 
sion. It is recognized that the public 
is not only interested in what the Board 
is doing but, that it is entitled to com- 
plete information of the Board’s actions 
which may affect directly one-third of 
the population of this country and indi- 
rectly the other two-thirds. To keep 
the press of Washington, the news cen- 
ter of America, promptly advised of its 
activities, the Board has secured the 
services of Edgar Markham, of St. Paul, 
who for the past 12 years has been Wash- 
ington correspondent of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press. ‘ 


Public Information Division 


To Issue News on Projects 

The Board has chosen Frank Ridge- 
way, agricultural editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, to head up the division of pub- 
lic information. This. division will de- 
velop a complete information service to 
the agricultural press,-including the farm 
papers, the cooperative journals, the ag- 
ricultural colleges and extension service, 
and the scores of other channels reach- 
ing the farmers directly, 

While the Board has not as yet had 
| time to develop fully its policies and 
| program of operation it has through its 
chairman declared its major policy to 
be that of strengthening and furthering 
the cooperative organization of farmers. 
The aim of this group effort among farm- 
ers is to build an efficient farmer-owned 
and controlled marketing system, thus 
giving the produceria larger net farm 
income without enhancing prices to con- 
sumers. { 

In his address before the American 
Institute of Cooperation at Baton Rogue, 
La., July 80, Mr. Legge emphasized the 
need of getting at the root of agricul- 
tural troubles rather than concentrating 
on emergencies. He said: 


Long-time Program 
Contemplated by Board 


“The Board is considering this as, a 
long-time constructive program rather 
than simply one of deals with emer- 
|gencies. If we confine our efforts to 
| dealing with those in distress, the prob- 
| abilities are we will find little time to 
; remove the causes of distress, which 
after all is the more satisfactory solu- 
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realize equally keenly that any action 
which the Board takes must be sound 
and for the permanent betterment of ag- 
riculture.” 

Members of the Board ‘have been del- 
uged with requests to speak before meet- 
ings and conventions of farmers, busi- 
ness men and other groups to give first- 
hand information of the Board’s aims 
and work. For the present all of these 
invitations are being regretfully declined 
because the Board feels it can be of more 
immediat® service to agriculture by de- 
voting its full time to the problems pre- 
sented by the various. farm groups and 
setting up its own machinery. A few 
speeches have been le by members of 
the Board, but with One or two excep- 
tions these engagements had been made 
before organization of the Board. 


Major Projects of 
Board Are Outlined 


I shall briefly mention some of the 
major projects to which the Board has 
given its attention in the short time it 
has been operating. Loans are being ad- 
vanced to the citrus fruit cooperatives 
of Florida, to enable them to provide 


be shipped in accordance with the Medi- 
terranean fruit-fly quarantine regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
and the grape growers of California to 
carry out an orderly marketing program. 
Cotton and grain cooperatives have been 
promised commodity loans supplemental | 
to those obtained from the intermediate 
credit banks. 


In grain, the Board early reached the 
conclusion it could be most helpful in 
working with the established farmers’ 
marketing organizations in this field. 
With this thought in mind the Board 
invited representatives of the 4,000, 
farmer elevators, the 8 farmer wheat 
pools _and the 8 farmer-owned grain 
commission agencies to meet with it in 
Chicago late in July. At this meeting 
the cooperative leaders and the Board 
jointly developed tentative plans for the 
formation of a national cooperative grain 
sales agency. 


Committee Is Formed 
For Farmers’ Organizations 


Resulting from this conference was the 
creation of a farmers’ organization com- 
mitte of 16 members. After this proposal 
had been presented and discussed by the 
officials and memberships of thé various 
associations the committee again met 
in Chicago this week for the~ purpose 
of perfecting an organization set-up, 
which would most effectively serve the 
needs of the grain farmers and their 
cooperatives. Mr. Legge and four mem- | 
bers of the Board met with the commit- | 
tee in Chicago this week. It was defi- 
nitely agreed that the organization com- 
mittee will proceed to prepare a char- 
ter and by-laws and the incorporation of 
a . farmer-owned-and-controlled grain 
selling organization to be known,as .th 
Farmers Natidnal Grain Corporation. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of 
this move is the effect on the part of 
grain cooperatives to cooperate among 
themselves. For the past 40 years 
grain farmers have cooperated locally 
and now it: appears these local cooper- 
ative efforts are to become national in 
scope. 

While the Board hopes that large- 
scale marketing machinery may be de- 
veloped through which it can effectively 
render financial assistance to the grain 
cooperatives as an emergency measure 
it hag agreed to make supplementai 
loans to those wheat-marketing associa- 
tions which have obtained credit from 
the intermediate credit banks. These | 
supplemental loans will enable the mar- 
keting associations to make large ad- 
vances to their grower members. 

With the cotton cooperatives the Board 
has arranged to make supplemental 
loans so as to enable associations to ad- 
vance a larger part of the market value | 
of the product to the grower. These 
loans are expected greatly to facilitate 
the marketing of cotton cooperatively. 
It will enable the cotton grower who is 
pressed for immediate cash to patronize 
the cooperative and have his cotton 
moved to market in an orderly way. 
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American Consul Says Situa- 
tion Is Less Dangerous; 
Funds Sent to Relieve 
Americans. 


The British authorities in Palestine 
believe that they have sufficient forces 


in the country to clear up the situation, ' 


according to a cablegram received by the 
Department of State from the American 
consul general in Jerusalem, Paul 
Knabenshue, Aug. 31. 

A summary of his report made public 
by the Department of State Aug. 31 
follows in full text: 

The Department has_ received in- 
formation from Mr. Paul Knabenshue, 
American consul general in Jerusalem, 
to the effect that measures now taken 
in Jerusalem are believed by him to be 
sufficient to maintain public security 
within the city, although Mr. Knaben- 
shue reports sporadic firing on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

Consulate Protected. 


_ Mr. Knabenshue adds that the Trans- 
jordan situation is apparently not so 
dangerous at the present time and that 
the British authorities believe that their 
present forces will enable them to clear 
u» the situation. Mr. Knabenshue adds 
that the American consulate general ‘it- 
self is being furnished protection by 
British soldiers who are stationed there. 

The Department’ has cabled Mr. 
Knabeshue $1,000 which it has received 


from the American National Red Cross : 


to be used for assisting such American 
citizens a.; are in distress,as a result .f 


with the Florida Citrus Exchange, and“ 


Aviation Week Designated 
By Air League in Mexico 


An air week under the auspices of the; 


Mexican Association of Aeronautics, will, 
be held for educational purposes from, 
Nov. 12-18, 1929, according to informa, 


tion from the commercial attache at 
Mexico City, George Wythe, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 


The full text of the Department’s . 


statement follows: 


Exhibits of Mexican civil and military | 


aeronautic activities will be prominent 
attractions and extensive arrangements 
are being made. American manufactur- 
ers of airplanes and aeronautic products 
will be invited to take part and the 
arrangements will include numerous: fa- 
cilities for exhibitors. 





Surgeon of Health Service 
Contracts Undulant Fever 


A fifth laboratory worker in the 
United States Public Health Service 
Hygienic Laboratory, in Washington, 
Surgeon W. T. Harrison, has. been 
stricken with undulant or “Malta” 


fever, while pursuing scientific investi- 


gation in this malady, it was.announced 
orally Aug.; 31 at the Public. Health 
Service. ae 

Dr. Harrison, it was stated, was stricken 
about six months ago, but is improved. 
The Public Health Service, it was said, 
has not seen fit to announce the Dr, ‘iar- 
rison’s illness up to this time. 

Undulant fever, it was explained, is a 
prostrating disease, believed to be trans- 
mitted by certain types of cattle life, and 
is responsible for contagious abortion in 
cattle. In the human being, once con- 
tracted, it breaks out sporadically, becom- 
ing quiescent for a time, and then attack- 
ing again. Because it is “undulating,” it 
has been named undulant fever, it was 
explained. 

Just before Dr. Harrison was stricken, 
Surgeon Edward Francis, tularaemia or 
“rabbit fever” specialist of the hy- 
laboratory, contracted the un- 
dulant fever, it was stated. 

The first laboratory case occurred-in 
1920, when Miss Alice C. Evans, bacterol- 
ogist of the laboratory, contracted it. 
From time to time, it was stated, Miss 
Evans has a recrudescencé of undulant 
fever, and must be confined to. bed. 
Shortly after Miss Evans’ attack, B. T. 
Sockrider, laboratory assistant, was 
stricken, then Surgeon G. C. Lake, who 
was followed by Dr. Francis and Dr. 
Harrison. 
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Proposal to Restrict | Federal Highway No. 80 From Georgia Changes Announced Municipal Control of Public Schools 


To Coast of California Is Described} |y Foreign Service 
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In Cities Is Advocated by Educators 


Tariff Is Opposed Road Follows Route of Spanish Explorers and Is Rich By State Department Authorities Would Generally Favor Movement to Abolish 


/enator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts Favors Full Consid- 
eration of Needs of 
Each Industry. 


Opposition to any move to limit tariff | 
revision in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) to 
agricultural and related products was 
announced August 31 by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of, Massachusetts, a member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

“J advocate approaching the discussion | 
of this tariff bill in the Senate from the 
point of view of placing the rights and 
interests of all American industries on 
a parity,” declared Senator Walsh, as- 
serting that in party conferences he had 
“constantly opposed” support by. the 
minority of the resolution to be offered 
by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
“homa, also a Committee member,-. to 
strike from the bill all schedules except 
those relating to agriculture. 

Senator Walsh’s statement follows in 
full text: 

As one of the minority members of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
I desire to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing concerning my attitude toward 
the Thomas resolution by. means of 
-which it is sought at the very outset 


In Scenic 


The Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has made public 
‘full descriptive data on United States 
Highway No. 80, extending from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to San Diego, Calif., across the 
southern section of the Nation. 

The road follows the route of old 
Spanish explorers, and is said, to be rich 
in scenic beauty. X 

The full text of the review follows: 


New Highway Traverses 
Section Rich in History | 


United States Highway 80 really starts 
at Tybee Island off the Atlantic coast 
about 18 miles southeast of Savannah, | 
Ga. In Georgia, Alabama and Missis- | 
sippi it traverses sections where im- | 
| portant campaigns of the Civil War were | 
waged, and which today are rich in agri- | 
cultural and industrial development. | 
Continuing westward it passes through 
the cotton belt and oil fields of Louisiana, 
| the cattle and grain centers of Texas, 
{the mining district and _ reclaimed 
desert lands of New Mexico and Arizona, 
and the Imperial Valley of California, | 
to San Diego, a playground of the West, 
the first settlement in the State, and the 
| beginning of Spanish history on the Pa- | 
| cific coast. | 
Route 80 crosses the territory of the 








Beauty. 


memory of the Indian chief who was 4 
companion of Gen. Oglethorpe and the 
friend and ally of the Colony of Georgia. 

Other ‘well-known and historical sites 
in the city are Savannah Theater, erected 
in 1818 and said to be the oldest theater 
in active use in thé country; the famous 


the Robinson home, built in 1782, after 
the British evacuated Savannah; Fort 
Wayne, named for Gen. Anthony Wayne 
in 1782 and now the Savannah Gas Com- 
pany headquarters; Owen House, built 
in 1815, in which Gen. Lafayette was en- 
tertained; a granite seat which marks the 
spot where Gen. Oglethorpe pitched his 
tent and spent his first night on Georgia! 
soil; Spring Hill tablet, opposite Central | 
of Georgia Railway depot, which marks | 
the spot of a bloody battle in 1799, in| 
which Pulaski was killed, and also Sgt. | 








John S. Littell, at Peiping 


Detailed to Serve as Vice 
Consul at Tientsin, 


China. 





Changes in the American foreign serv- | tion has been enacted. The situation at 


ollow in full text: 


Consul Henry C. A. Damn, of Ten- 


nessee, died at his post, Nogales, Mexico, | cities of 100,000 or more population re- | pal government, however, would gener- | 


vane 24, interment to be at Sewanee, | Porting are elected by the people; 11 are 


y the Department of State August 31, 


Boards of Education, Specialist Says. 


° 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| school administration follows in full text: | boards of estimate; 15 to the people; 
During the past two years compara- | and 51 to the county officials. 

tively little general or special legisla~-} The principle that school officials are 

tion relating to city school administra-| State and nct municipal officials has been 

so well established by law and court de- 


Washington guns in front of Chatham |ice during the past week, as announced | Present with respect to the methods of | cisions that-any effort.to make the school | 
Artillery Armory, which were captured |} 
from the British at Yorktown in 1781; f 


| electing boards of education and with|a part of the municipal government | 
| respect to their fiscal relation to other! would be considered by authorities on | 
ee be Sead a ta ae eer ag | ene administration as a step in the 

rty-eight boards of education in 55/ wrong direction. Authorities on munici- 


ally favor a movement of this kind on | 
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Swiss Cooperatives Retard 
Growth of Chain Stores 
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Chain store systems of the well-de- 
veloped. type known. in America do not 
exist in Switzerland, largely because’ of 
the thorough and efficient organization 
of the cooperative store, according to a 
report forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce, and made public Sept. 2. 

Concerted opposition on the part. of 
retailers has further retarded growth of 
the chain store system, it was stated. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Products of every description for ordi- 
nary household use can be obtained 
through the cooperative stores, includ- 
ing food of all kinds, dairy products, 
wines and beers, hardware, cutlery, etc., 


; appointed by the mayor; 3 by the city 

The assignment of John R. Putnam, | council or commission; 3 by the cotirts. 
of Oregon, from Amoy to Shanghai has | One hundred and four of the boards of 
has been cancelled. Mr. Putnam will] education in 135 cities between 30,000 
remain at Amoy. |and 100,000 population reporting are 


The assignment of Car’ O. Spamer, of | elected b ; i 
3 y the people; 16 are appointed 
Maryland, as consul at Amoy, China, | by the mayor; 15 by the city council or 
has been cancelled. Consul Spamer . 


will | issi iti 5 
remin at Shanghai. |ecommission. In 516 cities between 5,000 


the theory that all the affairs of the | boots, shoes, haberdashery, kitchen and 
city, including schoo] matters; should | household equipment and furniture. The 
be considered together, and that the | object of these cooperative societies ‘is 


| budget of boards of education should | . 
be reviewed by some municipal body |? sell the best product obtainable at 


just as are the budgets of any other | the lowest possible orices. : 
municipal department. : To = one veces. pancetta 
f ; . | ters have been established for all Swiss 
All the evidence available seems to in- | cooperative societies. Both retail organ-, 


Jasper; and Oglethorpe monument 
center of Chippewa Square. 


Indian Chief Assisted 
In Building First Pike 


ginning of the first two highways 


; . ‘and 30,000 population reporting, 416 
in _John S. Littell, of New York, now as-| hoards of education are elected by the 
|signed as language officer in the legation | people, 33 are appointed by the mayor, 


ee” ene as vice | and 67 by the city council or commis- 


John H. Bruins, of New York, now|~°™ .. : 
consul at Singapore, Straits Settlements, | . 1" cities of 100,000 or more population 


in | land. 


dicate that the fiscally independent school | 
systems are as economically administered | 
|as the dependent ones, and that in many | 
|respects they are more efficient. Prac- | 
tically all the recent school surveys in| 
cities where the boards of education are | 


education is a State aud not a municipal | 
function, and since experience has proved 


izations selling direct to the consumer 
and wholesale purchasing centers are 
found all over Switzerland, not only in 
the large cities but in the rural dis- 
tricts as well. The distribution of the 


: rae ; rofits in the form of dividends to the 
The Cannon monuments mark the be- | assigned as consul at Southampton, Eng- | 8 of the 47 boards of education reporting | fiscally dependent recommend that, since F 


| must submit their annual estimates to| 


members makes the patronizing of these 
stores very attractive to the Swiss who 


|are by nature a very ec ical people. 
that the fiscally independent plan works | is ae 


of. debate to strike from the tariff bill| toute ot : 
all schedules except that relating to | Mississippi Valley explored by DeSoto, 


better than the fiscally dependent plan, 


agriculture. 
Both in party conferences and else- 
where I have constantly opposed the 


suggestion and argued particularly 
against its being given support -by 
Democratic Senators. However com- 


mendable the motives of its advocates 
may be, its interpretation by the coun- 


ry is certain to be that it is in the | zation. 


ture of a rebuff to all producers other 


|the region of Texas, New Mexico and | 
| Arizona trod by Coronada and his fol- 
|lowers in their search for the cites of 
| gold, follows the trail of the padres on 
| Which they established their missions, | 
| traverses the lands of the Apaches and 


lof the prehistorical race whose ruined | 


| habitations remain to tell of their civili- | 
From Texas to California, the 


| highway touches the Mexican border at 


with the assistance of » Tomo-Chi-Chi. 
Greene monument commemorates the 
memory and services of Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene during the Revolutionary War. 
Mulberry Grove, a plantation just West 
of Savannah, was confiscated from John 
Graham, declared guilty of treason, and | 
presented to Gen. Greene. Here Eli| 
Whitney, then a tutor to the Greene) 


|Georgia, The one on the east side of Roy E. B. Bower, of California, now | the mayor, city council, or commission ; 
the monument, marks the beginning of |setving as vice consul at Southampton, | 11 to a board of finance, board of esti- 
the road to Darien in 1735 which is prob-|England, assigned as vice consul at mate, or similar municipal board; and 
ably the first road laid out in Georgia | Singapore. 5 to the county board of supervisors or | 


schools in these cities become fiscally | 


Harold Merriman Deance, of Connecti- | county budget commission. 
cut, assigned as consul at Montreal, died After obtaining funds for the pur- 
at his post on Aug. 28, , chase of grounds and the erection of new 

Noncareer: Harold E. Riggs, of New| buildings, 32 of 47 boards of education 
York, has been appointed honorary vice | in cities of 100,000 or more population 
consul at Georgetown, British Guiana. | may purchase grounds and erect build- 
= ——=== += | ings without consulting any other body. 
and lumber mills, and across the Red| In cities Letween 30,000 and 100,000 
River to Shreveport, a beautiful resj- | population, 20 of the 133 boards of edu- 





independent. Two authorities on city 
| school administration express as follows | 
the views of practically all city school 
administrators regarding the fiscal con- 
| trol of city schools: 

| “It can be generally said that the peo- 
ple of a school district should have the 
|legal right to raise as much money for | 
| the financial support of their schools as | 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 


they decide is desirable. There is no | 


children, invented the cotton gin. |dence city. It is rich in lumber and agri- | cation reporting must submit their pro- 
reason why -onstructive economy i. the | 


| several places and gives easy access to The bunkers of the Savannah golf |cultural interests, the center of one of , posed budgets to the board of estimate or | 


an farmers. 


equipped to furnish 
it at others. 


In my opinion, it is a most undemo- 
atic proposal at this stage in the pro- 
edings upon the tariff in the Senate. 
for one favor a full and free discus- 
on by the Senate itself of every domes- 
.¢ industry’s claim to protection without 
ndicating favor or preference for any 
vefore the debate begins. 


I. propose to take the position of sup- | phant Butte, i 
porting the fullest consideration of every dams, the latter now in course of con- 
indus- 


recommendation from whatever | 
trial group, or political source, that aims 


Federal-aid highways and 
| State and county roads lead to national 
| parks and monuments, to national forests 
and Indian reservations, and to mountain 
ranges with tourists camps and resorts 
and excellent hunting and fishing. The 
route also gives easy access to several 
| large irrigation works, notably the Ele- 
Roosevelt 


struction, 


Old Spanish Territories 


and Coolidge | 


by the Confederate soldiers at the ap- 
proach of Sherman. Nearby is “The 
Hermitage,” on a bluff of the Savannah, 
a well preserved old plantation, and a 
relic of ante-bellum days. Also nearby 
is the experimental bamboo grove main- 
tained by the United States Department 
;6f Agriculture. 

The route continues through orchards | 
‘of peach and pecan trees and rich farm- 
ing land to Macon, in the heart of .the 


course are the breastworks thrown up| the large oil and gas fields in the coun. | city finance committee; 32 to the council,| operation of the schools should not | 


try, and is the home of the Louisiana mayor or city commission; 11 to the 
State Fair. In Shreveport the Third county board of supervisors or county 
Attack Wing of the Air Corps is to be| budget committee; and 3 to the State 
located. | tax commission or State budget director. 
About 20 miles beyond Shreveport, the! After obtaining the funds the board of 
route enters the Lone Star State and! education in 71 of the 133 cities may pur- 
passes through Longview, a lumber and| chase land and erect school buildings 
cottonseed oil center. The city is the| without consulting any other board. 
capital of the sweet potato belt of east-| One hundred and twenty-six of 520 
ern Texas, and produces and ships mil-| boards of education in cities between 
lions of slips. Earlville, an antebellum 5,000 and 30,000 population must refer 


1 information regarding 
| parallel increased costs. Restriction of 
tax levies, budgetary reviews, or any | prospective engineering 
form of artificial controls will not neces- 
sarily operate ir the manner in which | 
|the laws assume. The most effective | 
control is the selection of competent of- | 
ficials; and an iusistence upon factual | 
evidence showing that every dollar ex- | 
pended is returning value received.” 


enterprises throughout 
the world. 


| codified in 1927, and some important 





to decrease duties where existing rates | 
are not justified, or to increase duties 





| their annual estimates to the city coun- 


In Michigan, the school laws were | 
| 
|eil or town finance committees; 30 to! | 


Linked by New System Georgia peach belt. The first date in| [Coy tin- ed on Page 16, Column 5.) 
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where a case can be made out for sub- 
stantial relief required; provided that 
such protective relief does not place an 
unwarranted burden upon other indus- 
tries or on the consumer. There are dis- 
tressed industries in this country, both 
manufacturing and agricultural, that 
may possibly be benefited by the tariff; 
but they are, in my. opinion, exceptions. 
Reductions Are Advocated. 

It is reduction of excessive duties, 
more than increases, in many instances, 
that the country needs. The limitation 
upon’ revision that would be useful is 
limitation of all duties, new and old, in 
all schedules and not in any one schedule 
of the tariff. 

The adoption of this resolution will be 
considered, and properly so, by the 
country at large, as discrimination ‘n 
favor of readjusting the tariff in rela- 
tion to depression in agriculture, and in- 
difference, if not indeed a hostility; to 
the consideration of the tariff in its ef- 
fect on the needs of other producers. 

In short, I advocate approaching the 
discussion of this tariff bill in the Senate 
from the point of view of placing the 
rights and interest of all American in- 
dustries on a parity. My insistence upon 
a fair and full hearing of the bill is en- 
tirely independent of my support or op- 
position to the measure, which must 
necessarily depend upon the form. it 
finally takes. I am frank to say, the bill 
will require the elimination of many 
grave injustices and inequalities now 
embodied in it in order to command my 
support. 





Army Prohibits Promotions | 
In Units to Become Inactive 


The Department of War, September 
2, .announced that Corps Area Com- 
manders concerned had been ordered to 
discontinue all enlisted promotions and 
new appointments in regiments and or- 
ganizations from which units are made 
inactive for the Third Air Corps in- 
crement and for other purposes. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The dates on which these units are to 
be made inactive have been selected as 
either September 30, 1929, or October 
.31, 1929, the exact dates to be decided 
on by the Corps Area Commanders con- 
cerned, except that Company A, Fourth 
Engineers, has been definitely placed on 
an inactive status effective on Septem- 
ber 30, 1929. : : 

The organizations to be made inactive 
follow: 1st Battalion, 13th Infantry, Fort 
Strong, Mass.; 3d Battalion, 8th. In- 
fantry, Fort Moultrie, S, C.; Ist Bat- 
talion, 10th Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky.; 
3d Battalion, 6th Infantry, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo.; 2d Battalion, 17th Infantry, 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa; 15th Field Ar- 
tillery, less one battalion, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; one gun battery and one 
battery section of the battalion combat 
train of the 4th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, Fort Robinson, Nebr.; one com- 
pany, Ist Engineers, Fort Hancack, N. J.; 
one company, 2d Engineers, Fort Logan, 
Colo.; Company A, 4th ey gy Fort 
Bragg, N. C.; 8th Ordnafce Company 
(Maintenance), Watertown Arsenal, 
‘Mass. 

' Those companies and batteries to be 
jmade inactive which have not been desig- 
nated by the War Department, are to be 


designated by the Corps Area Command- 


ers concerned. 
Red-squill Powder 


Favored to Kill Rats 


Damage of $2 Annually Is As- 
' eribed to Each Rodent. 


Red-squill powder, in the opinion of 
the Biological Survey, is one of the most 
satisfactory rat poisons known, the De- 

artment of Agriculture stated’ Aug. 29. 
ats, dogs and other domestic animals 
4 not eat the powder. The full text of 
he announcement follows: 

Nothing good can be said of rats. The 


Oo yesngery of Agriculture estimates 


at on the average every rat in the 
— States does damage amounting to 
ully $2 a year, and that there are at 
east as many rats as human beings | 
n this country, altogether too many rats 
levying this tax on national production. 


‘ 
; 


All southbound highways feed into 
Routes 80 and 90 which run through a 
section rich in historic romance. When 
the 13 original Colonies were fighting 
for independence, Spain controlled 
empire in the South and West, and was 


Macon’s history is 1540 when De Soto 
crossed the Ocmulgee where the city | 
| now stands. Shortly after 1800, the Gov- | 
jernment established Fort Benjamin | 
| Hawkins, and Macon became an impor- | 


4n/tant point on the stage-coach line from 


| 





just beginning to build the California 
missions. Florida was Spanish until 
1819; Spain sold old Louisiana back to 
France in 1800, and France ceded it to 
the United States in 1803. 
pendence of Texas was won in 1836 and 
the State was annexed by the United 
States in 1845. The New Mexico-Ari- 
zona-Southern California territory was 
ceded to the United States by Mexico 
in 1848, and the Gadsden purchase of 
part of southern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona was consummated in 1853. Routes 
80 and 90 today bind together all of 
these Spanish territories of the United 
States. 

Route 80 has a total length of 2,671 
miles, of which 798, or about 30 per 
cent, are paved with brick, concrete or 
bituminous macadam, according to fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. More than half the mileage, or 
1,472 miles, is surfaced with gravel, sand- 
clay or topsoil. Climatic conditions in 
the Southern States are favorable for 
this lighter construction, which is prov- 
ing adequate for present traffic. Some 
of the States have developed very suc- 
cessful methods of treating sand-clay 
and lime rock roads to eliminate dust 
which js the one important defect of 
such surfaces in this region. On the 
route there are 315 miles of graded and 
drained earth roads, and 86 miles of un- 
improved highways. 

Government Contributed 


Big Sum to Build Road 


In the improvement of Route 80, the 
States have been helped materially by 
the Federal Government. Of the total 
mileage, 1,502 miles have been improved 
with Federal aid, at a total cost of $23,- 
372,305 of which the Government con- 
tribated $11,041,351, or about 50 per cent. 

Route 80 begins at Tybee Island, Geor- 
gia’s playground, and passes through 
Savannah, an important and prosperous 
port and tourist city, whose landlocked 
harbor is 18 miles from the sea on the 
Savannah River. In 1733 the Colony of 
Georgia was founded in Savannah by 
Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe, and the 
city has retained and extended its mag- 
nificient system of streets, parks and 
| squares originally designed by its 
| founder. : 

On the western wall of the customs 
house is a tablet commemorating the 
spot where the first public building in 
Georgia was erected and where Rev. John 
Wesley preached his first sermon in 
| America, in 1736. Wesley came to this 
country as a clergyman of the Church 
of England and later established Method- 
ism in America. Near Wright Square 
is the Tomo-Chi-Chi bowlder erected in 





| Their economic wastefulness requires vig- 
| orous measures for their control. 
In addition to the physical damage 
the Bureau of Biological Survey points 
; out that they are a serious menace t 
| the health of the Nation. Rats are known 
| to spread trichinosis and to carry bubonic 
| plague and other diseases, either directly 
|}or by means of the fleas that live on 
them. 

It is not easy to kill rats. They avoid 
their natural enemies and they are care- 
ful and eautious. If their suspicions 
have been aroused they refuse to eat 
many tempting bits of food containing 
rat poison. Poisons set for rats some- 
| times have killed other animals or chil- 

dren. Phosphorus is a menace, as it may 

set fire to buildings or field grasses. 
Arsenic and barium carbonate are dan- 
gerous to other animals. Thallium is 
particularly dangerous and it is costly, 
as the supply is limited. 

Red-squill powder, in the opinion of 


The inde-| 


rats do by destroying food and "yoints | 


New York to New Orleans. Wesleyan, |}: 
| the first chartered women’s college in| 


| the world,.was opened here in 1836. 


\Columbus Was Indian 


Trading Post 100 Years Ago | 
_Leaving Macon, the highway crosses | 
rich bottomland to Columbus, on the 
Chattahoochee River, an industrial city 
with some of the largest cotton mills in 
the South. It was founded 100 years ago 
as an Indian trading post. The Fourteenth 
Street Bridge marks the spot where one 
of the last battles of the Civil War was 
fought. Nearby is Fort Benning, the 
| United States Army Infantry School. 
From Columbus, Route 80 begins its 
stretch of 227 miles across .Alabama, 
through Tuskegee, the home of the Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute founded and 
conducted by negroes, of waich Booker 
T. Washington was principal, to Mont- 
|gomery, the capital, a commercial city . 
;and lumber center, In the capitol was 
| held the secession convention and on the 
portico, at a spot marked with a brass 
tablet, Jefferson Davis was inaugurated | 
| President of the Confederate States. In 
the Winter building, the order was given | 
to fire on Foit Sumter. 
Leaving Montgomery, the highway | 
traverses the black-soil belt, a gently | 
| rolling prairie in west-central Alabama, | 
|passing through Sluis, a creamery 
center in the heart of a rich agricultural | ° 
section and also noted for its textile 
plants; through Marion Junction, a large | 
| hay shipping point; through Uniontown, 
Demopolis and Livingston to the Missis- 
sippi State line, where it begins its 
|march of 164 miles across that State. 
The road passes through productive 
plantations devoted largely to cotton 
and tobacco raising to Meridian, pic- 
turesquely situated in a valley sur- 
rounded by beautiful wooded hills with 
streams and small lakes in abundance. | 
This city is a wholesale and manufac- | 
turing center, the site of the annual Mis- 
Sissippi-Alabama fair, and is noted for | 
its hibiscus, hydrangeas and beautiful | 
crepe myrtle. During the Civil War it 
was an important -railway center, and | 
was seized by the Union forces in 1864. | 


Jackson Was on Trail | 


Of Settlers to Southwest | 
The next city of importance is Jack- 
son, the capital of the State, founded in| 
1829, and named for Andrew Jackson, 
hero of the battle of New Orleans, and 
later President of the United States. 
The city is on the Old Natchez Trace, 
the settlement and mjitary road, down 
which many of the early Virginians and | 
Carolinians came on their way to the 
Southwest. In the CiviJ War it was the 
scene of a battle between Grant’s forces 
and the Confederates under Joseph E. 
Johnston, and the Confederate trenches 
may still be seen in the southern part of 
the city, Here Jefferson Davis made 

his last speech. . 

, Continuing, the route reaches the Mis- 
Sissippi River at Vicksburg, today an im- 
portant river port and one of the largest , 
cotton markets in the country. The o 
Spaniards built Fort Nogales on its site ; 
m- 1791; and during the Civil War, it be- 
came the “Gibralter of the Confederacy,” 
keeping open the way to the grain and 
beef supplies of the Southwest until 1863 
when, after an epic resistance of 47 days, 
it surrendered to the siege of the Union 
forces under Gen. Grant and Adm. Por- | 
ter. In the National Military Park, es- 
tablished by the Government to commem- 
orate the siege and defense of the city. 
the battle lines of the opposing armies 
are preserved and clearly marked, and 
excellent roadways give access to the en- 
tire battle front. The National Cem- 
etery, fronting the river and joining the 
northern end of the park, contains the 
graves of over 16,500 Union soldiers, 











the Biological Survey, is, if properly 
prepared, one of the most satisfactory 
rat poisons now known. Cats, dogs, and 
other animals usually refuse to eat the 
material because it causes a tingling and 
irritation of the throat. It is full of 
small crystals of calcium oxalate. Rats 
pay no attention to this feature, It 
poisons rats, but chickens can eat it with- 
out harm. It is a brown powder and can 
be mixed with the feed the rats ordi- 
narily favor, 





some 12,500 of whom are unknown. 
Route Traverses Cotton 


Territory of Louisiana 

Crossing the Mississippi, Route 80 runs | 
across the cotton belt of Louisiana, pass- 
ing through Tallulah, where the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
a large experimental station, specializing 
in the study of the bollweevil; through 
Monroe, in the center of the gas tields 
with its carbon black industries and paper | 





[Continued on Page 15, Column 2.) 











The NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Helps to Increase Farm Profits 


x % 


HE FARMER who feeds his crops to livestock averages a 
better profit than does the farmer who sells his crops in their 
natural state. 


So say various agricultural authorities who have studied: the 
matter, and the ripe experience of many farmers verifies their con- 
clusions. : 


This condition must be attributed chiefly to'the excellence of the 
marketing system built up by the meat packing industry, and 
typified by Armour and Company. 


A study made by the Kansas State Agricultural College illus- 
trates the great advantage enjoyed by the livestock farmer. In the 
six years that have elapsed since the advent of the new Armour 
and Company, the corn grown by the Kansas institution has aver- 
aged a market value of 80.5 cents per bushel when sold as corn, 
and $1.17 a bushel when fed to livestock. 


Thus, marketing the corn through the packers in the shape of 
meat increased its value 45%. 


There are other distinct advantages enjoyed by the farmer who 
markets his output through Armour and Company. 


1. He has a daily cash market, and can always sell what he has 
to offer. 


2. His work can be spread over the year instead of the compara- 
tively short growing and harvesting season. 


3. He is less at the mercy of weather, for immatured or damaged 
crops can be fed successfully, even when they cannot be marketed. 


Farmers who market their crops in the form of livestock have a 
distinct advantage over those who do not raise livestock. 


*¥* ¥ 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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; - Hlegal Stipulation 
~ In Contract Does Not 


Annul Agreement Defect Is One of Form Only and Does Not Invalidate Con- 





Guaranty Is Found to Be 
Valid Unless Recovery De- 
_ pends on Clauses De- 
-clared to Be Void. 


Grorce L. Nye AND C. W. NYE, APPEL- 
LANTS, V.. CHASE NATIONAL BANK. No. 





8276, CircuIT CourT OF APPEALS FOR | 


THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. : 

he presence of certain illegal stipu- 

lations in a contract of guaranty 
does not invalidate the entire guaranty 
unless the illegal portions are esgential 
to a recovery, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals.for the Eighth Circuit held in the 
opinion herein. 

The applicants, as guarantors, had 
waived their right to interpose any de- 
fense’should they be sued on the agree- 
ment, the court explains, and while this 
portion of the guaranty was invalid as 
being against public policy, the remain- 
ing portions of the agreement were valid 
if a recovery could be had without re- 
sorting to the invalid portions. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Minnesota. 

H. V. Mercer and E. J. Lien for the 
appellants: Benjamin Richards (Berg- 
mann Richards and Snyder, Gale 
Richards on the brief) for the appellees. 

Before Stone, Lewis, and Cotteral, Cir- 
cuit Judges. E 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Circuit Judge Cot- 
teral, foliows: 

Question Note’s Validity. 

In an action by the Chase National 
Bank, successor to the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, against George L. 
and C. W. Nye, upon their contract of 
guaranty of loans to be made by a prede- 
cessor bank to the American Range and 
Foundry Company, wherein a trial by 
jury was waived in writing, judgment 


was rendered for the bank upon notes of | 


that company; and the defendant as- 
sighs various errors, which, as counsel 
summarizes them, present the two ques- 
tions for consideration: (1) “Whether 
the alleged guaranty was intended and 
did cover the notes sued on so as to 
make appellants liable thereon,” and (2) 
“Whether the alleged guaranty if con- 
strued to cover these notes is contrary 
to public policy and hence void.” 

The complaint alleged that the plaintiff 
bank took over all of the assets including 
notes of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank on Apr. 10, 1926; that during 
June, July and August, 1924, the’foundry 
company gave nine notés (eopies ex- 
hibited) to that bank for sums advanced 
to the company, upon the prior contract 
of guaranty dated March 23, 1922; that 
the notes were long past due and unpaid 
except certain credits; that the company 
was adjudicated a bankrupt on Oct. 27, 


1924. And judgment was prayed for the 
unpaid principal and interest on the 
notes. The answer of the defendants 


alleges the contract co: 
upon which the parties” not agreed, 
was indefinite, ungertain, ete., prevented 
the defendants from making a defense 
to actions thereon, was calculated to de- 
prive them of that right and to oust 
the courts of jurisdiction thereof, was 
against public policy, illegal and void; 
and that it was mutually abandoned and 
was without consideration. 

Waived Rights. 

The contract of guaranty constituted 
an unconditional and clear guaranty to 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
its successors, endorsees and assigns, of 
the loans of the bank to the foundry 
company, and concluded with this lan- 
guage: “and we declare and covenant with 
the said Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of the City of New York, its suc- 
cessors or assigns, that we have no de- 
fense whatever to any action, guit or 
proceeding at law, or otherwise, that 
may be instituted on this guaranty.” 

At the trial there was no dispute as 
to the notes, the consideration by way 
of loans therefor, and the execution and 
delivery of the guaranty contract.. The 
contract was specific in terms and -un- 
qualifiedly bound the makers for these 
notes of the company. Testimony was 
adduced for the defense tending to show 


provisions 


the guaranty was restricted to notes of 


the company only when endorsed by the 
Minnesota Stove Company which was 
taken over by the foundry company, that 
the contract was abandoned by an oral 
understanding between certain agents of 
the bank and the defendants that the 
subsequent loans embracing those in suit 
were to be made solely on responsibility 
of the foundry company. Such findings 
were asked but sufficient testimony was 
wanting to sustain them, and ‘they were 
properly refused. We are impressed 
they were clearly refuted by contrary 
testimony. A general finding was made 
in favor of the plaintiff, and not only 
was it established, but it is conclusive 
and is not subject to review in this 
court, as has been repeatedly decided. 
Title 28, Sec. 879, U. S. C. (Sec. 1011, 
Rey. Stat.); Wear v. Imperial Window 
Glass Co., 224 Fed. 60; Combs v. Eubank, 
28 Fed. (2d) 459. 
Contract Unconditional. 

But one question remains and that is 

whether the guaranty is unenforceable 
in being contrary to public policy. We 
have examined the cases upon which 
counsel for appellants rely and find they 
do not support this defense. Here was 
a@ contract that disclosed a valid consid- 
eration for a valid promise to repay the 
loans which should be made to the 
foundry company, and the plaintiff’s re- 
covery was not dependent on or con- 
nected with any illegal transaction or 
matter. It was not essential for the bank 
to prove any fact except the loans evi- 
denced by the notes and nonpayment of 
the same. The proofs rendered the de- 
fendants fully liable. The stipulation 
precluding a defense was invalid, but it 
was wholly unnecessary to plaintiff’s case, 
and without it the obligation of repay- 
ment was completely made out. In such 
a case the valid provisions of the con- 
tract are separate and may be enforced. 
Clark on Contracts, pp. 471, 472. The 
text in 13 C. J. 502-3, correctly states 
the rule of liability, as follows: 
_ “An agreement will be enforced, 
if it is incidentally or indirectly 
nected with an illegal transaction, pro- 
vided it is supported by an independent 
consideration, or if plaintiff will not re- 
quire the aid of the illegal transaction 
to make out his case. But if plaintiff in 
establishing his case is compelled to re- 
sort to the illegal contract no recovery 
can be had.” 

Appellants rely on some of the cases 
there cited. Among them is McMullen 


even 
con- 


6, 


Contracts 


1566) 






Patents 


Indictment for Receiving Stolen Goods 
Need Not Specifically Allege Theft 


viction, Appellate Court Rules. 


SAMUEL WENDELL, RoYAL LEIKIN AND,self of a conviction or acquittal in de- 
MOE _ LIEBERMAN, APPELLANTS,” V.| fense of another prosecution for the same 
UNITED STATES. No. 2881, CrrculT | offense, and so clearly that the court may 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH/|be able to determine whether the facts 

’ CIRCUIT. there stated are sufficient to support a| 


‘PRE sufficiency of the indictment un- | Conviction.” 
der the national motor vehicle theft; This court, speaking through the late} 
act under which the defendants were con- | Judge Rose, in Martin v. U. S. 299 Fed. 
victed was upheld by the Circuit Court of | 287, said: “The sufficiency of a criminal 
the} pleading should be determined by practi- 
calf as distinguished from purely tech- 
nical, considerations. Does it, under all 
the circumstances of the case, tell the 
defendant all that he needs to know for 
his defense, and does it so specify that 
with which he is charged that he will be 


| Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in 
opinion: herein. The indictment had 
failed to allege that the automobile was 
in fact stolen but it did allege that the 
defendants on receiving it knew it to be 
stolen, the Court declares, so that the 
| defect was merely one of form which 
| clearly could not prejudice the rights 
no 


|the defendants and which was 


of conviction. 

The Court declared that it is sufficient 
in Federal Courts to charge a crime in 
the language of the statute defining it. 

Appeal from the District Court for} of the statutory provision above quoted, 
the District of Maryland. there can be no doubt of the sufficiency 
Emil T. Mallek and George W. Cam-| of the indictment here. It is true that it| 
eron (R. Palmer Ingram and Helen| is not charged in so many words that the | 
Elizabeth Brown on the brief) for the| automobile was stolen, but the statute 
A. W. W. Woodcock for the | does: not require in so many words that 
it be stolen. It is a necessary inference 
from the statute, however, :nat tne auto- 
mobile must have been stolen for the re- 
ceiving, concealing, etc., thereby de- 
nounced to become a crime; and it is 


| Necessary Inference 
| Found in Indictment 
In the light of these authorities and 








| appellants; 
| appellee. 
| Before Parker and Northcott, circuit | 
| judges, and Watkins, district judge. 
| The full text of the opinion of the| 
| Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Par-! 
ker, follows: | 
Samuel Wendell, Royal Leikin and Moe | 
Lieberman, hereinafter referred to as de- 
fendants, were convicted in the court be- 
|low of violation of section 4 of the na- 
tional motor vehicle theft act of Oct. | 
29, 1919, 41 Stat. 324, 18 USCA 408, and thereof. It 1s charged that the defendant 
jfrom sentence. thereon they have ap-|jnew that the car had been stolen. 
| pealed to this court. The only question | certainly could not have known this 
|raised by their. appeal which merits dis-|jess it had been stolen. : Jolly v. C 
jcussion is one as to the sufficiency of| monwealth, 136 Va. 756, 118 S..B. 109; 


the indictment. | State v. Druxinman, 34 Wash. 257, 75 
The indictment charges that the de-| pa, 814. 


fendants did “feloniously receive and! ‘The case of Whitaker v. U. S. (C. C. 
conceal” a_ certain Pas Sees A. 9th), 5 Fed. (2d) 546 is directly in 
“moving as, and which is a part of, and) point and supports the sufficiency of the 
which constitutes interstate commerce, | indictment eae. In that case the charge 
knowing the od th to have been | was that the defendants received a cer- 
|stolen.” It is claimed that the indict-| tain motor vehicle, “well knowing the 
;ment is insufficient because it does not| <aid motor vehicle to have been stolen. 
|svobil was im fact stolen. It into be|zhy Court, speaking through, Judge Gh 
; a 7 ert, said: “The contention tha e in- 
observed, however, that it charges the| gictment was insufficient, in that it failed 
crime m the exact language of the stat- | to allege the ownership of the motor ve- 
ute, which provides: .._ |hicle or the value thereof and contained 

Sec. 4. That whosoever shall receive.| no direct averment that the vehicle was| 
— ak ca ae od stolen, is answered by the serene Oe 
any motor vehicle, y s, yhich is | as al aaehee ap 
ha part of, or which constitutes interstate | °F this —_ ‘4 — (2a) on irmall it 
or foreign commerce, knowing the same 7 % 
to have been. stolen, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment of not more than five years, 
or both.” ; 


‘Language uf Statute 
Held to Be Sufficient 


In the Federal courts the rule fs well) 
‘settled that ordinarily it is Sufficient to 
chargé “a ceima ia Sk @uage of the 
statute. defining it. Ledbetter v._U. S. 
170 U. S. 606, 612; Pounds v. U. S. 171) 
| U. S. 35, 38. And it is expressly pro- 
| vided by Federal statute that “no indict- 





language of the indictment that the auto- 
mobile here in question had been stolen. 
|If the language of the statute be held 


}erime, the same 


stolen.” 
A. 8th) 27 Fed. (2d) 310. 


Jones v. U.S. (CeiG, A. Sth) 19 Fed. 





| likewise a necessary infereace from the} ; 
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| Claims for Engine 


Are Allowed Despite 


Reference to Piston 


General Rule for Mechanical 
Method Outlined by Board 
Of Appeals of Pat- 
ent Office. 


EX PARTE LEONARD W. HOSFORD AND} 
Davip Davison. APPEAL No. 1247,| 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- | 
FICE. 


ATENT No. 1725274 was issued Aug. 

20, 1929, to Leonard W. Hosford 
and David Davison for two-cycle 
ternal combustion engine and method of 


claims held that claims to a method of | 
operating an internal combustion engine | 
including drawing a change of air into, 
the hollow piston and then injecting fuel | 
into it and specifically against a hot sur- | 
face therein, the top of the piston, are | 


jallowable as being. for a mechanical | 


method even though the step necessi- | 
tates some broad reference to the piston. 
General Test of Method. | 
The general rule or test of a mechan- | 
ical method, it was stated, is that it 
must be capable of conception independ- | 
ently of one specific machine only, al-| 
though apparatus is necessary to carry | 
t out. | 
Albert E. Dietrich for applicant. 
The full text of the opinion of the 


sufficient to define an element of the| Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
language in the indict-|™Misioner Kinnan, and Examiners 
ment must be held sufficient as a charge| Chief Skinner and Redrow) follows: 


in, 


This is an appeal from the action of | 


He|the examiner finally rejecting claims 1,! 
un-}2, 6 and 12. Claim 12 is illustrative and } 
om-jis as follows: 


“12. The method of operating fnternal | 


combustion engines which have a cylin- 
der and a hollow piston, said method con- 
sisting in drawing a charge of air into 
the hollow piston through its up stroke, | 


cent to and in the direction of the piston 
head through an aperture in the side wall 
of the piston orn an up stroke of the 


the piston on the down stroke, by-passing 


compressing the by-passed mixture in 


was held that such matters need: not be|the above claims on the ground that they 
set forth in the indictment; that the in-jare not proper method claims. 
dictment is sufficient if it expressly and|be noted on inspection the claims are for 
distinctly alleges every element enter-|an alleged method of operating two-cycle 
ing into the offense as set forth in the|internal combustion engines. The claims 
statute and contains a specific descrip-|are all of substantially the same type 
tion of the vehicle alleged to have been|/and no distinction need be made between 
See, also, Heglin v. U. S. (C. C.|them for purpose of this decision. Claim 


in- | 

operating the same, on application No. | 

}in no danger of being a secund time put | 733814, filed Aug. 23, 1924. | 

|in jeopardy? If so, it should be held) The Board of Appeals in reversing 

grounds for the reversal of a judgment good.” the rejection by the examiner of four 


injecting fuel at an upward angle adja- | 


piston, compressing the mixture within 


the mixture into the cylinder as the 
piston reaches the end of its down stroke. 


the cylinder on the up stroke of the 
piston and thereafter firing the same.” 


Rejections Appealed. 
This is an appeal from the rejection of 


As may 





12 refers to the greatest extent to appa- 


‘We have not overlooked the case of|ratus features. 


The application discloses an engine 


(2d) 316, which supports the position of] structure in a drawing of 10 figures and 
defendants; but the doctrine of that case| nine claims based on the engine structure 
| seems not in harmony with. the later .case| stand allowed. The engine is of the two- 
of Heglin v. U. S. supra, decided by the) cycle type, but differs in details of strue- 
‘ment found and presented by a grand| Circuit Court of Appeals of the same/ture and in particular mode of action 


| jury in any district or other court of the| circuit, and certainly it is not in harmony }from the usual two-cycle engine. In-the 


United States shall be deemed 
|cient, nor shall the ‘trial, judgment, or | 
| ather proceeding thereon be affected by 18 
jreason of any defect or imperfection in decision 
| matter of form oaly, which shall not tend 
|to the prejud’ce of the defendant.” R. S. 
41025, 18 USCA 556. 
| “The object of the indictment,” 
|Mr. Justice Field in U. S. v. Hess 124| 
i U. S. 483, 487, “is, first, to furnish the} 


; 


| defendant with receiving or concealing a 
particular automobile transported in in- 
said | terstate commerce, knowing it to have 
been stolen, sets forth the facts of the 
alleged crime so distinctly as to advise 
| accus with such a description of the| accused of the charge which he has to 
re etieet bim as will enable him to | meet and give him a fair opportunity to 
mentee” tale defense, and avail himself. of | Prepare his defense, so part:cularly as to 


is convicti - acquittal olection| enable him to avail himself of a convic- 
We prmviction ox. atquifte’ for. Be tion or acquittal in defense of another 


prosecution for the same offense, and so 
clearly that the court may determine 
| decide whether they are sufficient in law without difficulty that the facts stated 


s vietion, i should be| are sufficient to support a conviction. 
ie seyeers ©. centietion, If que ony | Failing to allege that the automobile was 


| And, as said by the late Judge San- in fact stolen when it is alleged that the 


|born in Goldberg v. U. S. (C. C. A. 8th) | defendants on receiving it knew it to 
hort Cara “The rhe test of the} have been stolen, can be nothing more 


| against a further prosecution for the| 
|same cause; and second, to inform the 


| court of the facts alleged, so that it may | 


| sufficiency of an indictment is that it sets|than a defect of form which could not | 


i i sibly heir judice and 
iforth the facts which the-pleader claims| possibly tend to their preju 
| constitute the alleged Conia so | Clearly falls within the provisions of the 
| distinctly as to advise the accused of the | statute, . bs 
\charge which he has to meet and give| The other ee are bs 
| him a fair opportunity to prepare his de- | merit. The evidence was yo a 
fense, so particularly as to avaii him-| cient to warrant the conclusion t at Wen- 
: — - — |dell received the stolen arenas im- 
ly. Hoffmah, 17: i i i itimore 
ly _ S. 6 »9| mediately upon its reaching Bai e, 
Hoffman, 174 U8. 629, where trol ett Uadenvred to ence ie by be 
ee te ; P 
wore agrecing to suere the lessen gue | ance of regularity and that he was aided 


profits of the. successful bidder, and in| ond abetted in his efforts by his co- 


without 





a suit by one against the other for} , oes ; : mor 
profits, it was held he could not prevail | defendants Leikin nave SAeperaee- wae 
as he was required to show an illegal ception was taken to the proo “s iy 
undertaking. Hazelton v. Sheckells, 202 | Ments made by the defendants shortly 


J. S. 71, a contract to deliver property, | after their arrest and a = 
a part of the cqnsideration for which was | is -caneiee Sen ee shat dheae 
services cur slation a a} A sd ee ee a 

\fale to the United Stater'was held to be | tatements were made voluntarily and 

void as against public policy. In Guar- | 20t 8 the result of compassion a 

anty Trust Co. v. Green Cove Railroad, upon defendants or of gh sate no 

139 U. S. 137, it was held a clause in a} them. In such a ones — 
deed of trust providing an exclusive | they were admissible. | fter ‘© Caresd 

‘att Saad ail ination of the entire record, we are 
mode of sale was restrictive of judicial | one a thet there Was no error, and 
remedy and jurisdiction and was invalid | satisfied tha wy f th D oheiat Camel 
but it was not held to prevent enfor e- | that ie eaenent of the District Cour 
ment of the lien. It is obvious the above | _—_ ae pEMOn, 

and other like cases furnish no support | j iy 29. 1929 
for appellants’ contention. Mae eB) eae le Ee 

Contract Not an Issue. ; ert Fa: 

Counsel are right in their position that 
agreements and statutes designed to 
prevent a remedy in the Federal courts 
are invalid. Terral v. Burke Const. Co., 
257 U. S. 529; Hanover Fire Ins. Co, v. 
Harding, 272 U. S. 517; Frost Trucking 
Co., v. R. R. Com,, 271 U. S. 583; Wil- 
liston on Contracts, vol. 3, see. 1725. But 


Industrial School Planned 
For Southeastern Alaska 


Shoemaker Bay, four miles from the 
ltown of Wrangell, in southeastern 
Alaska, has been selected as the loca- 
‘tion for an industrial school to be erected 
it does not follow that the rights of the! for the benefit of natives, the Depart- 
contracting parties are affected by aj| ment of the Interior announced Aug. 31. 
stipulation or law that applies only to a| The selection was made upon the rec- 
lremedy. It is preserved in a contract | ommendation of the commissioner of edu- 
when the consideratio: and the promise | cation, William John Cooper, it was 
given for it are susceptible of proof in-| stated. The Department’s statement 
dependent of the invalid remedial | follows in full text: 
clauses. | There were five proposals as to the lo- 
In this case the criticized stipulation | cation of this school, Shoemaker, Sax- 
may simply be eliminated, leaving the 
contract unimpaired. The object was 
doubtless to make the bank’s demand 
more secure. But the. plaintiff’s cause 
of action was established without refer- 
ence to the stipulation. Nothing was 
requisite with regard to it at the trial | 
but to ignore it as ineffectual. Besides, 
a full opportunity of defense on the 
merits was open to the defendants, and | 
they availed themselves of it. 


Klawock. A schedule of points to be 
considered with relative ratings were set 
up and the award went to the locality 
which made the highest score. 

The industrial school at Shoemaker 
Alaska. The others are White Moun- 
tain school on Norton Sound, next door 
to Russia; Kanakanak school on Bris- 
|ton Bay, just around the elbow of 














} 


| 





'man, Metlakatla, Mason Homestead and | 


We therefore hold that the judgment! Alaska; and Eklutna, on Cooks Inlet} 


was right and it is accordingly affirmed.| near the terminus of the 
j July 23, 1929. A | road. 








Alaska Rall-| 


| distinguished from any specific 


|| PATENT 


Bay will be the fourth of its kind in| 


insuffi- | With what we conceive to be the modern/engine here presented the hollow body 
rule as prescribed by section 1025 of the] of the piston is unobstructed by any 


Revised Statutes and as laid down in the| wrist pin and pitman or connecting rod 


s from which we have quoted] and the hallow cavity thus formed acts 
above. An indictment which charges a} as a fuel mixing cavity and compression 


chamber. This is accomplished by reason 
of an upstanding stationary piston like 
member about which the hollow piston 
reciprocates and an associated fuel in- 
jecting nozzle positioned to project fuel 
into the hollow of the piston when it is 
at or near the outward end of its stroke | 
and the cavity is full of air for the next 
charge. 


Problem is Outlined. 

The problem presented here is to de- 
termine whether a true separately allow- 
able clai mfor a method can be distin- 
guished from the necessary cycle of oper- 
ation of the engine. It ’is obvious that 
considered reversely, the engine struc- 
ture when operating as intended, neces- 
sarily follows all of the steps of the al- 
leged method and in the same order. To 
this extent the series of steps are identi- 


{eal with the function ‘of the machine. 


This fact, however. does not conclusively 


suffi- | ¢X¢lude the series of steps from having a 


possible separate existence and being a} 
true method. 

The method here involved must be| 
classed as a mechanical method, = 


ling the title registered with an appear-|than a chemical one, but mechanical 


methods, while formerly regarded. as 
doubtful, are now thoroughly established 
as possible proper subjects for invention 
(ex parte Weston, 1901 C. D. 290, and 
Expanded Metal Co. v. Bradford, 1909 C. 
D. 521). 

Test of Method Given. | 


We believe the general rule or test of | 
such method is that it must be capable of 
conception independently of one specific | 
machine only. This thought must be dis- 
tinguished from the question of whether 
the process could be carried out without 
any apparatus or implements, since there 
are few processes, particularly the sup- 
posed true chemical processes, that can 
be performed without more or less spe- 
cial apparatus. In either style of procéss, 
chemical or mechanical, the true actual 
steps, direct or resultant, should be 
stated with minimum reference to spe- 
cific apparatus, 

Analyzing the claims on appeal we find 
a series of steps or acts which can be 
appa- 
ratus, although, of course, apparatus is 
necessary to carrv them on. Gases ecan- 
not be compressed and explosive mix- 


| tures fired and rower derived therefrom | 


by the hands only. The positive Steps | 
actually included in claim 1, for example, 
are P 

1. Admitting a charge of air to an en- 
closing chamber. | 

2. Injecting a charge of fuel into said | 
charge of air. | 
3. Compressing the mixture. 


4. Conducting the compressed mixture 
into the working chamber of an engine | 





Write tor Free 
Guide’ book, | 


‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 
and Record of Invention Blank, | 
Send model or sketch and description of 
your inventioh for our Inspection and Ad- | 
vice Free Reasonable Terms. Prompt 
Service Highest References 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Patent Attorneys 
6007 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


Engines 





charge thereby. 


|in the working chamber. 
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GUARANTY: Legality of Consideration: Effect of Illegality: Partial 
Illegality: Against Public Policy.—A stipuiation in a contract of guaranty 
precluding the guarantor from interposing any defense if sued on the agree- 
ment is clearly invalid on the grounds of public policy, but the remainder 
of the agreement iis valid if a recovery may be had on the guaranty without 
resort to the invalid poytions.——Nye et al v. Chase National Bank.—(Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1566, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 


INDICTMENT AND INFORMATION: Requisites and Sufficiency of Al- 
legations: Statutory Offenses: Receiving Stolen Goods.—The failure of an 
indictment under section 4 of the national motor vehicle theft act (U.S. C. 
Tit. 18, sec. 408) to allege that the automobile was in fact stolen when ‘it is 
alleged that the defendants or receiving it knew it to have been stolen, can 
be nothing more than a defect in form which clearly could not prejudice the 
defendant’s rights and it is not ground for the reversal of a judgment of 
conviction.—Wendell et al. v. United “States. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit).—-Yearly Index Page 1566, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 
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INDICTMENT AND INFORMATION: Requisites and Sufficiency of Ac- 
cusation: Statutory Offenses: Sufficiency of Indictment in Language of 
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sufficient to charge a crime in the language of the statute defining it—Wen- 
dell et al. v. United States——(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit).—Yearly Index Page 1566, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 
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Myers for Method and Apparatus for Handling Mail, claims 1 and 2 of 
of the 
Sept. 3, 1929. 


application unpatentable—Ex parte Myers.—(Board of Appeals 
Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1566, Col. 7 (Volume IV}. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Method.—Dropping mail bag on rope from 
airplane against screen on ground and hovering while bag is exchanged for 
another is not merely function of machine but true method, but anticipated 
by patent showing taking up of bag by plane in flight by means of -hook 
attached to rope, since hovering above given spot by airplane is old—Ex 
parte Myers.—(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office) —Yearly Index Page 
1566, Col. 7 (Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 


PATENTS: Method Claims.—In process, either chemical or mechanical, 
the true actual steps, direct or resultant, should be stated with minimum 
reference to specific apparatus in the claims.—Ex parte Hosford et al. (Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1566, Col. 4 (Volume 
IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 

PATENTS: Mechanical Method.—General rule or test of mechanical 
method is that it must be capable of conception independently of one specific 
machine only, although apparatus is necessary to carry it out.—Ex parte 
Hosford et al. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 
1566, Col. 4 (Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 






| The examiner was upheld in his rejec- 
| tion of the two claims, on the ground 
. | that they are not patentable over a cited 
| reference. 
| Thomas A. Hill for-appellant. 
; : | The full text of the opinion of the 
Handling Mail, Method and Apparatus.—Patent 1724507 to | Board of Appeals (Examiners-in-Chief 


and displacing a previously burned {difference in the results of cooling the 


5. 


6. 
working chamber. 


7. Igniting the charge. 
Claims Are Allowed. 


might be used than the 


arrangement shown. 


|piston and vaporizing the fuel, whether | 
Permitting the mixture to expand | the hollow piston is thus utilized to re- | 
|ceive the incoming charge of air and fuel. 
Recompressing the mixture in the |It is possible that other hollow pistons | 
particular | 
We believe a true | 
method step is involved in this detail of | 
We think this series of steps stated in| thus first drawing a charge of air into| 


proper sequence constitutes a proper | the hollow piston and then injecting fuel 
method. It is clearly not dependent on| into it and specifically against a hot sur- 
this specific machine as the preliminary face therein—the top of the piston—even 
compression may take place in a cham-| though the step necessitates some broad 


ber other than the hollow piston dis-|Teferenec to the piston. 
cloed here. 


It is held that the appealed claims set 


There are several references in the/|forth a method which is sufficiently dis. 
claims, though indirect, to the hollow pis- | tinct ftom specific apparatus as a whole 


ton, such as “into the piston,” “ 
the piston” and “from within the piston.” | method claims. 
It is clear that it may make a material 


within|to warrant their allowance as proper 


The rejection of the claim is reversed. 


Mail From Airplane 
Is Found to Be Old 


Lowering Bag on Rope 
Are Declared to Be 
Anticipated. 


EX PARTE GEORGE FRANCIS MYERS. AP- 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 


ATENT No. 1724507 was issued Aug. 

13 to George Francis Myers for an 
improvement, in method and apparatus 
for handling mail, on application’ No. 
272253, filed Jan. 21, 1919. 


The two claims involved in the appeal 
which the examiner rejected, after hav- 
ing allowed many claims for the appar- 
atus, cover a method of handling mail 
during the travel of an aircraft, and con- 
sists in providing a vertical screen on 
the ground at the intended point of de- 
j livery. The airplane hovers or maneu- 
| vers over the barrier while the exchange 
| takes place. 





| Ruckman, Smith and Ide) follows: 


| This in an appeal from the decision 
| of the examiner finally rejecting claims 


\1 and 2. The following will serve as an 
example: 


“1. The method of handling mail dur- 
ing the travel of an aircraft consisting 
in providing a_ substantially vertical 
screen at the point of intended mail de- 
livery, enclosing the mail to be delivered 
| and mail to be taken in exchange there- 
|for in separate bags, securing the bag 
|to be delivered to one end of ‘a line 
| which is secured to the mail craft, dis- 
charging the bag from thec raft when 
| appraoching said screen so as to bring 
|the same in contact therewith, ma- 
| neeuvering said craft substantially over 
| said screen to permit the removal of 
| Said bag from said line and te replace 
| the same by the bay of mail to be taken 
|in exchange therefor, then drawing up 
| the bag taken in exchange and continuing 
the travel of said craft.” 
| Anticipated by Snel I1Patent. 
| The reference cited is: Snell, 1070197, 
| Aug. 12, 1913. 

At the beginning of his brief appel- 
lant states: i 

“The two claims involved in this ap- 
| peal each cover a method of handling 
mail during the travel of an aircraft, 
and consists in providing a_ vertical 
screen onthe ground at the inteded point 
;of delivery and exchange. The bag to 
| be delivered is secured at the end of a 
| line on the aircraft, and when the point 
|of delivery is approached, is thrown 
| overboard swinging down in the path 
; of the screen where an attendant takes 
|, off the bag to be delivered, and replaces 
j it with another ‘bag in exchange, which 
|is hauled up into the aeroplane, the 
| Sraopinns hovering or maneuvering sub- 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 7.) 
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WESTINGHOUSE ARC-WELDING NOW MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO ERECT STRUCTURAL STEEL WITHOUT RIVETING 


ARC -WE LDING ... achievement and opportunity 


Perhaps it happened next door to you. An 
old building came down. The steel for a new 
structure was brought in. And you dreaded 
the day when the din of riveters should fill 
the air with confusion. But that day never 
cante. The steel skeleton grew — quietly — 
in the hands of silent steel workers 
who knit the joints together with 
electric arcs. 

Electric arc-welding has earned a 
place in many industrial operations. 
It has enabled machinery manufac- 
turers to use fabricated steel in 
countless places where bulky, costly 
castings had been required. Rail- 
way engineers em- 
ploy it to build up 


A eeito peters 
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The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 





worn rail joints and switch frogs. Plant 
maintenance men rely on it to repair broken 
or worn machine parts. New ways in which 
it can simplify .nd speed up metal-working 
operations are beit.g discovered and developed 
almost daily. It has opened new and ime 
portant fields for electric power and 
electric equipment. 

Westinghouse, who was first to 
apply electric arc-welding to large 
building operations, has been active 
also in adapting it to manufacturing 
needs. Westinghouse engineers go 
into every field of industry and co- 
operate by developing apparatus and 


‘Westinghouse 


equipment to fill 
every electrical need. 


‘Method of Delivering; 


Two Claims for Process of. 


PEAL No. 12536, BOARD OF APPEALS OF 
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Taxation 


Fruit Cooperatives 


In Florida Favored 
To Assist Marketing 


Commissioner Teague Says| 
Proposed Merger Would 
Place Industry in Posi- 

tion to Secure Loan. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


needed to provide these refrigeration fa- 
cilities. 

In addition, a large amount of money | 
is urgently needed to provide production 
credits so that growers can live, har- | 
ey their crops and ship them to mar- | 

et. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange and 
other grower-shipper groups have been 
before the Board urging that loans be 
made under the agricultural marketing | 
act to meet these serious emergencies. | 
The Board has recognized that one of 
the fundamental difficulties contributing | 
to the economic condition of Florida is | 
the fact that there is no grower-owned- | 
and-controlled cooperative marketing or- | 
ganization with a percentage of control | 
that can distribute and market the} 
Florida citrus crop in such a way as to} 
stabilize the market so as to cause the| 
fruit to be marketed at a price that will | 
insure a profit to the producer. There | 
are some 130 separate marketing or- | 
ganizations in Florida engaged in mar-| 
keting with no proper correlation of | 
shipping and marketing, which has often 
resulted in unnecessary demoralization | 
of markets. 


Consolidation Is Urged. 


The Board urged these groups that 
appeared before it to consolidate the two | 
Florida cooperatives with the large 
grower-shipper interests into one central 
marketing organization in position to 
exercise a better control of distribution 
and marketing. The Board gave the as- 
surance that if and when this is done 
it will be disposed to consider favorably 
thé making of a loan on packing plants 
that would provide the money necessary 
for refrigeration facilities and also for 
necessary production credits. 

Several conferences have been held 
with these grower-shipper interests with 
the result that tentative understandings 
have been arrived at for the merging 
of the interests mentioned with the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, which will then 
control at its inception between 40 and 
50 per cent of the Florida citrus crop. 
This would place that organization where 
it would be able to go forward until it 
controls a percentage of the crop some- 
what comparable to the California Fruit | 
Growers’ Exchange, which has so suc- 
cessfully handled the problems of mar- 
keting the California citrus crop. This | 
organization, when completed, should 
have the undivided support of the 
grower-shipper interests of Florida, as 
it is only’ through a grower-owned-and- 
controlled cooperative marketing organi- 
zation that the Florida citrus crop can 
move to market in a manner that will 
place Florida’s citrus industry on a sound | 
economic basis. 


Grape Industry in Distress. 

The California grape industry is an- 
other important industry that is in seri- 
ous distress. The grape acreage in Cali- 
fornia increased from 200,000 in 1919 to 
700,000 in 1927. Production increased 
from 1,000,000 tons to 2,400,000 tons. 
This vast expansion has not been fol-| 
lowed by adequate marketing expansion 
or development of proper marketing ma- 
chinery. The result has been that per- 
haps no phase of American agriculture 
has been confrented with such acute de- 
pression. More than 20,000 growers are 
engaged in this industry. There are in 
the marketing of fresh grapes more than4 
500 shipping agencies operating sepa- 
rately without knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the others. The result is com- 
plete market demoralization. 

Raisin Industry Is Depressed. 

About .50 per cent of the total grape 
acreage is of the raisin varities; 35 to 
40 per cent of the acreage of the raisin 
varieties is owned by growers who be- 
long to the Sun-Maid cooperative organ- 





wa 





ization of Fresno, Calif., which owns |: 


large packing plants, valuable brands, 
patents and trade marks. Prices of both 
fresh grapes and raisins have been de- 
pressed below the cost of’ production 
with the result that thousands of acres 
of vineyards have passed into the hands 
of the banks and thousands of growers 
are bankrupt or facing it. This has re- 
sulted inta complete demoralization of 
the morale of the growers, both fresh 
grapes and raisins, which for a time 
threatened. the existence of the Sun- 
Maid cooperative, which has made a 
heroic struggle to meet th: conditoins. 

Groups representing this industry ap- 
peared before the Board, urging that 
something be done to assist. A stabili- 
zation plan was presented, cequiring ex- 
tensive financing over a three-year pe- 
riod. Owing to the fact that the Board 
had not had time to develop a compre- 
hensive organization, investigational, 
economic, legal and financial, and that 
the crop was beginning to move, it was 
impossible to undertake the program as 
suggested even if it had been found to 
be practical and feasible. 

Shortage to Aid Stabilization. 

Fortunately there is a shortage of the 
fresh grape varieties this year and it was 
concluded that ihe market for both fresh 
grapes and raisins could be stabilized 
this year by a plan which was finally 
agreed upon by the Federal Grape Cor- 
poration, the Sun-Maid cooperative, the 
bankers who have been financing the 
grape business, and the Federal Farm 
Board. This plan contemplates the 
financing of the Sun-Maid cooperative in 
making advances of 3 cents per pound 
on white grapes in raisin form. It is to 
be done by the forming of a member pool 
and a nonmember pool, growers who de- 
liver to both pools to receive a guaran- 
tee of 3 cents per pound and to receive 
as much more as the raisins bring in the 
market less *he cost of mapketing and 
less a reasonable marketing charge to the 
growers of the nonmember pool. In ad- 
dition $500,000 is to be advanced to the 
Federal Grape Corporation for the pur- 
pose of purchasing fresh grapes. This 
financing will be participated in by the 
bankers and the Federal Farm ween, on 
an equal basis as to security, amount of 
money advanced, and liquidation of loans 
and if there are any losses in the trans- 
action 50 per cent will fall on the bank- 
ers, 

Confidence Considered Necessary. 

It is ‘thought that the foregoing ar- 
rangement will stabilize the grape mar- 
ket this year, will put hope and confi- 

the hearts of the growers in an 
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Estates 


Sums Held by Power of Appointment 
Are Taxable as Belonging to Estate 


Appellate Tribunal Adopts Opinion of Trial Court in Hold- 
ing That Appointive Power Was General. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY, 
EXECUTOR OF THE ESTATE OF THERESE 
L. Cotes, DECEASED, Vv. BLAKELY D. 
McCAUGHN, COLLECTOR. No. 3974, 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 

The appellant here had sued in the 
lower court to recover taxes alleged to 
have been collected erroneously through 


| inclusion in the decedent’s estate of cer- 
; tain sums held by the testator under a 


power of appointment. The appellant con- 
tended that the amount, an interest in an 
estate, s subject to such a power of 
appointment as would bring it within 
the applicable revenue act, but the trial 
court’s finding that the power was gen- 


eral was adopted by the appellate court | 
as its own, and the action of the col- | 


lector, therefore, was affirmed. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Cir¢uit Judges. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Buffington: 

In the court below the executor of the 
Estate of Therese L. Coles brought suit 
against the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue to recover income taxes alleged to 
have been erroneously collected. The 
case was heard on the pleadings and 
judgment entered in favor of the Collec- 
tor, whereupon the plaintiff executor ap- 
pealed. 


Ruling in Similar Case 


| Adopted in Full 


The case is so fully and satisfactorily 
discussed in the opinion of Judge Kirk- 
patrick, which is printed in the margin, 
that an opinion by this court would be 
but an effort to state in different lan- 
guage what he has already said. We 
limit ourselves, therefore, to adopting 
his opinion and affirming the judgment 
below. 

Judge Kirkpatrick’s opinion was as 
follows: 

This is an action for the recovery of 
a portion of an inheritance tax paid un- 
der protest. It is now before the court 


upon a statutory demurrer to the plain-. 


tiff’s statement of claim. The admitted 
facts are concisely and accurately sum- 
marized by the plaintiff as follows: 
John C. Bullitt, a citizen and resident 
of Pennsylvania, died in 1902. By his 
will he created a trust for the benefit 
of his seven children, among them being 
Therese L. Coles, which ‘trust was to 


}endure throughout the lives of all of 


his grandchildren then in- being and for 
21 years thereafter. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth articles of his will vested cer- 
tain powers of appointment in the seven 
children. There was some uncertainty 
as to the interpretation of these articles. 
The matter came up in the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia County in Bul- 
litt’s Estate No. 2, 24 D. R. 224. That 
court. construed the said articles to vest 
in the seven children powers of appoint- 
ment of the following character: 

1. Each child was given power to ap- 
point one-seventh of the entire estate. 

2. The power could be exercised either 
by deed or will. 

3. As to income, the disposition thereof 
could take effect in possession only upon 
the death of the donee. 

4. As to principal, the disposition 

thereof could take effect in possession 
only at the termination of the trust. 
_ 5. Anticipation by sale or alienation 
in possession of either income or prin- 
cipal was expressly prohibited each donee 
during his or her life. 


Appointive Power Created 
In Father’s Will Exercised 


Therese L. Coles, a citizen and resi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, died on Dec. 25, 
1922, and, eliminating certain irrelevant 
alternative provisions, she exercised the 
powers of appointment conferred by her 
father’s will as follows: ; 

1. The income of the trust, to her 
granddaughter, Elizabeth Therese Tyler, 
for life, and thereafter to the person that 
grandchild should appoint by will. 

2. The principal to such persons as 
her granddaughter, Elizabeth Therese 
Tyler, should by will appoint, to take 
effect at the termination of the trust. 

Because of this exercise of the power 
of appointment the United States Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at Philadel- 
phia included a one-seventh portion of 
John C, Bullitt’s trust estate in the gross 
estate of Therese L. Coles, and assessed 
a tax measured thereby upon the latter’s 
executor under the authority of section 
402(e) of the act of 1919, which reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 402. That the value of. the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever suitted ... 

(e) To the extent of any property passing 
under a general power of appointment ex- 
ercised by the decedent ... by will.... 


Suit Brought to Recover 
Taxes Paid Under Protest 


Therese L. Coles’ executor paid the 
taxes so assessed under protest, filed 
seasonable claims for refund which were 
rejected and in due time brought this 
suit to recover. 

Whether or not the value of the prop- 
erty appointed by the decedent, Therese 
L. Coles, was properly included in her 
taxable gross estate (which is the ques- 
tion for decision) depends entirely upon 
whether or not the powers of appoint- 
ment conferred upon Mrs. Coles by the 


important industry, and will instill the 
spirit of confidence in their cooperative, 
which is an important factor in the work- 
ing out of the ultimate problem of the 
industry and contribute to the industry’s 
courageously facing its problems of the 
future. 

In this connection it is the expectation 
that the Board will, as soon as it can 
set up the necessary machinery, make a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the whole 
economic condition of the industry, in- 
cluding supply and demand conditions, 
trends of market and possibitities of by- 
product relief. 

Time Required for Solutions. 

The foregoing are samples of the 
problems which have been occupying the 
attention of the Federal. Farm Board 
during the past few weeks, and it is 
gratified with the reasonable attitude 
of the groups that have come before it 
and the appreciation and understanding 
that all of these problems cannot be 
solved overnight and that many of them 
must take on the nature of long-time 
projects, which can only be solved with 
the passage of time. 





fifteenth clause of her father’s will are 
general powers of appointment within 
the meaning of the revenue law. The 
clause in question shortly stated is as 
follows: “I distinctly . . . empower . 
Therese L. Coles...to dispose by... will 
... of one-seventh of the income... during 
the continuance of the trusts hereunder, 
and I also give and confer upon each of 
my said seven children (of whom Mrs. 
Coles was one) the power . . . to dispose 
of the one-seventh part of the principal 
from which such income shall be derived, 
such will... as to the principal to take 


| effect. at the time that the trusts under 


this will shall cease and determine.” 

It will be noted that this clause con- 
fers upon Mrs, Coles two separate pow- 
ers, the one to appoint, income and the 
other to appoint principal. 

Before taking up the principal ques- 
tion, it is necessary to dispose of the con- 
tention, strongly urged by the plaintiff, 
that by Sec. 402(e) of the act of 1919 
“Congress intended to reach property 
subject to a power of appointment oniy 
in those States where such property con- 
stitutes a part of the donee’s estate or 
assets for the benefit of his or her cred- 
itors, not in Pennsylvania where the con- 
trary holds.” 

The plaintiff cites and relies strongly 
upon Lederer v. Pearce, 266 Fed. 497. 
However, if that case be examined in 
connection with the construction given to 
the revenue act of 1916 by the Supreme 
Court in U. S. v. Field, 255 U. S. 215, it 
will be seen that the reasoning of the 





.| be included in valuing the gross estate 


|as to which the decedent had a power of 





Trust Funds 


opinion (upon which the plaintiff partic- 
ularly bases his position) has been over- | 
ruled by U. S. v. Field, although the con- 
clusion reached is not disturbed. A brief 
consideration of these two cases will dis- 
close the difficulty with the plaintiff’s 
argument. 


Property Not Subject 
To Claims of Creditors 


The revenue act of 1916 did not refer 
in terms to property passing under a 
power of appointment exercised by the 
decedent. Section 202 of that act (which 
is the basis of section 402 of the act of 
1919) defined the property which was to 


for taxation. The conditions imposed 
were that the property must be (1) an 
interest of the decedent at the time of 
his death, (2) which after his death is 
subject to the payment of the charges 
against his estate and the expenses of 
its administration, and (3) is subject to 
distribution as part of his estate. 


The question considered in Lederer v. 
Pearce was whether or not the property | 


appointment met the second condition, 
viz., whether or not it was subject to 
claims of creditors of the decedent. Un- 
der the English rule followed in many 
States, property appointed constitutes 
equitable assets which the executor is 
bound to apply to the claims of creditors 
in preference to voluntary appointees. 
The law in Pennsylvania, however, was 
and is otherwise, and the property so ap- 
pointed is not subject to such charges 
and claims. 

The court held that under the law of 
Pennsylvania the property in question 
did not meet the second condition of the| 
act of 1916, and therefore that it could 
not be included in the estate for pur- 
poses of taxation. That was really all | 
that was decided. The court however in | 
stating the English rule said: 


the property of the power and, upon the 
exercise of the power, the property be- 
comes a part of his estate, subject to his 
debts like his other property in prefer- 
ence to the claims of legatees or ap- 
pointees,” and, upon the assumption that 
appointed property, if subject to claims 
of creditors, will also be part of the es- 
tate of the donee of the power and thus 
comply with all conditions of the act of 
1916, the opinion goes on to say that the 
Federal estate tax may reach property in 
one State when it would fail to reach like 
property in another, according as the 
laws of distribution and administration 
varied and that the law of the State upon 
that point was the test of the valid 
assessment of the tax against given 
property. : 

This is the real basis of the plaintiff’s 
argument. He argues that when the act 
of 1919 was passed Congress intended to 
act in harmony with State laws by vir- 
tue of which (he says) the act of 1916 
operated upon property in some States 
which it did not touch in others, depend- 
ing on whether or not the property was 
subject to claims of creditors. 

U. S. v. Field came up from Illinois, a 
State where the English rule was fol- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Sept. 4 was printed in the is- 
sue of Aug. 26. Following is the calen- 
dar from that date to Sept. 14, inclusive: 

Sept. 11, 1929. 










“The rule in England is that a donee 
of a power takes a beneficial interest in’ 
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“It’s toasted” 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday Night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N.B. 





oasting 


did it”— 


Gone is that ancient prej- 
udice against cigarettes— 
Progress has been made. 
We removed the prejudice 
against cigarettes when we 
removed harmful corro- 
sive ACRIDS (pungent ir- 
ritants) from the tohaccos. 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co.. Mfrs. 


34708, Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
44985, Bailey Oil & Gas Co. (order to show 


women. 
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Index and Digest 


1567) Fears _5 
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Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 





GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
5 Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ESTATE TAX: Gross Estates, Inclusions: Powers of Appointment: 1918 


_—Where an individual taxpayer received an interest ‘in estate of a trust 
ecetier coupled with powers of appointment enabling such individual to 
dispose of the property either by deed or will as to principal or income there- 


from at the termination of the trust or at 


the death of the beneficiary, 


f ointment constituted general powers as referred to in the 
sopticable Veveie tes and made subject to estate tax as a part of the gross 
estate thereby.—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. vy. McCaughn, Collector. ].. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals 
Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 


blished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any |h; 
oo Oe Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the |} 


officer or employe of the 


for the Third Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1567, 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 





cause.) 

45819, Dr. Carl Beck (motion.) 

26705, Brompton Pulp and Paper Co. 
(motion.) i 

19789-19552, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
(motion.) 

21396, Chicago Portrait Co. (motion.) 

41618, Classic Homes Corp, (motion.) 

13603, construction Investment Co. (mo- 
tion.) 

20036, S. B. Daniel. (motion.) 

20037-22044, Chas. R. Daniel er 

45183, Elm Trading Co. (motion. 

44278, First National Bank St. Louis. 

18162, John Griffiths (motion,) _ 

45154, Hotel Halcyon Corp. (motion.) 

20303, Estate of Caroline M. Jackson 
(motion.) 

12054, K. C. Southern ; 

11101-02 Kauai Railway Co., 
tion.) nabs 

45031, Daniel F. Keegan (order to sho 


cause.) \ 
22453, LaSalle Cement Co. 


Rwy. Co. (motion.) 
Ltd. (mo- 


ree. - 










EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid 
of modern science, there originated that ancient prejudice 


‘against all cigarettes. 


That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, the 
finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, 
properly aged and skillfully blended—“IT’S TOASTED. 


TOASTING, the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are 


present in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 


Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING” 
—LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful 
corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in : 
the old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irrita- 
tion and coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that 
ancient prejudice against cigarette smoking by men and by 


13146-18690, Mary W. Leach (motion.) 
30699, Leader Publishing Co. (motion.) 
45237, A. C, MacFarlane (motion.) ® 


21555, 
43984, 
45122, 
24503, 
29902, 
tion.) 
16108, 
12663, 
16278, 
11513, 
11514, 


M. A. Milam (motion.) 

Frank E. Murphy (motion.) 
National Furniture Co. (motion.) 
Odell Mfg. Co. ‘ ’ 
Paramount Knitting Mills (mo- 


rm 


Peck & Hills Co. . 
Rothschild Colortype Co. 
Rund Mfg. Co. (A. 8. E.) 
Henry L. Russell (A. 8. E.) 
Newton H. Russell (A. S. E.) 
11515, Robt. H. Russell (A. 8. E.) 
34186. St, Petersburg Land & Loan Co. 
(A. 8. E.) ii 
11516, Stuart A. Russell (A. S. E.) 
16537, Stroh Brewery Co. (motion.) 
46199, W. N. Thornburgh et al (motion.)’* 
44753, Triangle Elec. Supply Co. 
46247, Thos. Whittaker (motion.) 
24558, Mrs, H. D. Wood (motion.) 
30984, Woodmar Realty Co. (motion.) 
19760, Bert M. Wulliger (motion.) 








“Tv’s toasted”—the phrase that describes the extra “toasting” process applied 


in the manufacture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest tobaccos—the Cream 


of the Crop—are scientifically subjected to penetrating heat at minimum, 260° 
maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The exact, expert regulation of such high tem= 
peratures removes impurities. More than a slogan, ‘It’s Toasted” is recognized 
by millions as the most modern step in cigarette manufacture. 
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= suspension of the several schedules fol- 
*” low in full text: 


-“\ and Suspension Docket No. 3341, the In- 


-and 18 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff, I. C 
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pposed Changes 


( 


i” 


| On Various Products 


Orders Affect Schedules on 

Fertilizer, and 
Glassware and Transit 
Provisions on Grain. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended the operation of several 
rate tariff schedules, proposing. changes 


-in the rates on fertilizers, glassware, 


cantaloupes, and melons, and in transit 


“provisions on grain, it was announced 


on Aug. 31. 
The memorandums of the Interstate 
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Railroads 


Waterways 


Rate Decisions 


Secretary of War Says Federal Support | Examiner Approves 





Elimination of ‘Regional Jealousies’ Urged in Order to 


Push Program 


[Continued 


for bringing the ocean front into the 
heart of the continent and connecting it 
| with improved navigation on our inland 
| rivers, will work disadvantage to the 
| national railroad system. Water high- 
ways fill an economic need that cannot 
| otherwise be met. They ‘can move bulk 
|freight* more cheaply than any other 
mode of transportation. But their place 
jis not that of competitors of railways; 
| rather, they will provide supplementary 
| and complementary facilities, in the end 
| increasing the aggregate of business so 
| greatly that the railroads themselves wiil 


to Completion. 


from Page 1.1] 


ica has taken the lead. In a century 
and a half American leadership has 
turned a wilderness into a continent 
teeming with human activities intensi- 
fied to the highest degree. Contemplat- 
ing the miracles of invention, the titanic 
power and productiveness of locomotion 
that this machine age and leadership 
|have brought us, we are 


they may subjugate us. With only 6 
per cent of the world’s population and 6 
| per cent of the total area of the earth, 


— 


nded in Rates - Of Inland Waterways Has Been Justified) [), T, & I. Proposal 


To Abandon Branch 


Expense of Operating Track-, 


age in Ohio Said to, 
Be Greater Than 
Revenues. 
The grant of authority to the De- 


troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon a 17-mijle part of its 


somtimes | Wellston branch in Jackson and Vinton 
tempted to wonder whether we have con-| Counties, Ohio, has been recommended 
| quered these things or whether at last|to the Interstate Commerce Commissior | 


lin a proposed report filed by Examiner 
|Ralph R. Molster with the Commission, 


Commerce Commission announcing the participate in the general advance of 
prosperity. | 
. + watt Cheaper transport is especially needed | 

By an order entered in Envestigation | tor raw materials, farm products and} 
{heavy goods that can be moved only | 
through limited distances by rail. It is 
calculated that improvement of rivers 
and harbors has lopped $600,000,000 an- 
{nually from the country’s freight bills. | 
*| Great Lake improvements, by no means 
C. No. 1218. | adequate as yet, are saving $200,000,000 
rospended schedules propote an ‘ath 20000000 tony of righ move an 

The suspended schedules propose an) ready 5 x ons of freig move an-| 
exception 4 the western classification | nually by the Mississippi River system. | 
governing the class ag a —. And au these figures will seem paltry| 
nia, Arizona and other acinc oast|to the uture—no a istan u ure, 
States to eastern transcontinental des- | either—when the ports of the world will 


terstate .Commerce Commission  sus- 
pended from Sept. 1, 1929, until Apr. 1, 
1980, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in Supplements Nos. 11, 12 





| than $420,000,000,000. 


}our bank deposits and resources exceed | it was announced on Aug. 31. 


the combined bank deposits and resources 
of the world. Our national wealth has 
grown from practically nothing to more 


The branch line was originally built 
to serve from 35 to 40 coal mines, the 
. proposed report states, but only two of | 
; Every year We! the mines are now in operation. Due 
are producing more than 20 per cent! to the depletion of the supply of coal | 
of the world’s wheat, 68 per cent of its| and economic conditions uppertaining in | 
cotton, and 64 per cent of its corn. We [the territory served, the .traffic of the | 
are preducing almost 50 per cent of its |line has materially decreased. | 
iron and steel, 36 per cent of its coal, | Operating Loss Claimed | 


62 per cent of its copper, 72 per cent of | 

its senegal, and 82 per Saad of its, There are along the branch valuable 

automobiles. deposits of plastic clay, suitable for 

Nation’s P ea 'ceramic and other uses, it is pointed 
ations Frosperity }out, but recent efforts to bring about 

Is Due to Leaders | the development of the clay have not 
We have taken the radio and made it [been attended with success. 


Army who at time of application have 
served at least six months. 
| @, Officers and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard who at time of applica- 
'tion have been assigned to Air Corps 
units for at least six months. 

d. College graduates who are grad- 
uates of Air Corps Reserve. Officers’ 
Training Corps Units. 

e. College graduates who are grad- 
uates of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Units of other arms and services. 
| f, Other officers and enlisted men of 
| the National Guard who at time of ap- 
plication have at least six months’ | 
service. ; 

g. Graduates of recognized colleges 
and universities. 

















a C. oe Finds Carload Rate 
On Coal to Be Excessive 





The rate on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from Oakwood, IIl., to Crawfords- 
vill, Ind., has been found to be unreason- 
able by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it was announced on Aug. 31. 

The Commission has found that the | 
rate is unreasonable to the extent that 


tinations by providing that the fifth 
rates will apply on cantaloupes and mel- 
ons jinstead of the western classification 
clas “C” rates, and also propose to es- 
tablish commodity rates on the same ar- 
ticles on basis of existing class “C” 
rates. : : 

By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3343, the 
Commission suspended from Sept. 1, 1929, 
until Apr. 1, 1930, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Agent F. 
W. Gomph’s tariff, IC. C. No. 962, and 
Supplement No. 3 thereto. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the commodity rates on certain 
articles of glassware, including glass 
bottles, carloads, from California origins 
to destinations in Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. it; 

By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3345, the 
Commission suspended from Sept. 1, 1929, 
until Apr. 1, 1930, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Agent F. 
L. Speiden’s tariff, I..C. C. No. 1294, 
Supplement No. 6 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s 


tariff, I. C. C. No. A-1952, and various | 


individual line tariffs, 
Covers Fertilizer Materials. 


The suspended schedules propose a re- 
vision, resulting principally in increases, 
in carload commodity rates on imported 
fertilizer materials moving from South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to destinations 
throughout the Southeast, and to certain 
central territory destinations. 

By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3342, the 
Commission suspended from Sept. 1, 1929, 
until Apr. 1, 1930, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 3 to Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 
9946. The suspended schedules propose 
to change the application of transit pro- 
visions at Minneapolis, Minn., on grain 
and grain products moving from Omaha 
group points, when originating beyond, 
to destinations in Wisconsin located on 
the Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company. 

By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3340, the 
Commission suspended from Sept. 1, 


1929, until Apr. 1, 1930, the operation} 


of certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No. 11 to Agent H. G. Toll’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1218. 

Would Restrict Routing. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the routing of traffic from Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and New Mexico to des- 
tinations in Nebraska, and other points, 
so that traffic originating on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway will 
not apply to destinations on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, resulting in cancella- 
tion of joint through rates and the ap- 
plication of higher combination rates. 

By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3344, the 
Commission suspended from Sept. 1, 
1929, until Apr. 1, 1930, the operation 
of certain schedules as vublished in 
Supplement No. 1 to Agent B. T. Jones’ 
tariff I. C. C. No. 2192. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
change national car demurrage rules 
governing notification by carriers of 
carload freight held at destination by 
eliminating the exception which pro- 
vides that notice shall not be sent to 
consignor or owner when such notice is 
not desired. It is also proposed to elimi- 


nate the exceptions that provide under | 


certain conditions that freight held at 
destination will not be, considered un- 
claimed. 


Crop Yields Are Estimated 
To Be Below 1928 Total 


[Continued from Page 1.1 








Poor send their argosies of trade to the water 


fronts of the Great Lake cities, and a 
|tamed and harnessed Mississippi will 
| bear the vastly increased burdens of 
| which it is capable, to the ports of Min- 
| neapolis and St. Paul. 5 

| No,there need be no apprehension that 
| waterway development to the fullest 


|more than a servant of business, more 
than a dependable means of communica- 
| tion; by its development we have opened 
our homes, even those in the most re- 
mote regions to the voice in the air, to 
| the news of the day, to education and to 
|music. Our miction pictures are not only 
breaking down the barriers of sectional- 
j}ism by publishing simultaneously in 


At the hearing on the application of | 
|the railroad, counsel for the applicant , 


| contended, the proposed report states, 
|“that the expense of operating the 
| branch is much greater than the revenue 


derived therefrom, that there is no rea-| | 
‘Unlicensed Radio Listeners 


Convicted in Australia | 


'sonable prospect of improvement in the 
situation, that all the protestants have 
jor may have adequate rail service with- 


measure will harm the railroads. They | New York, in Seattle and in Waco what | out operation of the branch, and that 
will remain the carriers of finished and | the well-dressed’ man will year and how |the protests are based on a preference: 


fabricated products; and of these the| 


the cultured woman will speak; they 


|of railroads or on presumed future con- 


volume will multiply as further indus-| are also carrying throughout the world | ditions which may never come into exist- 
| trialization follows the cheapening of raw| the message that a standard of living | ence.” 


| materials. Has the freighting of iron} 
| ore down the lakes from Duluth injured | 
| the railroads? Rather, it has made pos-| 
sible 
roads constantly more freight to move. | 
To insist upon fullest utilization of | 
| waterways implies no criticism of the} 
| railways and their management. Our 
railways make up the world’s foremost 
transportation system. They are in the} 
| hands of great executives and splendidiy 
| organized staffs, and are magnificently 
| serving their purposes. But all that was! 


| true of them before the World War; and | 


yet they proved unequal to the war 
| emergency; the burden was beyond them. | 
The country found itself in desperate 
|}meed of all the service the railroads 
could give, plus that which the water- 
ways ought to have given, but could not 
because they had not been prepared for 
it. Our leadership will“prepare them. 
There must be no repetition, either in| 
war or in peace, of such a situation. 


Financial Success 


Of Plan Is- Assured 

As the railways must be assured that 
they have nothing to lose but, ultimately, 
much to gain by waterway development, 
so particular cities and commercial 
areas must understand that what is ad-! 
vantageous to the whole country will be 
advantageous to every part of it. There 
must be no regional jealousies in this 
matter. The people of the Missouri Valley 
will be entitled to the improvement of | 
their mighty, if somewhate undisciplined | 
|river. The farmers of Nebraska and | 
| the Dakotas are entitled to the benefit | 
of water transportation equally with | 
the farmers in States bordering on the 
Mississippi or the Ohio and the canaliza- | 
tion of our rivers will be incomplete with- | 
out the improvement of tge Missouri. | 

The intelligent betterment of the great | 
rivers must be an integral part of our 
program; and fortunately we have al-j 
ready had sufficient experience to as-| 
sure that results will be gratifying. The | 
Inland Waterways Corporation, under | 
the direction of the Secretary of War, | 
last year operated at an actual profit of | 
more than $257,000. Created by Con- 
gress only five years ago, all its $15,- 
000,000 capital stock owned by the Gov- | 
ernment, this corporation has pioneered | 
the huge task of reestablishing trans- | 
portation on some of the most important | 
| mid-western and southern rivers. Gov- 
ernment support of and interest if its | 
have sometimes been criticized; but the 
policy is now completely justified in its 
results, and we may confidently antici- 
| pate that these operations will be broad- | 
ened, capris, and made increasingly 
beneficial. 

Not only must this whole waterways | 
| program be carried forward, but there | 
must be no unnecessary delays. This 
great work of internal improvement 
will be carried forward as rapidly as 
appropriz. ions by Congress will justify. 
It is a vitally important link in the 
chain of plans for agricultural relief 
aad will not brook of delay. A pros- 
perous agriculture will always be essen- 
tial to national welfare, and, as our 
industrialization goes on and on, a 
thriving agriculture will become more, 
rather than less, important to the Nation. 

Today, when Washington’: dream of 
uniting the East and the West by river 





; and noble’ purpose. 
| raised to the noblest and finest things. 


|and raiment, wealth and power. 


lest universities of the old world. 


meats, apparently leaves the lamb mar- 
ket in reasonably strong shape. 
Cattle ”rospect Favorable. 


navigation approaches fruition, a striking 
| parallel is presented. Fatherless at 11, 


such as now exists in America is really 
practicable. Within the continental 
limits of the United States there are 


vast industries that give the rail-| now established 39,000 miles of airways | 


and over them daily there are flown 
75,000 plane miles every day by air- 
craft which are the last word in com- 
fort, safety and efficiency. In fine, the 
sum of our leaderships is measured by 
the existing prosperity of our country, 
by the opportunities afforded all our 
citizens for productive work, and for ‘the 


enjoyment of those benefits that a lavish | 


nature and our own industry have placed 
at our disposal. 
a Golden Age, but unlike other Golden 


| Ages of history, we alone can see spread- 


ing before us new horizons of material 
and spiritual well-being which in time 
to come will surpass and overwhelm the 
glories of today. 

The average American must stand 
appalled when confronted with this bal- 
ance sheet of his country’s activities. 
To him comes the realization that Amer- 
ica, catching the inspiration of Wash- 
ington, has advanced unfalteringly, 
leading in every human activity and 
endeavor and with it all he realizes that 
the position of leadership among the 
nations of the world has been attained 
without any lessening of the moral and 
intellectual standards of a great people. 

-What is the high, responsibility of a 
republic that has attained leadership ‘in 
the family of nations? In these times 
of constant change 4nd of swift social 
evolutions, it must lead in rightly in- 
terpreting the best and noblest ideals, 


ambitions, standards and aspirations of | 


a very progressive age to an exceedingly 
adventurous and quite unpredictable fu- 
ture. If we have borne the torch high, 
bravely. 
we pass it on it flames with ardor for 
leadership and zest for the race—then we 
may confidently hope that it will attain 
the goal in a radiant glow of victory 
well grned and honestly won. 


Educational Facilities 


Are Greatest in World 

Surely it is thus that America has 
borne the flaming torch of high resolve 
Its vision’ has been 


It has taken thought of more than food 
In the 
midst of its tremendous growth, our peo- 
ple have found time to explore the realms 
of intellect, culture and taste. 

Along with our material growth there 


|has gone steadily forward and upward} 


an intellectual and spiritual development 
of our people. Today our colleges and 
universities are in the lead of the ee 

ur 
public school system is the marvel of 
the age. Everywhere we are building 
hospitals for the sick, institutions for our 
indigent poor, homes where the aged can 
be cared for with patient and loving 
hands. Every year our contributions for 
christianizing foreign lands and for re- 
lieving distress abroad in the aggregate 
is more than the combined contributions 
of the rest of the world for such causes. 

It is little more than a month since 
there was consummated at Washington 
the pact for the outlawry of war. Pre- 
vious to this epoch, war has been re- 
garded variously; sometimes as the nor- 
mal state of affairs, sometimes as a path 
to wealth and glory, sometimes as a 
scourge and a ca amity. Now, under the 
leadership of America and thanks to the 


Ours is justly called | 


, and with honest pride; if as| 


‘Central Terminal Wants 


The Central Terminal Railroad has | 
| filed an application with the Interstate | 


| Commerce Commission, it was announced 


jon Aug. 31, seeking authority to con- 
| struct, acquire and operate a line of rail- 


mately 342 miles in length. 
The proposed line, 


a lumber mill and the railroad of the Chi- 
|cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad. It will also serve coai fields 
and gravel deposits. 

The application has 
finance docket No. 7808. 


been filed in 


Output of Coal Mines 
Increased During Week 


The total output of soft coal and 
| Pennsylvania anthracite for the week 
ended Aug. 24, showed an increase over 
the preceding seven-day period, accord- 
ing to the weekly coal report just made 
public by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Soft coal produced during the week, 
including lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, amounted to 9,974,000 net tons, an 
| increase of 435,000 tons, or 4.6 per cent 
over the preceding week, it was stated. 


totaled 1,544,000 net tons, an increase 


the preceding seven-day period, the re- 
port showed. 


on that country. When our need is the 
perpetuation of amity and concord with 
Great Britain, we do not ask General 
Charles G. Dawes if he is experienced in 
the minutiae of courts. No; we adhere 
to the rule that proven leadership works 
best for America. We ask but one ques- 


answer, we rest confident that the desti- 
nies of our country are’ in safe hands. 

One of the mogt satisfying of the ef 
fects of our cult of leadership is the 
happy cooperation between leadership in 
government and leadership in private 
enterprise. 
dogma that ‘he governs best who gov- 
erns least, we have been able to approxi- 
mate its realization only because the 
urge to leadership,. the tradition of tak- 
ing the van in an unfaltering advance 
toward higher, finer things have perme- 
ated our commerce and our industry. The 
innate decency of American business, its 
daily striving to “build yet more stately 
mansions,” its intelligent dedication to 
the well-being and to the happiness of 
| our nation; all these reflect 
and taken collectively, constitute a syn- 


thoughts that makes for the endurance 
ee the development of American 
ideals. 


Public Spirit of 
|Companies Shown 


As an expression of this hi#h form of 
private leadership, a great insurance 
company occupies itself in a long-con- 
tinued effort to promote public health. 
Great banks, whose resources run into 





Branch in Washington State | 


road in Lewis County, Wash., of aPproxi- | 


1 1 the application! 
states, will furnish a connection between | 


Anthracite produced during the week | 


of 431,000 tons, or 38.7 per cent over| 


tion: “Can he lead?” And, knowing the} 


Committed as we are to the | 


eadership, | 


thetic leadership of our lives and of our | 


The beef cattle prospect is still favor- 
able to producers. 
that about the same number of cattle will 
move to market in the coming year as 
last year. However, the poor winter 
range and feed prospects may induce a 
heavier movement of both cattle and 
sheep than August reports indicated. 
For the long pull, it appears that some 
expansion is beginning in cattle produc- 
tion, more particularly in the Corn Belt, 
and that there may be larger supplies 
coming to market in two or three years. 
However, expansion is likely to be slow 
and the outlook for the next several 


years is an encouraging one from the | 


producers’ stand»oint. 

Although there has been no marked 
change in the general dairy situation in 
the last month, there have been develop- 


ments, both favorable and unfavorable, | 


in a number of individual dairy commod- 
ities. Production conditions have been 
affected by somewhat less favoraple pas- 
tures, although butter is the only com- 


modity which has as yet been much af-| 


fected. Condensed and evaporated milk 
markets are apparently in a somewhat 


less favorable position than a month ago, | 
on account of the fact that production | 


has been sustained, reserve stocks have 
been heavy, and sales have been compar- 
atively light. Dairy prices have been 
generally lower than last year’s. 


‘® 


The expectation is| 


an engineer by profession, Washington 
was the first to urge the bringing of the 
East to the Mid West through the naviga- 
tion of our inland rivers. And -now 
150 odd years later, a succesor in the} 
Presidency, who, like Washington, was 
orphaned in his youth and, like Washing- | 
ton, is an engineer by profession, is vom- 
mitted to the great task of bringing to 
an early completion the improvement 
of our inland waterways for the purposes 
of navigation. Thus the vision of Wash- 
ington is to find complete realization 
through the wise leadership of Herbert | 
Hoover. 


Wilderness Converted 


| Into Greatest Nation 

How fortunate for our country and 
its future that our first President was 
| an outstanding leader in every endeavor 
that engaged his activities. His inspir- 
ing leadership was a mighty inspiration 
in the new republic to his own and suc-| 
ceeding generations. ' Born of that} 
leadership, an inspirational ambition for | 
first place seized America and com-}| 
manded her to lead. Our success in| 
leadership is the pride of America and 
the envy of the world. From small and! 
obscure beginnings the American farmer, 
miner, engineer and manufacturer have 
gone steadily forward until today they: 
stand <s the rivals of all competitors. | 
| In science, in education and in art, Amer-| 





|has finally Leen stigmatized as disrep- 


| views of the technicians having hitherto 
| proved unavailing, President Hoover has | 


ja 


guidance of that distinguished states- 
man, Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
and President Hoover, aggressive war 


the billions, that think usually in terms 
of million-dollar loans and deposits, yet 


c »- | dividual thrift and provide facilities for 
utable and despicable. This, I submit} handling the few dollars of the zgmall 
to you, is leadership, American leader-| depositor. A great public utility com- 
shiv at its best. pany, sacrificing income and profits to 
Today there is in progress a great) beauty, erects in this thriving city, a 
program for the reduction of national) memorial to Washington and high above 
armaments. The necessarily narrow|us here on the summit of this massive 
tower, the white radiance of a beacon 

will pierce the night for 400 miles and 
come forward, and through him the in-| will cause the soaring bird-men to give 


|articulate wish of the mass of mankind| thanks to the Foshay building which, 


for the easing of this burden is rapidly 
approaching realization, Where before 
wise limitation of naval strength 
seemed a distant mirage, now under the 


with no motive of private profit or gain, 
guides our air-borne commerce safely 
on its course. 

How fitting, then, that in this fair re- 





| forceful and inspiring leadership of the! gion, where accomplishment reflects the 


President we see limitation assuming | industry and devotion of American cit- 
positive form—a limitation that spells|izenry, there should arise an imposing 
reduction in armaments. | memorial, conceived and built by private 

So intimately is leadership contained | enterprise, dedicated to our prototype of 


in the essence of what constitutes Amer- | leadership—-Washington. How acceptable | 


ica, that we commonly do not consider | to his spirit must be this memorial struc- 


any man as an outstanding success who|ture of practical utility, mounting high | 


has not demonstrated his ability to lead. | 
And it is to the proven leadeté that we 
naturally turn in the hour of negessity. 
When our need is for ships in war-time, 
we do not ask Charles M. Schwab and ‘ 
Edward N. Hurley if they are shipbuild-| he appointed for us, and his spirit en- 
ers. When our need is an ‘inderstand-}dureth forever. And so to the leader- 
ing with Nicaragua, we do not ask Gen-|ghip of Washington, to American lead- 
eral McCoy if he is a technical expert] ership, we dedicate this memorial, 


in this pure air, dominating the smil- 
ing landscape of this imperial common- 
wealth, a mighty edifice hearing a last- 
ing testimony; we have kept faith with 
him, we have walked in the paths that 





} 


devote themselves to campaigns of in- | 


it exceeds 87.5 cents per short ton. Rep- 
aration was ordered paid to the city of 





Crawfordsville by the Cleveland, Cin- 
‘einnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
| Company, in docket No. 20989. 





The postal department of the Aus- 
| tralian government has instituted a cam- 
| paign against unlicensed radio listeners 
and has thus far convicted 1,707 listen- 


Department of Commerce on Aug. 11. 
There are 1,289,000 listeners-in in Aus- 
tralia, it was orally stated by the De- 
partment, and the license fee amounts to 
$5.84 per set. 
The full text of the 
| written statement follows: 
| The postal department of the Austra- 


Department’s 


| 


|ers-in, according to a statement by the | 





lian government has instituted a cam- 
paign against unlicensed broadcast list- 
eners, and up to the present has obtained 





| commissioner at Sydney, Lewis R. Miller. 
New South Wales had the greatest num- 
{ber of convictions, 804. 


| 321. (One pound equals $4.86). 


Cases on Finance Docket 
Adjudicated by the I. C. C. 


| The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
| Railroad Company has been granted au- 


| thority to extend from July 1, 1925, to| 


July 1, 1950, the maturity date of $45,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, it 
| was announced on Aug. 31. 

The action of the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission, by division 4, in this and 
two other uncontested cases on its finance 
docket follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7767, au- 
thorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
|}ern Railroad Company to extend from July 
11, 1925, to July 1, 1950, the maturity of $45,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, ap- 
proved. = 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7764, au- 
thorizing the Arkansas Western Railway 
| Company (1) to issu2 not exceeding $425,- 
000 of 6 per cent first-mortgage bonds, to be 
sold at par and the proceeds used to repay 
| advances made in aid of construction; and 
(2) to extend from June 1, 1934 to June 1, 


per cent first-mortgage bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7769, au- 
| thorizing the Trinity & Brazos Valley Rail- 
way Company to issue $648,560 of sixth- 
series receiver’s certificates to be sold at 
their face value and the proceeds psed to 
meet the cost of relaying 50 miles of track 
with 90-pound rails and of building 55 box 
cars approved. 


‘Uniformity Achieved 
In Temperature Scale 


World Basis Approximates Bu- 
reau of Standards Range. 


The international temperature scale 
adopted by the Bureau of Standards, 
and formulated by representatives of 31 
nations at the Seventh General Confer- 
ence of Weights and Measures, differs 
by only three-tenths of a centigrade 
degree from the scale formerly used by 
the Bureau, it was announced Aug. 30. 

The Bureau’s statement follows 
full text: 

The measurement of temperature is 
la subject of great and increasing scien- 
| tific and industrial importance, and the 





|methods used in maintaining accurate | 
| standards of temperature measurement | 


|are therefore of general interest. Un- 
til reently, the various national stand- 
ardizing laboratories, such as the Bu- 
reau of Standards and corresponding 
laboratories in other countries, have in- 
dependently adopterl various temperature 
| scales for thier own use. 

In 1927, the Seventh General Confer- 
ence of Weights and Measures, repre- 
senting 31 nations, adopted an interna- 
tional temperature scale, assigning defi- 
nite values to the necessary number of 
freezing and boiling points and specify- 
ing the instruments and methods to be 
used in measuring temperatures between 
these points. The adoption of this scale 
by the Bureau of Standards necessitated 
some changes from previous practice. 

A paper which will be published in 
a forthcoming numbe: of the Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Researgh will give 


perature scales which the Bureau has 
used since 1912, in the important range 
| form 660 degrees C. (1,220 degrees F.) to 
1,063 degrees C. (1,945 degrees F.) in 
| which the thermocouple is the standard 
instrument. This report shows that 
while four different definitions of the 
scale. have been used since 1912, none 
lof the scales differed from the present 
international scale by more than 0.3 de- 
gree C. (0.54 degree F.). The paper 





— 


standard temperatures, 


1,707 convictions within the Common- | 
wealth, according to the assistant trade | 


Total convic- | 
|tons amounteo to £3,121 and costs to £1,- | 


1950, the maturity of $650,000 of 30-year 5 | 


in . . 
To create improved morale among rail- 
way employes and thus make for ‘the in- 


AvrHorizeD Starements Onty Are Presented Herein, Berna 
PUBLISHED WirHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unrrep States Datry 


Aviation 
College Graduates Given Preference _ 
In Appoinimexts to Air Corps of Army 


Educational Qualifications Give Priority to Candidates De- 
siring to Enlist as Cadets in Flying School. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


h. Students in Air Corps Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps Units who have 
completed their junior year. 

i. Reserve officers and members of En- 
listed Reserve Corps who at time of ap- 
plication have served at least six months. 

j. Students in good standing of recog- 


nized universities, who have completed 
their sophomore year. ‘¢ 
k. Others. 


| 
As the number of men qualifying for | 


this appointment far exceeds the number 
that can now be trained with the limited 
facilities, the best men obtainable must 
be assigned to flying schools so that the 
maximum number may be graduated as 
pilots for the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Oiganized Reserves. 

There are 110 graduates of West Point 
from the June class of this year, who 
are ordered to Brooks and March fields 
for the October class. This reduces the 
number of vacancies available for civil- 
ian candidates, and as there are a large 
number on the waiting list who are col- 
lege graduates, it is found inexpedient to 
conduct written examinations for the last 
four types of applicants listed above. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced ‘by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on Aug. 31, its decisions in 
several rate cases which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 20989. City of Crawfordsville v. Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company. Decided Aug. 15, 
1929. 

Rate on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Oakwood, Ill., to Crawfordsville, Ind., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No.21393. S. J. Peabody Lumber Company 
v, Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 
Decided Aug. 15, 1929. 

Rate on iough lumber, in carloads, from 
Columbia City, Ind. to Lansing, Mich., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Rate on like traffic, in carloads, from 
Flora, Ind., to Chicago, Ill, found inap- 





plicable. Applicable rate found not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 20626. El Campo Rice Milling Com- 


pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe Railwa; Company et al. Decided 

Aug. 15, 1929. 

Defendanis’ failure to provide storage in 
transit at Beaumon:, El Campo, Orange. 
and Sugar Land, Tex., on flour from points 
in western trunk-line. and southwestern 
territories to destinations in Louisiana and 
| Texas, when reforwarded in mixed carloads 
with grain and various grain products, 
|found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 





dicial. Compaint dismissed. 


SS 











Making 


ished railroads; 


mental agencies; 





Friends 


Nine years ago on this date a message from 
the president of the Illinois Central System 
was published as an advertisement in the 
newspapers on the lines of this system. 
was the first of a monthly series in which this 
statement begins the tenth year. As adver- 
tising this monthly series undoubtedly has 
set a record for continuity and duration. 


It 


These monthly discussions of railway sub- 
jects are part of the program of the Illinois 
Central System for making friends. Among 
the purposes of our railroad in desiring the 
friendship of the public are these: 


To obtain recognition of the fact that good 
service cannot be performed by impover- 


To take the mystery out of railroading, 
thereby removing the inevitable results of 
suspicion, distrust and misunderstanding; 


To give the public facts upon which to 
base an intelligent attitude toward matters 
of current interest affecting the railroads; 


To work toward co-operation instead of 
hostility in the settlement of questions in- 
volving relations with patrons and govern- 


To arouse an appreciation of the railroads 
and of sound economic policies that will 
lessen unjust demands upon them; 





creased efficiency, economy and courtesy of 
railway service; 


To meet the competition of other railroads 
and of other means of trarfsportation. 


The reception which this program has had 
from the patrons and friends of the Illinois 
Central System is highly gratifying. Look- 
ing to the future, we pledge our best efforts 
toward meriting the good will which our rail- 





the results of comparisons of thy tem- | 


will also give some new Gata on the 


road so happily enjoys. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, September 2, 1929, 
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Debits 


~ Securities Increased Sums Held by Power of Appointment 


Are Taxable as Belonging to Estate 


4 | scpieniaeesiamnsnineesitsintipsestortntisinwaiitiiiab tials 
f By Bank of Japan | Appellate Tribunal Adopts Opinion of Trial Court in Hold- 


Fluctuations in Amount 
Said to Be Ready Baro- 
meter of Conditions in 
Money Market. 





Securities in the Bank of Japan’s note 
reserves have increased steadily within 
the past few years, the percentage of 
coverage rising from 21.86 in 1917 to 38 
within the past jear, the Department of 
Commerce has just stated. 


Workings of the bank are explained in 
a review prepared by H. M. Bratter, of 
the finance and investment division of 
the Department. 


The review follows in full text: 


As the use of-checks in Japan is as 
yet not well developed, the issue of 
notes, rather than the granting of credits 
through deposits, has been the general 
practice of the Bank of Japan. The 
fluctuations in the amount of notes out- 
standing, according, constitute a more 
ready barometer of money market con- 
ditions than the bank’s discount rate. 
In Japan changes in either the volume} 
of note issue or the Bank of Japan dis- 
count rates are likely to be of post} 
facto significance, in contrast with the! 
Federal Reserve or Bank of England 
rates, which tend to control credit. 


Reserves Support Rates. | 


Present regulations permit the, bank | 
to issue notes in unlimited amount | 
against a 100 per cent reserve of gold 
and silver coins and bullion. Although | 
by law 25 per cent of the special re- 
serve may be silver, in- practice it con- 
sists of gold alone. The bank further is 
allowed to issue notes on security of 
government bonds and treasury bills 
and other bonds and commercial bills of 
a reliable nature, to a maximum of 120,- 
000,000 yen. In case of necessity it may 
be permitted to issued notes beyond the 
maximum—subject, however, to a tax 
of at least 5 per cent per annum. On 
the fiduciary note issue not subject to 
the excess tax of 5 per cent or over | 
there is levied an issue tax amounting 
to 1.25 per cent. 


Upon the adoption of the gold standard 
the proportion of securities in the note 
reserves to the total note-issue reserves 
increased—especially with the Russo- 
Japanese war, when it reached 70.84} 
per cent. With the gradual recovery | 
from the effects of that conflict, security | 
coverage declined to 38.25 per cent of | 
the total coverage in 1909 but rose again | 
to 47.38 in 1913. The inflow of gold! 
with the World War brought the figure | 
down to 21.86 in 1917. Since then the | 
proportion has risen to over 38 per cent. 

Other Differences Cited. 

Aside from the large proportion of se- 
curities in the note reserves, an im- 
portant difference hetween the central 
banks of other countrieS’ and that of 
Japan is that in the former the “securi- 
ties” reserves consist principally of 
easily salable, self-liquidating commer- 
cial paper and bills, while in Japan most 
of these reserves in normal times are 
government bonds. - Their disposal in 
quantities no doubt would result in seri- 
ous depreciation and during a money 
panic it probably would be difficult to! 
sell them in large blocks. 

As a consequence of this large propor- 
tion of security reserves, an effective gold 
standard has been maintained with diffi- 
culty. During recent years it has been | 
suspended through the maintenance of a} 
gold embargo. 

Government bonds held as reserves 
against the note issue showed a marked 
decrease during 1928. Easy money con- 
ditions made possible the absorption of | 
any of these bonds by the general pub- | 
ie. 

As the bank does not control the flow 
of credit and is called upon to loan large 
sums to the government and to other 
banks—chiefly in times of serious diffi- 
culty—its note issue at such times is 
proportionately buoyant. The total Bank | 
of Japan notes issued on,a “securities” | 
reserve are shown in the following table, | 
which gives the figures applying to the 
last day of each year: 





(Million 

yen) 
SOAS Aca ct cccseevceses 401.8 
TOLD 6 .c%s ia 50.0) see eos 
1920 valewks ccweseers Lane 
ene. sa haia nde e's Wh cee 
BR Sa ooh octee cs vse teal 
I hain 'si'a'b a h't'> cco sie ci oe 
TORS oes cee verte tactens MOMS 
1925 Sowaieb op eeiae’ oatutaee 
1926 caeeesade ees. se Lae 
eee ce te ee ee 
MN ats. eG vb aaNet oer 677.5 


The effects of the 1920 depression, the 
earthquake, and the 1927 crisis are ap- 
parent in these figures. 

Note Issues Below Limit. 

The inference should not be drawn that 
at no time during this period was the 
note issue below the tax free Imit. The 
latter condition existed for several pe- 
riods during 1918, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
Neither can it be assumed that the year- 
end figure is in each case the year’s 
maximum. In 1927 the maximum oc- 
curred during the spring panic. Of the 
figures given, only 120,000,000 yen were 
“tax free” during the period covered by 
the table. Note the great dip in 1920, 
and the buoyancy in 1923, 1927, and 1928. 

The privilege of issuing notes on speci- 
fied securities beyond the “tax free” limit 
of 12,000,000 yen is the chief element of 
elasticity in the Japanese currency sys- 
tem. A _ second ‘mportant factor, itself 
reflected in the first, is the expansion of 
credits through the discount activity of 
the bank, and a third, the leeway given 
the bank in making emergency loans ‘on 
other than the usual collateral. While 
designed as an emergency function, the 
excess issue has been almost habitually 
resorted to since 1897. There was only 
one year, 1903, in which none was re- 
quired.’ The frequency of excess duties 
is due almost as often to the occasional 
but heavy demands made by the Govern- 
ment as to those from the money market. 

Fixed Issue Tax Imposed. 

It was in 1899, when the legal limit 
on the fiduciary note issue was increased 
to 120,000,000 yen, that a small fixed 
issue tax of 1.25 per cent was imposed 
on the fiduciary issue not paying the ex- 
cess tax, Thus, on notes not secured by 
gold or silver, 1.25 per cent per annum 
is assessed until the amount of such notes 
exceeds 12,000,000 yen. On any excess 
beyond 120,000,000 yen, 5 per cent in- 
stead of 1.25 per cent is levied. Fidu- 
ciary issues made on account of loans 
bearing less than 1 per cent interest or 


ing That Appointive 


Power Was General. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


lowed and where the property could be 
made subject to payment of charges 
against the decedent’s estate, so that the 
second condition of the act of 1916 was 
met by the property in question. But 
the court there held that the three con- 
ditions of the act must be construed con- 
junctively, and addressed .tself to the 
question of whether or not property 
passing under a general power of ap- 
pointment was subject to distribution as 
part of the donee’s: estate (the third 
condition). 

The English rule was examined and 
the conclusion reached that even under 


that rule such property was not part of | 


the donee’s estate and consequentiy not 
“subject to distribution” as such. A study 
of the exhaustive review of the English 
authorities in O’Grady v. Wilmot (1916), 
2 A. C, 231, leaves no doubt of this. The 
Supreme Court thus held that property 
passing under a general power of ap- 
pointment did not meet the third condi- 
tion in any State, and such property was 
therefore in no State part of the taxable 
estate under the act of 1916. 

The effect of the decision of U. S. v. 
Field was to make the point which was 
the basis of the decision in Lederer v. 
Pearce (i. e., whether the property was 
subject to claims of the donee’s cred- 
itors) entirely academic, since even if 
the Pennsylvania rule had been other- 
wise, the property considered in that case 
could not have been taxed, not being sub- 
ject to distribution as part of the deced- 
ent’s estate. 

When the Congress passed the act of 
1919 and added to the property which it 


| had already included in the gross estate 


of the decedent for tax purposes prop- 
erty passing under a general power of 
appointment exercised by the decedent, 
its purpose uuld only have been to ex- 
tend the inciders:e of the tax to prop- 
erty which had not previously been sub- 
ject to it. 

If the plaintiff’s position were cor- 
rect, section 402 (e) of that act would 
have added no new subject to those al- 
ready selected for taxation. In _ that 
event its purpose could only have been 
to clarify the act of 1914. But that sug- 
gestion was expressly rejected by the 
Supreme Court which considered the ef- 
fect of the act of 1919 in U. S. v. Field, 
though that act had been passed too late 


to directly affect. the case then before 


the Court. 

The power of Congress, in creating a 
new field for taxation, to impose taxes 
entirely without regard to the charac- 
teristics given to the property so taxed 
by the law of its situs was recognizer 
by the Court in Rosenberger v. Mc- 
Caughn, 25 Fed. (2d) 699, in which ease 
the Court by Judge Woolley said: ; 

“It is established beyond question that 
the law of the State in which property 
is situated governs Federal courts in 
many things; in descent, alienation and 
transfer and the effect and construction 


of wills, DeVaughn v. Hutchinson, 165 | 


U. S. 566; but whether it governs the 
Federal Government in the performance 
of its sovereign power to levy taxes is 
another question, and is the precise 
question here. 

“True, State decisions sometimes con- 
trol Federal legislation, for instance, in 
determining a deduction allowed by the 
Federal estate tax, but that is because 
of the express provision—or permission 
—of the Federal act which authorizes 
deduction of such charges as ‘are al- 


lowed by the laws of the jurisdiction | 
under which the estate is being admin- | 


istered.’. Lederer v. Northern Trust Co., 
262 Fed. 52. But whether the Federal 
Government is limited in its selection of 
subjects for taxation by rules of State 
courts in respect to property within the 
State’s jurisdiction is another matter. 


And the Court held that although the 
instrument in question was a sale in 
Pennsylvania, nevertheless under the 
general revenue statute the income aris- 
ing from it would be held to be income 
which was taxable. 


Authority to Tax 


Transfer Is Upheld 


The Congress thus had the power to 
tax any‘transmission of property ef- 
fected by death even though by the law 
of the decedent’s domicil such property 
was not part of his estate. In view of | 
the construction of the act of 1916 given | 
by the Court in U. S..v. Field, the enact- 
ment of section 402 (e) of the act of 
1919 indicates a clear intent to exercise 
that power. The question of an intent 
to act in harmony with State laws does | 
not arise. In the sense that the act of | 
1919 did not create any diversity in the | 
incidence of the tax in the different | 
States it operated in harmony with the | 
State laws. In the sense that it in- 


|Government. requested said Court of 


State was part of the decedent’s estate. 
the Congress was acting in disregard of 
State rules of property. 

Coming now to the controlling issue 
in this case, what did the Congress in- 
tend by the words, “general power of 
appointment?” “By a general power we 


soever the donee pleases. By a par- 
ticular power is meant that the donee 
is restricted to some object designated 
in the deed creating the power.” Sugden 
on Powers, 8th Ed., page 394. “Powers 
may be either general or limited. Gen- 
eral powers are such as the donee can 
exercise in favor of such person or per- 
sons as he pleases, including himself. 
Limited powers, which are sometimes 
called special powers, are such as the 
donee can exercise in favor of certain 
persons or classes.” Farwell on Powers, 
chapter I, section 6. “By a_ general 
power it is understood the right to ap- 
point to whomsoever the donee pleases. 
By « particular power is meant that 
the donee is restricted to some objects 
designated in the deed creating the 
power, as to his own children”: 21 R. C, 
Dh tae 

The right of the donee to vest a fee 
simple estate in the appointee is not 





[Continued on Page 14, Column 6.] 








Individual Bank Debits 
Show Decrease for Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


by banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Aug. 28, made public by the 
Board Aug. 31, aggregated $17,140,000,- 
000 or 5 per cent below the total reported 
for the proceding week and 27 per cent 
above the total reported for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers, for 
|which figures have been published 
| weekly since Jan, 1919, amounted to ap- 
proximately $16,385,000,000, as compared 
| with $17,215,000,000 for the preceding 
| week and $12,810,000,000 for the week 


ended Aug. 29 of last year. 








| Validity of Consolidating 
Tax Returns Is Attacked 


| 


| [Continued from Page 1.1 
was engaged in refining corn, and manu- 
|facturing and selling corn syrup, corn 
| oil, gluten feed, and corn-oil meal. The 
| petitioner was engaged in the manufac- 
| ture of candy. 
| None of the customers of the Clinton 
Company were customers of the Candy 
Company, it is stated, and the petitioner 
purchased at market prices only about 
| 10.3 per cent of the corn syrup manufac- 
| tured by the Clinton Company. 
| In specifying the errors of the Court 
|of Claims to be urged if the Supreme 
|Court should decide to review the case, 
| the brief states: 
| The Court of Claims of the United 
| States erred: 

(1) In finding and holding that arti- 
cles 77 and 78 of regulations 41, as pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner of In- 
| ternal Revenue, were authorized by sec- 








| Stat. L. 303, c. 63). 

(2) In finding and holding that arti- 
| cles 77 and 73 (see Appendix B, p. 27) 
| of regulations 41, as promulgated by the 
| Commissioner of Internal Revenue, were 


| approved by the revenue act of 1918 (40} 


Stat. L. 1057-1151, c. 18). 
(3) In finding and holding that sec- 


136), purporting to declare and to con- 
strue Title II of the revenue act of 1917 
| was a legal justification of said articles 
77 and 78 of regulations 41 or authorized 
the collection of the amounts here in 
question. . 

(4) In applying the provisions of said 
articles 77 and 78 of regulations 41 
with respect to the condition precedent 
that the two companies shall have been 
engaged in “the same or a closely re- 


1917. | 

(5) In finding and holding that the 
| provisions of articles 77 and 78 of 
regulations 41 and section 1331 of the} 


| revenue act of 1921, purporting to con-| 


|strue Title II of the revenue act of 
1917, represent a constitutional method 
of taxation. 

(6) In refusing and failing to find 
certain facts material to the issue, not- 
withstanding both the petitioner and the | 





cluded a subject of taxation which in no 
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understand a right to appoint to whom- | 


an essential attribute of a general power 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board | 


tion 201 (see Appendix A, p. 25) of| 
Title II of the revenue act of 1917 (40) 


tion 1331 (see Appendix C, p. 29) of the} 
revenue act of 1921 (42 Stat. L. 319, ¢.| 


lated business” during the taxable year | ville, and Savannah, indicate that total 


| creased $2,985,000 during the following 





Securities 





| United States Treasury Statement 
| = 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close | 
of business August 29, as made public August 31. 


| 


| “ Corresponding Corresponding 

| Period Period 

| RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year Fiscal Yr.1930. Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
Customs ......e.eeeeee8 $51,307,106.46 $48,520,283.42  $103,451,463.94 $93,111,066.72 
ETICUME CAE: Soe Vee ce 31,224,074.42  34,102,079.45 66,107,627.84 66,705,368.01 
Mise. internal revenue.. 51,781,270.77 47,797,794.33 106,376,170.62 97,799,070.58 





| Foreign obligations— 
| Principal 





Bao cbse t's a LR | hala eee ee 25,000.00 Flog Gia ae 
PUOTON es cise eccetne ° +0,000,000.00 10,000,000.v0 10,019,359.57 10,019,359.57 
| Railroad securities. ..... 306,433.84 294,391.89 560,406.09 959,921.02 
co ee ae 88,706.87 41,265.10 361,545.01 113,747.74 | 
| Trust fund receipts (re- * : 
| appropriated for in- ; 
| WORURORED . «05 sis0%0 56 3,994,544.15 4,384,220.02 10,506,242.07 10,196,404.35 
| Proceeds sale of surplus 

POMPNEES Fess veces vane 2,170,177.41 741,565.39 2,594,603.11 2,416,128.41 
| Panama Canal tolls, ete. 1,727,424.62 2,674,891.27 4,037,242.31 4,254,905.82 
Other miscellaneous.... 11,158,308.56  12,560,055.64 29,191,831.94 30,399,117.74 
} pices. i Sacaticoletlanetens lapel ppiaineatigscas) atic tte anaes 

Total ordinary..... 163,758,047.10 161,116,543.51 333,231,492.50 315,975,089.96 


Excess of expenditures... 34,262,101.35 128,245,398.68 


214,613,571.31 252,006,414.62 

EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ....... 
Refund internai revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 


341,182,124.93 | 
20,985,201.53 
3,209,986.86 
24,059,082.67 

10,000,000.00 | 


178,999,647.12 
3,251,129.63 
1,728,041.63 
7,268 ,072.52 


170,859,574.65 
4,979,050.76 
1,502,113.75 
15,107,679.49 
10,000,000.00 


360,261,851.91 
21,289,806.63 
3,479,397.15 
19,371,426.51 





we iGahabs 6 i... 893,009.83 666,133.91 1,924,007.54 1,267,576.37 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads ............0 113,224.76 422,893.93 57,875.86 ¥15,008.61 | 
War Finance Corp...... +7,022.77 448,518.80 428,735.74 +153,467.56 | 
Shipping Board ....... 2,573,352.54 1,411,334.35 5,690,580.50 3,170,087.39 | 
Alien property funds... 7330,511.72 51,379.72 216,091.34 41,862.31 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 16,890.75 +250,783.36 415,468.91 19,356.46 
iCivil-service ret. fund .. $258,780.47 723,498.37 20,408,845.11 20,016,497.88 | 
| _ Invest. of trust funds— 
| Govt. Life Insurance... 3,770,437.7 4,396,759.05 9,948 ,430.05 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't 224,106.45 Peake ae 187,876.45 
tFor. Service Retirement .......... f ‘< wheter 197,600.00 
Gen. R. R. Contingent... |.......... 712,539.03 60,097.85 








Total ordinary 208,615,792.19 


80,746,150.00 


443,965,610.56 434,177,304.58 








Sinking fund 103,864,950.00 


133,793,700.00 


Rec. for estate taxes... 6,000008- 2. 288: TeOODIOO PS, ees ce 
WOPCOREUTOM, BOTC CCGis.  necccccccecd Le cbeiew iat 503.25 10,500.00 
DORI ai. ce snisecess 5,000.00 80,746,150.00 103,879,453.25  183,804,200.00 


Total expenditures. 198,020,148.45 289,361,942.19 517,845,063.81 567,981,504.58 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 

*The figures for the month include $42,041.90 and for the fiscal year 1980 to date 
$87,390.14 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year, the figures include $66,928.42 and $126,146.18, respectively. 
+Excess of credits (deduct). ¢The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of 
$20,500,000 for the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- 
eign Service retirement fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes 
maturing June 30, 1934. In addition, interest on investments in the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, together with a cash balance of 
$117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note 
issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts avail- 
able on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 
aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. Variations 
in working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 











Savings in Danke of Atlanta Region | 
Show Decline in July of Six Per cent 





Following the semiannual interest, less than five weeks earlier. During this 
period, total savings repo*ted at Atlanta! period loans on securities declined $3,- 
and other cities of the section in July | 076,000, and all other loans increased 
averaged 6.1 per cent less than the total | $2,428,000. Compared with figures for 
for th di th di t the corresponding report date a year ago, 
| =F , Reo we — , FELOE ing %© joans on securities show an increase of 
the monthly financial review of the! more than $4,500,000, and total loans 

Sixth Federal Reserve District, prepared | were ye cogs Fest — at that 
| by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta,| time. Holdings of United States securi- 
\\iind- just made public. | ties and of other stocks and bonds both 


| show decreases compared with five weeks, 
| The full text of the bank’s summary | and a year ago. ° 


of financial conditions in the district fol- | 
lows: | 
July Debits Higher. 


The total of debits to individual ac- | 
counts at 26 reporting cities of the sixth 
district in July was 5.4 per cent greater 
than in June, and shows an increase of 
10.1 per cent over the month of July 
last year. Sixteen of these reporting 
cities show increases over July, 1928, 
while decreases were reported from the , 
other 10 cities, 

Following the semiannual interest pe- | 
riod, savings deposits at Atlanta, at | 
branch cities, and aggregate savings re- | 
ported from other cities in the district 
declined in July, and were in smaller 
| volume than a year ago. Decreases com- | 
pared with June are shown in figures re- 
ported from each city shown in the state- 
ment, and total savings for the district | 
averaged 6.1 per cent less than for June. 
Compared with July, 1928, figures re- 
ported from Nashville show an increase, | 
| but this was more «han outweighed in| 
| the district average by decreases at other | 
| points, and total savings. 





Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Return and . 
Possibility of Profit 





Monts of high money rates 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 
Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY INC. 


A subsidiary of 

The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 

STANLY Carr, Representative 


922 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| Time Deposits Smaller. 
| Weekly reports received from 30 re-| 
| porting member banks located in At- 
{lanta, New Orleans, Birmingham, Jack- 
| sonville, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knox- 


loans of these banks declined $3,638,000 
| between July 10 and August 7, but in- 





week, and on August 14 were $653,000) 








ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK. OF LOS ANGELES 


os Angeles = First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank nd: Security Trust & Savings Bank, two of the 
ks in Southern California. 

‘The Security-First National is fully equipped todo 
every :kind‘of: banking business, and has branches 
‘extending from: Fresno and San Luis Obispo 


7 ‘eeeey, 


}: Imperial Valley 





J. F. SARTORI 


President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR 

TRANSIT SERVICE at the Head 

Office, using motor-cycles, air-mail and 

automobiles fo hurry collections out to other 

Banks and to our Branches, gives Security -First 

National Bank unequalled advantages as Corres- 

pondent for Eastern Banks and Corporations in the territory it occupies. 





NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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Loan Contract Is Signed 


| Heartae Are Announced 
To Build Four Steamers | 


By Trade Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] The Trade Cee pees 
nally a Shipping Board cargo service and, public hearings and conferences for 
, Bhan ick “py oe | Sept. 3, 5 and 6 was announced Aug. 
was sold to its present owners in 1925. |; «The Commission’s announcement 
It was the first of the Board’s cargo. ¢ojlow 


‘ s in full text: 
lines to be transferred to private owner- | 


. ; Trial examiners’ hearings: 
ship. Since operation by its present} Morgan Belleék China Company, of 


owners, however, a considerable passen-| Cantoy, Ohio; Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 3, 
ger business is being developed and the} 10 a. m., daylight saving time, room 331, 
new vessels accordingly have been| Young’s, hotel; alleged misrepresentation 
planned to have accommodations for 100} in sale of chinaware; William C. Reeves, 
persons each. They will be of more than| trial examiner; James M. Brinson, com- 
9,000 tons deadweight, and will have a/ mission’s attorney. (Docket 1670). 
sea speed of about 16 knots. | Morgan Belleek China Company, of 

In other respects the vessels have been| Canton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Thursday, 
designed to suit the requirements of the| Sept. 5, 10 a. m., daylight saving time, 
trade in which they will engage. | No. 2 Court room, Federal building; al- 

The loan to the Export company will| !eged misrepresentation in sale of china- 
amount to approximately $6,675,000, and| Ware; William C. Reeves, trial examiner}; 
will be extended at the minimum rates of James M. Brinson, commission’s attor- 
interest provided in the Jones-White law.| "¢y- (Docket 1670). 
Repayment will be made in 20 equal an-| Everitt & Graf, Inc., of Milwaukee; 
nual installments, with interest payable| Milwaukee, Friday, Sept. 6, 10 a. m., 
semiannually. Advances of this Gov-| office of custodian, post office building; 
ernment money will only be made, how-| alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
ever, after that portion of the cost to| women’s hats; John W. Addison, trial 
be paid for directly by the shipowner| examiner; William A. Sweet, commis- 
has been expended. | sion’s attorney. (Docket 1611). 
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NOTICE 


On Tuesday, September 10, 1929, all offers of 
exchange of securities listed below will end. All securi- 
ties must be deposited or mailed so as to be postmarked 
on or before September 10, 1929, to take advantage of 
these offers. On that date all voluntary exchange offers 
for securities of the Associated Gas and Electric System 
will cease. No others will be made during the current 









































































































































































calendar year. 
TO BE DEPOSITED | Outstanding 
. with public 6% Convertible 
STOCKS (per share) Shares Debentures 
Assoc. G. and El. Co. Original Series Pfd.__.| 47,951 $ 60 
Assoc. G. and El. Co. $7 Pid. .............._--} 69,755 105 
Assoc. G. and El. Co. $6 Pid. and $6. | 160 105 
Assoc. Utilities Investing Corp... “ 4,328 60 
Binghamton Light, Heat and Pr. Co. $6 Pfd._.. 15,020 110 
Broad River Power Company 7% i ceccicnvcaneiail 22,309 110 
Clarion River Power Co. Participating Pref... 10,535 10 
Eastern Utilities Investing ate Se teccese 10,802 110 
Empire Gas and Elec. Co. 6% 8,650 105 
Empire Gas and Elec. Co. 7% Pfd ‘ 10,391 110 
Empire Gas and Elec. Co. 7%% Pfd..___ 1,566 103 
Erie Lighting Company Preference ......____ 2.414 so 
Florida Public Service Company 7% Pfd...__. 7,960 110 
General Gas & Electric $8 Preferred ....__. a 20,869 125 
General Gas & Electric $7 Preferred... wi 28,350 110 
General Gas & Electric Class B Common_.__ 5,541 110 
General Gas & Electric Div. Participations__.__. 11,538 30 
«Lockport Light, Heat & Power Co. 6% Pfd._.. 1,558 105 
Lockport: Light, Heat & Power Co. 7% . 5,431 105 
Metropolitan Edison Company Common... 10,190 250 
Metropolitan Edison Company $7. Pfd. 7,359 110 
Metropolitan Edison Company $6 Pid. _.___. 127,420 110 
The Mohawk Valley ‘Company Common ...._.._. ,071 80 
New con Power and Light Co. $6 Pfd.____. 17,602 110 
New York Central Elec. Corp. 7% Pfd......._ 38,681 110 
shih teen ciinaiinaeaptiinacnoariilaeen hte | e 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. $7 Pfd._....| 2,523 110 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. $6 Pfd.__.__.. 3,227 110 
on Power Corp. 6% Pfd.............._-__. 189 105 
Rochester Cent. Power Corp. 6% Pfd.........__. 97,369 100 
Rochester Central Power Corp. Common —..._ 34,163 50 
Rochester Gas and Elec. Corp. 6% Pfd. mall 170,957 105 
Rochester Gas and Elec. Corp. 7% Pfd. 32,741 105 
Total .. 987,320 
, 534% 
BONDS (per $1,000) oan 
Amount Certificates 
A. G. & E. Co. 64% Conv. B and C.. | $1,636,400 $1,050 
Auburn Gas Co. 5s, due 1930 a anneal 255,000 1,000 
W. S. Barstow & Co. 6s, due 1942... | 2,910,000 1,040 
Binghamton L. H. & Pr. Co. 5s, due 1946... 7,146,000 1,040 
Bolivar, Richburg Elec. Corp. 6s, due 1937... | 40,000 1,020 
Broad River Power Co, 5s, due 1954...__ | 4,910,400 1,030 
Broad River Power Co. 6%s, due 1934. 1,269,800 1,030 
Canadea Power Corp. 5s, due 1958_... z 2,000,000 1,040 
Chasm Power Co. 5s, due 1955... 53,000 1,050 
Citizens L., H. & Pr. Co. 5s, due 1934... 1,189,000 1,050 
Columbia Gas Light Co. 7s, due 1930... 278,200 1,010 
Columbia , Gas & Elec. Co. 5s, due 1936. 1,708,300 1,040 
Dansville Gas & Electric Co. 5s, due 1930... 32,500 1,000 
Delaware Gas Light Co. 5s, due 1939... adel 305,000 1,050 
Depew & Lanc. L., P. & Cond. Co. 5s, due 1954 472,500 1,050 
Du Bois Elec. & Trac. Co. 5s, due 1932... 151,000 1,050 
Elmira Water, Lt. and RR. Co. 5s, due 1956... 4,878,600 1,040 
Empire Coke and G. & E. Co. 5s, due 1941___.. 2,644,000 1,010 
Empire Gas and Electric Co. 6s, due 1952 1,841,500 1,080 
Erie Lighting Company 5s, due 1967... 3,322,000 1,050 
Florida Public Service Co. 6s, due 1955... 
Florida Public Service Co. 6%s, due 1949. 
Florida Public Service Co. 7s, due 1934... 
Genesee Valley Power Corp. 6s, due seriall 
Granville Elec. & Gas Co. 5s, due 1933... | 
- Hornell Electric Co. 5s, due 1943000 45,300 1,015 
Indiana Gas Utilities Company 5s,. due 1946. 786,000 1,050 
Jefferson Electric Company 5s, due 1933... 144,500 1,050 
Lake Ontario Power Corp. 5%s, due 1929____ 164,000 1,000 
Lake Ontario Power Corp. 5%s, due 1957... 764,500 1,040 
cusenapbaintenisnarinienstapenipginddliingstinmeladiatamenseadeciatalsdtie’ 
Lake Shore Gas Company 5%s, due 1950... 628,100 1,050 
Lexington Water Power Co. Ss, due 1968 ae 9,804,700 1,000 
Lexington Water Power Co. 5%s, due 1953... , 3,988,000 1,000 
Lockport Lt., Ht. & Pr. Co. 5i%4s, due 1954 | 1,260,500 1,040 
Lock Haven Gas & Coke Co. 6s, due 1944... 50,550 1,050 
Long Island Water Corp. 5%s, due 1955... | 2,220,000 1,050 
Manila Electric Company 5s. due 1946... 64,000 1,050 
Manila Electric R.R. & L. Corp. 5s, due 1953 1,143,000 1,050 
Manila Suburban Rwys. Co. 5s, due 1946... 55,000 1,050 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 4%s, due 1968... 22,691,000 1,000 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 5s, due 1953.........| 7,562,800 1,040 
Municipal Gas and Elec. Co. 44s, due 1942... | 1,385,000 1,000 
New Jersey Pr. and Light Co. 5s, due 1956... 5,981,500 1,040 
New York Central Elec. Corp. 5%s, due 1950 3,268,800 1,040 
N. Y. State G. & Elec. Corp. 544s, due 1962... 3,791,500 1,075 
a aabeeee ieee _annasineusisiatinaerenaetaemeaai 
N. Y. State G. & Elec. . 63, due 1952... 397,500 1,100 
Northern Pennsylvania Pr. . 5s, due 1956 1,916,300 1,040 
Parr Shoals Power Co. 5s, due 1952... 2,427,000 1,040 
Penn Public Service Corp. Ss, due 1954 2,668,500 1,050 
Penn Public Service Corp. 6s, due 1947... | 5,047,000 1,090 
a | <expuasapeennslammreninmenaienniatrteammaaaaans 
Plattsburgh Gas & Elec. Co. 5s, due 1939... 240,000 1,050 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Gas Co. 6s, due 1929... 140,000 1,010 
Richmond Light & R.R. 4s, due 1952... 1,105,000 875 
Ridgefield Electric Co. 5s, due 1932.00. 26,000 1,010 
Ro er Cent. Pr. Corp. “A” 5s, due 1953... 20,052,500 950 
Rochester G. & E. 4%s, Series “D", due 1977 6,000,000 1,020 
Rochester G. & E. 5%, Series “C”, due 1948.. 3,974,000 1,040 
Rochester G. & E. 7s, Series “B”, due 1946 6,896,700 1,050 
Rochester Ry. and Lt. Co. 5s, due 1954... sl 10,827,600 1,050 
Sayre Elec. Co. 5s, due 1947.00.00. | 396,000 1,040 
Seneca Power Corporation 6s, due 1946... r 403,000 1,040 
Silver Creek Electric Co. 5s, due 1956. 61,100 
Spring Brook Wat. Co. pm. FS Se, one 1980. yeas eee 
Development . jue 000 I 
Union Gas & Ss Ss, due 1935... 486,000 1,050 
Warren Light & Power Co. 5s, due 1931.......... 107,000 1,020 
Wayland Light & Power Co. Ss, due 1959......... 59,400 1,050 
York Haven Water & Pr. Co, 5s, due 1951... 1,371,500 1,040 
Total srsiphanincdomendtintaehideehitoamembabiintcte ais alia ih (ama rn an 





» The 54% Interest Bearing Convertible Investment Certificates and 6% 


f 


0 : Convertible 
Debentures will be delivered at 100, in exchange for the above Stocks and Bonds et 
the values shown. 
The Investment Certificates and 6% Convertible Debentures will be available in 
denominations of $1,000 in Coupon and $100 or multiples in Registered form. 
interest bearimg scrip will be issued for fractional amounts and the undersigned will 
sell additional fractional amounts at par to enable depositors to even off. 

Interest will be adjusted on exchanges so as to be continuous but aot overlapping. 

All exchanges are subject to the terms of the offers mailed to the holders of 
securities to be deposited. Further information may be obtained from your Security 
Dealer or the undersigned. 


F 


Holders of coupon bonds should deposit them with The Chase National Bank 
the City of New York, Agency Division. corner Pine and Nassau Streets. 


Stocks and Registered Bonds should be sent to the undersigned at Room 2016 
61 Broadway, New York City, 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SECURITIES CO., Inc. 
Angust 29, 1929, 61 Broadway, New York Cit, 
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Reduction in Rates 
~ Exceed Increases 


Mr. Smoot Says 254 of Total 
’ Of 431 Revisions Rep- 
resent Decreases. 


~ 


The report of the majority member- 


ship of the Senate Committee on Finance 
on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) has been 
made public by Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, chairman of the Committee. 
Changes in the rate schedules of the 


House bill totaling 431 are provided by 
the Senate draft, according to the esti- 
mate of Senator Smoot, 177 of which 
are increases in the House rates and 
254 decreases. = ; 

The Committee majority, it was 
pointed out in the report, also has made 
substantial changes in the administra- 
tive and miscellaneous phases of the 
measure. The Senate majority, it was 
explained, has retained the Tariff Com- 
mission in its present form of a bi- 

‘partisan board of six members instead 
of the House proposal for a Commission 
of seven members to be appointed by 
the President without regard to party 
affiliation. 

“Senator Smoot also estimated that the 
pYro Senate rates would return a 
probable revenue of $605,489,000 as com- 
pared to the estimated return of $646,- 
014,000 from the House bill and $516,- 
581,000 from the present tariff law. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2667) to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, 
having had the same under consideration, 

, reports favorably thereon with amend- 
ments and, as amended, recommends that 
the bill do pass. 


Schedule 1-Chemicalls, 
Oils, and Paints. 


Schedule 1, as revised by the commit- 
tee, represents a decided decrease in the 





bill as passed by the House of Repre- | 


sentatives and a very small increase over 
the rates in the act of 1922. 

The equivalent ad valorem rate on all 
chemicals and allied products entered for 
duty under Schedule 1, based on the im- 
ports one 1928, is 29.83 per cent in 
the Senate bill, as compared with 32.34 
and 29.32 per cent, respectively, in the 
House bill and in the act of 1922. This 
is a decrease of 7.8 per cent in the equiv- 
alent ad valorem of the House bill and 
an increase of 1.7 per cent over the act 
of 1922.. The ad valorem rate of the 
chemical schedule is substantially lower 
than that in most of the other dutiable 
schedules. 

The calculated revenue from the chem- 
ical schedule as revised, based on im- 
ports during 1928, is $28,167,754, or $2,- 
366,981 less than is shown in the House 
bill and $481,288 more than in the act 
of 1922. 

The committee received requests for 
rate changes in 50 of the 98 paragraphs 
of the House bill. Rates were changed 
in 35 paragraphs, 6 commodities received 
specific mention, and a change in phra- 
seology was made in 5 paragraphs. A 
total of 74 rates were changed—56 rep- 
resenting decreases and 18 increases. Of 
the decreases, 19 were by transfer from 
the dutiable to the free list. The in- 
creases concern chiefly those industries 
in which competition from imports was 
particularly severe or existing rates of 
duty failed to equalize differences in do- 
mestic costs of production and foreign 
prices. Most of the decreases were on 
commodities in the manufacture of which 
the domestic industry is firmly estab- 
lished and foreign competition negligible. 
These commodities include nitric acid, 
calcium carbide, carbon tetrachloride, 
synthetic indigo, sulphur black, and ink 
and ink powders. 

A departure from the course pursued 
by the Ways and Means Committee was 
the recommendation by the Committee 
for decreases even though no requests 
had been received by either committee 
of Congress. 
Committee that 
products in the act of 1922 were un- 
necessarily high because of changed con- 


ditions in the industry following the | 


passage of that act. 


Articles transferred from the dutiable | 


list to the free list are: 

Nitric acid, bleached shellac, crude 
chicle, tea waste, sarsaparilla root, 
gentian, belladonna, digitalis, henbane, 
stramonium, ergot, London purple, 


kieserite, rapeseed oil (when denatured), | 


sesame oil (when denatured), sunflower- 
seed oil (when denatured), eucalyptus 


oil, arrowroot starch, tar and pitch of ! 


wood. 

The xbove articles are in addition to 
the 12 items transferred to the free list 
in the House bill. 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals. 


The outstanding development in the 
domestic chemical industry since the war 
is in the organic field which, in the 
main, divides itself into two groups— 
noncoal-tar and coal-tar chemicals. 

Paragraph 2.—Progress 
coal-tar organic chemical industry has 


probably equaled that in the coal-tar | 


chemical industry. This is notably true 
in. the development of hydrocarhon de- 
rivatives covered 
solvents, fermentation chemicals, and 
other synthetic products. From acety- 
lene, and from hydrocarbon gases de- 
rived from natural gas and other sources, 
an-entirely new synthetic organic in- 
dustry has been developed in the United 
States. Increased production of some 
of the derivatives has bene extraordinary 
and accompanied with a pronounced de- 
cline in prices. One of the most im- 
portant products is ethylene glycol, used 


as a partial substitute for glycerin in | 


the manufacture of low-freezing dyna- 
mite and as an antifreeze in automo- 
bile radiators. Domestic consumption 
increased from 10,000 pounds in 1922 to 
nearly 12, 
the price decline in that period was from 
$1 to 27 cents. 

Paragraph 4. 
“all the 
secondary, or tertiary,” has been added 


Alcohols.—The phrase 


> 


It was the opinion of the | 
the rates on certain | 


in the non- | 


in paragraph 2, in| 


000.000 pounds in 1927, whils | 


foregoing whether primary. | 


1570) 


Tariff 
: Tariff Explained in 
On Bill by Majority of Senate Committee 


| Amendmenits Made 





types of butyl alcohol, and 8 ty 
of amyl alcohol. The phrase “and mix- 
tures in chief value of any one or more 
of the foregoing,” has been added in 
order to vent the evasion of duty by 
the addition of a small amount of an- 
other material which might result in the 
classification for the purposes of duty 
of this mixture in another paragraph 
at a lower rate. 

The production of industrial alcohol, 
(ethyl alcohol), exceeds in quantity and 
value that of any organic chemical. 
About 40 per cent of the output is con- 
sumed as an antifreeze for automobile 
radiators. Other important uses are in 
the cellulose industry (lacquers, pyroxy- 
lin, rayon, and films); as a solvent for 
shellac and varnish; in the preparation 
of pharmaceuticals, perfumes, and many 
other products. At the present time 
most of the alcohol is produced from 
blackstrap molasses, and smaller quan- 
tities from corn. That synthetic ethyl 
alcohol may become of commercial im- 
portance in the near future is indicated 
by a successful text of 30 days (in 
May), by one of the leading chemical 
companies, using as raw material one 
of the constituents of natural gas. Syn- 
thetic methyl, amyl, and propyl alco- 
hols are already produced commercially 
on a large scale in this country. 

Other noncoal-tar organic chemicals.— 
Products showing great progress in re- 
cent years include citric and formic acids, 
and syntheti: acetic acid and acetone. 
Domestic production of citric acid by 
fermentation of cane sugar, with the out- 
put of the California by-product citrus 
industry, has rendered the United States 
independent of foreign sources for acid 
and for raw materials. Under the act 
of 1922 the increase in imports of citric 
acid, chiefly in the form of duty-free 
lemon juice, was significant until 1927 
and 1928, when ‘the small lemon crop in 
Italy caused a shortage in Europe and 
a price for citric acid higher than in 
the United States. With a normal lemon 
crop in Italy indicated for this year, 
imports of citric acid either in the form 
of citrous materials or as a finished prod- 
uct, will probably again increase. The 
committee concurred in the House trans- 
fer of citrous juices to the dutiable list. 

Late in 1928 the domestic production 

|of formic acid was commenced by two 
manufacturers and marked the first out- 
put since 1923. A duty of 4 cents per 
pound on formic acid should permit the 
| new industry to continue. 


| Paragraph 7.—Fixed Nitrogen. 

The increase in world production of 
fixed nitrogen is one of the most re- 
markable postwar achievements of the 
chemical industry. Consumption of at- 
mospheriec nitrogen now exceeds that of 
Chilean nitrate of soda, formerly the 
chief source of supply. Although the 
United States entered this field some- 
what later than European nations, the 
$50,000,000 thus far invested ranks syn- 
thetic nitrogen as one of the important 
chemical industries, with a capacity that 
will render us independent of Chilean 
nitrate of-soda for nitric-acid’ manufac- 
ture. The availability of cheap nitrates 
and nitric acid is of great economic 
value to industry, to agriculture, and to 
national defense. 

Request was made for a transfer to 
the free list of the ammonium com- 
pounds in paragraph 7 for fertilizer 
| peeeeee Such transfer was not made, 
however, for the following reasons: (1) 
Mixed fertilizers, including those con- 
taining ammonium compounds, are duty 
free, as for example, nitrophoska. (2) 
For the 4-year period ending in 1928. 
98.4 per cent of all fertilizer imports 
were entered duty free. (3) Urea, which 
has the highest nitrogen content of any 
commercial fertilizer material and is 
consumed in increasing amounts. had 
been transferred from the dutiable list 
to the free list. 


Paragraph 11. 
Resins. 


The only synthetic resins mentioned 
in the act of 1922 are those of coal-tar 
| origin provided for in paragraph 28. 
| A specific provision for synthetic 
gums and resins not specially provided 
for has been made in this paragraph in 
order to cover a number of new synthetic 
gums and resins recently developed and 
now assuming commercial importance. 


Paragraph 19.—Casein. 


Provision has been made for “mixtures 
| of which casein or lactarene is the com- 
ponent material of chief value not spe- 
cially provided for,” in order to prevent 
the evasion of the duty on casein by the 
| importation of a mixture of casein and 
another ingredient under other para- 
graphs, as, for example, under para- 
graph 1459 (act of 1922) at 20 per cent 
ad valorem. The committee recom- 
mended an increase in the duty on casein 
from 2% to 3% cents per pound, in or- 
der that the dairy interests might derive 
'some gain. Each year over 10,000,000,- 
1000 pounds of skimmed milk goes to 
waste, a portion of Which might be con- 
| verted into casein. Over half of the 
| domestic consumption is supplied by im- 
|ports. In granting an increase of no 
| more than 1 cent per pound, the com- 
| mittee considered the pronounced trend 
|toward substitution of supercalendered 
for coated paper, in the production of 
which over 75 per cent of domestic con- 
sumption of casein was formerly used. 


Paragraphs 27-28. — Coal-tar 
Chemicals. 


During the war and under the protec- 
tion afforded by the present tariff act 
the growth of the coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry was phenomenal. In 1913, a 
small quantity of domestic dyes had been 
produced almost exclusively from im- 
ported intermediates. In 1927, about 94 
per cent by quantity and about 80 per 
cent by value of all dyes consumed in 
the United States were of domestic man- 
ufacture, and there was an exportable 
| surplus of indigo and sulphur black. 

Recent years have been characterized 
by sharp competition among domestic 
dye producers and by declining price 
levels for dyes—in fact, many now sell 
for less than in 1913. There has been 
a highly creditable development in the 
domestic output of vat and other fast 
| dyes which hoid a popular interest be- 
cause of high fastness and ultimate econ- 
omy in use, 

Under the provisions of the tariff act 
of 1922 the original ad valorem rates in 


Synthetic 








in order to eliminate doubt as to the| paragraphs 27 and 28 of 55 and 60 per 


inclusion of the various types of each 
alcohol mentioned by name_ in para- 
raph 4. For example, there 
ike 2 types of propyl alcohol, 4 
o 


~ 


are at) 


| cent, respectively, were reduced on Sep- 
| tember 22, 1924, to 40 and 46 per cent. 
After careful consideration of the 
| status of the coal-tar chemical industry 
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Chemicals 
Report 


In Chemical Schedule 


Slight Increase in Revenue 
Over Present Total Is 
Predicted. 


and of the increase in imports of dyes, 
the committee recommended the reten- 
tion of the provision for assessment of 
duties on the basis of American selling 
price on those products made in the 
United States, and of United States 
value (the selling price of the imported 
articles less certain statutory deduc- 
tions), on those products not made in 
the United States. 

Paragraph 27. — Subparagraph (b) 
makes provision for carbolic acid, re- 
fined cresylic acid, meeting the pre- 
scribed tests, and phenol, at 20 per cent 
ad valorem and 3% cents per pound, 
confirming the presidential proclamation 
on these products which reduced the 
rates from 40 per cent ad valorem and 
7 cents to 20 per cent and 3% cents 
per pound. In addition, three derivatives 
of cresol, namely, metacresol, orthocre- 
sol, and paracresol, were provided-for at 
20 per cent ad valorem and 3% cents 
per pound. 

Paragraph 28.—The rates on synthetic 
indigo and sulphur black, the two im- 
portant low-priced bulk colors, were re- 
duced from 7 cents per pound and 45 
per cent ad valorem to 3 cents and 20 
per cent. For the 5-year period ending 
with 1928, these two dyes represented 
nearly 48 per cent by quantity and over 
16 per cent by value of the total dye 
production, and the greater part of our 
— of dyes now consists of the two 
colors. 


Paragraph 31 (a) (1).—Cellu- 
lose Acetate Waste. 


The phrase ‘cellulose acetate rayon 
waste and other cellulose acetate waste” 
was stricken out of the House bill and 
‘waste wholly or in chief value of cellu- 
lose acetate” inserted in lieu thereof. 
The new language is intended to cover 
the cellulose acetate waste resulting 
from the manufacture of blocks, sheets, 
rods, and other forms as well as from 
the manufacture of the above forms into 
finished articles. In addition, it is in- 
tended to cover the waste filaments, 
fibers, and yarns from cellulose acetate 
artificial silk. 


Paragraph 31 (b) (1).—Py- 
roxylin Sheets for Safety Glass. 
A recent development of great prom- 


ise in the pyroxyiin industry is the pro- 
duction of transparent sheets of pyrox- 
ylin or celluloid for use in the manufac- 
ture of safety or nonshatterable glass 
for automobiles which consists of a sheet 
of transparent pyroxylin cemented _be- 
tween two layers of plate or sheet glass. 

The duty on transparent sheets of py- 
roxylin) more than three one-thousandths 
of 1 inch in thickness) was increased 
from 45 to 50 cents per pound. Other 
sheets of pyroxylin, whether transparent 
or not, will be dutiable under (b) (1) at 
40 cents per pound. 


Paragraph 31 (c).—Cellulose 
Sheets. 


Specific provision was given for sheets, 
bands, and strips, (exceeding 1 inch in 
width but not exceeding three one-thou- 
sandths of 1 inch in thickness), whether 
known as cellophane or by any other 
name whatsoever. This material made 
from cellulose by the viscose or other 
process was not specifically provided for 
in the act of 1922. It has been subject 
to duty at various rates, first at 25 per 
cent, later at 60 per cent, and recently 
by a court decision at 40 cents per pound 
under paragraph 31. 


Paragraph 38.—Esters. 


Development of the new lacquers for 
automobiles, furniture, and for other 
uses was accompanied with enormous in- 
creases in production of such necessary 
solvents as butyl acetate and ethyl ace- 
tate. Butyl acetate, the more important, 
is produced from butyl] alcohol made from 
corn by a fermentation process devel- 
oped during the war. In 1928 it was re- 
ported that about 8,000,000 bushels of 
corn were consumed in its manufacture. 
During that same year imports of butyl 
acetate, dutiable under the act of 1922 
at a lower rate than butyl alcohol, dis- 
placed nearly 800,000 bushels of corn. 
For that reason the committee concurred 
with the House in its increased rate of 
duty on butyl acetate. 


Paragraphs 53, 54, and 55.— 
Vegetable Oils. 


Two opposing interests in the vege- 
table-oil industry were represented be- 
fore the committee—the agricultural, re- 
questing a 45 per cent ad valorem duty 
or the equivalent specific rate on all fats 
and oils, to increase the price level; and 
the soap makers, other consumers of 
inedible oils, and laundry interests, re- 
questing free inedible vegetable oils to 
afford an adequate supply of raw ma- 
terials. Coconut oil is predominently the 
most important of imported vegetable oils 
and constitutes 47 per cent of our total 
imports of fats and oils, (including the 
oil in copra). Over 99 per cent of the 
imported coconut oil enters free of duty 
from the Philippines, and the committee 
deemed it unwise to disturb existing re- 
lations with the islands by im sing @ 
duty or by limiting imports. ith this 
decision an increase in duty on other fats 
and oils was not considered advisable. 
Furthermore, drastic increases might re- 
flect unfavorably on our large exportable 
surplus of edible fats, chiefly lard, which 
totals annually about 800,000,000 
pounds, because of the transfer of for- 
eign oils to markets now using domestic 
exported oil. Attention was called to the 
fact that there was also a deficit of more 
than 700,000,000 pounds of inedible oils 
used by the soap and inedible fat con- 
suming industries. In order to aid in 
supplying this deficit, without impairing 
the existing price level of edible oils and 
fats, the committee transferred sesame 
and sunflower-seed oils, when denatured 
so as to be unfit for edible purposes, from 
the dutiable list to the free list. A simi- 
lar transfer was made of rapeseed oil, 
used chiefly in compounding lubricating 
oils, for which purpose it is not competi- 
tive with any oil produced in the United 
States. ‘ 

The rate of duty on soy-bean oil was 
decreased from 5 cents per pound, as pro- 
vided in the House bill, to 2.8 cents per 





pound but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem, which conforms with the request 
of. the agricultural interests. 

The rate of duty on linseed oil was 
decreased from 4.16 cents per pound in 
the House bill to 3.7 cents per pound to 
conform with the rate proclaimed by the 
President after investigation of produc- 
tion costs by the Tariff Commission. This 
rate allows a compensatory duty on flax- 
seed, the presidential proclamation rate 
for which was also recommended. 


Paragraph 58.—Oil Mixtures. 

The phrase “but not less than the 
rate applicable to the component mate- 
rial subject to the highest rate of duty” 
inserted in H. R. 2667 was approved by 
the ¢ommittee? 

This will prevent the evasion of duty 
on an individual oil in paragraphs 53, 
54, or 55, by importation of a mixture 
containing a small amount of another 
oil at the basket-clause rate of 25 per 
cent, as compared with the specific rate 
which, in many cases, is higher than the 
25 per cent rate. An example is the 
importation of linseed oil containing a 
small amount of naphtha or soy-bean 
oil at 25 per cent, which is less than 
the specific rate on linseed oil. This 
mixture is suitable for practically the 
same uses as the pure linseed oil. 


Paragraph 62.—Bath Salts and 
Tablets. 


Administrative difficulties in regard to 
the classification of bath salts and tab- 
lets under the act of 1922 have occurred. 
Medicinal salts and tablets have been 
classed under paragraph 5 at 25 per 
cent ad valorem, whereas perfumed bath 
salts and tablets have been classified un- 
der paragraph 62 at 75 per cent. The 
medicinal are ordinarily not perfumed. 
Specific provision has been given in the 
Senate bill for unperfumed at 25 per 
cent ad valorem and for the perfumed, 
whether or not having medicinal prop- 
erties, at 75 per cent ad valorem. 


Schedule 2. - Earths, 
Earthenware and 
Glassware. 


The committee has changed a number 
of the rates imposed under the bill passed 
by the House, of which 20 were in- 
creases and 30 were decreases. These 
changes include 3 commodities which 
have been transferred to the free list, 
and 3 commodities which have been 
transferred from the free list to the 
dutiable. list. The items transferred to 
the free list are silica, burrstones, and 

indstones. Those transferred from the 
ree list are statuary of plaster of Paris 
for presentation (without charge), to 
religious organizations; stained-glass 
windows for churches, valued at between 
$15 and $35 per square foot; and 
Venetian glass mosaics which are works 
of art. These changes reduced the equiv- 
alent ad valofem ‘rate for the schedule 
as a whole from approximately 54.84 per 
cent to approximately 53.23 per cent, a 
decrease of 2.93 per cent. 

Additional protection was given to a 
number of industries which by reason 
of changed conditions—manufacturing or 
competitive—subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the existing law, have found 
it. increasingly: difficult to dispose of- 
their products in the American markets 
in competition with the products of for- 
eign producers. These include the brick, 
cement, tile, pottery, and glass indus- 
tries, whose sales are largely affected 
by the competition in domestic markets 
from foreign sources. 


Paragraph 201.—Common 
Building Brick. 


Comparatively little foreign common 
building brick is used in this country ex- 
cept the brick, for the most part from 
Belgium, imported through the port of 
New York and used at that point. The 
imported brick competes almost wholly 
with the similar product made in the 
Hudson River district of New York, the 
only important source of supply of the 
domestic brick for New York City. The 
importation of brick free of duty en- 
ables importers to sell the foreign pro- 
duct in that market at a price consider- 
ably below the price at which the do- 
mestic producers would have to sell in 
order to manufacture at a profit. Be- 
cause of comparatively high transporta- 
tion costs, imported brick does not move 
to inland points, and accordingly the 
proposed duty of $1.25 per thousand 
would not affect the prices for that com- 
modity at points distant from the sea- 
board. It would, however, benefit the 
producers in the Hudson River district 
who sell practically their total output in 
New York City. 


Paragraph 202.—Earthen Tile. 


A considerable proportion of the wall 
tile imported consists of articles known 
as strips and trim tiles. Such articles 
also constitute an important part of the 
domestic production of glazed-wall tile. 
Because of the comparatively low selling 
prices in the United States of the im- 
portedecommodities, the sales of the do- 
mestic articles have been considerably 
curtailed, with a resultant decline in 
employment of American workmen. Com- 
parisons of the selling prices of com- 

arable domestic and imported articles 
ndicate that the rates of duty under 
the existing law do not adequately pro- 
tect the American industry. The in- 
creases in rates have been given in order 
to more nearly equalize the selling prices 
of the competing domestic and foreign 
gamed in important seaboard mar- 

ets. 


Paragraph 205.—Cement. 


Because of comparatively high trans- 
gestation costs in this country, imported 
ortland cement competes with the do- 
mestic product principally at American 
seaboard points, and the domestic ce- 
ment plants most effected by the competi- 
tion from foreign sources are those 
adjacent to the seaboard which ordi- 
narily supply seaboard markets. Ninety 
per cent or more of the imports, for the 
most part from Belgium, are entered 
free of duty. The great bulk of the 
imports has been sold in a relatively few 
important markets on the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coasts, and importation free 
of duty has enabled importers to under- 
sell the domestic producers at these 
oints. The prices for domestic cement 
n these markets—sin mosf*instances con- 
siderably lower than the prices prevail- 
ing at points distant from the seaboard 
indicate that the American producers 
have found it necessary to materially 
reduce their prices in order to dispose 
of their product in such markets. A duty 


of 8 cents per 100 pounds, which is 

equivalent to 30.4 cents per barrel, is 

imposed in order to more nearly equalize 

the spread between the prices of the 

competing domestic and foregin products. 
4 
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Glass ; 


Paragraph 207. — Activated 


Earth. 


A specific provision has been made in 
this paragraph for earths artificially ac- 
tivated with acid or other material. Such 
earths are usually treated with sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid. This provision does 
not include within its scope earths which 
have been activated solely by the appli- 
cation of heat. 


Paragraphs 21 1-212.— 
Earthenware and China Table- 
' ware. 


There has been considerable unem- 
ployment in the tableware branch of the 
domestic pottery industry in recent years, 
and competitive conditions indicate that 
the industry is in need of additional pro- 
tection. The domestie producers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete in price with the foreign producers 
of the less expensive grades of ware. 
For such wares the present rates of duty 
do not afford the American industry ade- 
quate protection and accordingly the 
rates have been increased for articles 
which constitute the great bulk of the 
sales in this country of comparatively 
inexpensive pottery. ; 

Under the provisions of paragraphs 
211 and 212, a specific rate of duty, in 
addition to the ad valorem rates pro- 
vided therein, is imposed upon plates, 
cups, or saucers, valued at not more than 
50 cents per dozen, and upon cups and 
saucers imported as units, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per dozen units. The 
specific rate is 10 cents per dozen for 
plates, cups, or saucers, or 20 cents_per 
dozen units, each unit consisting of a 
cup and saucer. 


Glass and Glassware. 


The rates of duty imposed upon com- 
mon window glass and plate glass are, 
in effect, prattically those proclaimed by 
the President in accordance with the 
findings of the Tariff Commission in its 
investigations of the differences in costs 
of production of comparable and com- 
peting domestic and foreign products. 

Increased rates of duty were imposed 
upon glass globes and shades because 
the rates imposed upon such articles 
under existing law enabled importers to 
undersell domestic producers in impor- 
tant markets. 

The increased rate for chemical and 
scientific glassware was imposed in or- 
der to encourage the production in this 
country of arti®les which are necessary 
in time of war. Prior to 1914 the United 
States depended wholly upon foreign pro- 
ducers for the supply of such glassware. 
American manufacturers now supply a 
considerable portion of the domestic re- 
quirements, and the American industry 
can be maintained if it is adequately 
protected. 

Machine production of glass bottles 
has for the most part displaced the older 
hand-blown method of production, and 
those produced by the latter method 
consist of types which have not as yet 
been successfully made by machines. An 
increased rate has been imposed upon 
bottles used as containers of perfume 
and toilet preparations in order to per- 
petuate an industry which is practically 
the only source of meres for the 
comparatively few highly skilled glass- 
bottle blowers remaining in the trade. 

Specific provision has been made in 
paragraph 218 (b) for gauge glass tubes 
wholly or in chief value of glass. Such 
articles consist of glass tubes for use 
on boilers, and in this connection are 
for the most part known as water gauge- 
glasses or tubular-gauge glasses. 

Paragraph 220 is a new provision in- 
serted by the House providing for a rate 
of 60 per cent ad valorem on laminated 
glass and manufactures thereof. This 
is an increasingly} important industry. 
One of the chief products of this indus- 
try dutiable under this paragraph is 
automobile wind shields made with 
sheets of glass laminated with pyroxylin. 

Paragraph 221 removes the plate- 
glass duty from rolled, cylinder, crown, 
and sheet glass, wholly or partly ground, 
for the purpose of ornamentation (even 
though such ornamentation constitutes 
obsuration). Such glass (except rolled 
glass), is subjected to the additional 
duty of 5 per cent provided in paragraph 
224. Rolled and sheet glass less than 
one-fourth but not less than one-eighth 
of 1 inch in thickness, when obscured in 
any manner (except by grinding for the 
purpose of ornamentation), has been 
subjected to the plate-glass rate. Cyl- 
inder and crown glass not less than one- 
eighth of 1 inch in thickness when ob- 
scured in any manner (except by grind- 
ing for the purpose of ornamentation), 
has been subjected to the plate-glass 
rate. 

The proviso in paragraph 230 (b) is 
stricken out as unnecessary in view of 
a decision of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals (Bonwit, 
Teller & Co.), the holding of which is 
to the same effect as the proviso in- 
serted by the House. 


Schedule 3—Metals and 


Manufactures of. 


This schedule comprises 99 para- 
graphs many of which provide for a great 
number of diverse products, and indus- 
tries. Most paragraphs provide for prod- 
ucts or groups of products which bear 
little economic relation to the products in 
other paragraphs of the schedule, so that 
the diversity of factors to be considered 
in providing adequate phraseology and 
rates is vast. 

Since the passage of H, R. 2667 much 
new information has become available 
which in a considerable number of para- 
graphs permits more accurate evaluation 
of competitive conditions than was pos- 
sible by the House of Representatives. 
Consequently a substantial number of re- 


visions have been made in the House bill | 


with a view to clarifying the language, 
facilitating administration of the act, and 
making adjustments in rates. The com- 
mittee’s changes of the House bill effect 
in this schedule about 40 upward revi- 


sions of individual rates and over 60- 


downward revisions, including items 
transferred to or from the free list. 
Items transferred to the free list were: 


hoes, rakes, metal parts of typewriters, 


oxide. 
Cream separators value at more than 
$40 but not more than $50 each, and 
milk cans. Certain items were specific- 
ally mentioned to avoid litigation over 
classification, or to effect changes in the 
rates now imposed, and to provide sep- 
arate statistical classifications. 

A tentative calculation shows that the 


AvuTHORIZED STaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTeD HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Cement | 
Bricks and Cement Are Made Dutiable 


And Rates Increased on Glassware 


Additional Duties Imposed Also on Metals to Meet Changed 
Conditions Increasing Competition. 


of 39.6 per cent in the House bill and 

36.07 per cent when the rates of the 

tariff act of 1922 are applied. The de- 

crease in revenue in the present bill from 

the House bill is about 7 per cent and 

from the act of 1922 about 6 per cent. 
Iron and Steel. 

A few changes were made in the iron 
and steel schedule by which the present 
classification of hammer, mill, and roll 
scale is confirmed, and the rates on 
structural shapes and sheet piling were 
increased to conform to the rates on ton- 
nage products which meet substantially 
less competition from imports. Brackets 
determined by values less than any for- 
eign prices of steel during recent years 
have been merged with the next higher 
brackets to‘facilitate administration and 
avoid the possibility of undervaluation, 
such changes resulting in negligible al- 
terations in rates. A slight increase was 
also made in the rate on pig iron. 

Reductions have been made in the rate 
of duty on sponge iron, a new product, 
and in the rates on chromium steels. 
In addition, all duties in the steel sched- 
ule have been reduced by an amount com- 
pensatory both for the transfer of man- 
ganese ore to the free list and for re- 
— in the rates on manganese al- 
oys. 


Nonferrous Metals. 


Advances in research and in the de- 


velopment of new products since the 
tariff act of 1922 resulted in a more 
comprehensive treatment of alloys in the 
House bill. There are, however, a num- 
ber of products of the rare metals which 
were not adequately provided for in the 
House bill, and a revision of a few of 
the rates appeared warranted. As a 
result of this committee’s study of the 
subject, manganese ore was transferred 
to the free list and the rates on manga- 
nese alloys reduced in proportion. The 
rates on tungsten ore, alloys of silicon 
and aluminum, chromium and ‘its alloys, 
and cerium metal and its alloys were 
decreased. Reclassification of tantalum 
and its alloys and the addition of car- 
bides of tungsten and molybdenum and 
products composed of these metals re- 
sults in some instances in increases in 
rates. Nickel oxide was transferred to 
the free list, as were zinc dross and 
skimmings. A sliding scale, based on 
New York market prices, was introduced 
for antimony metal with rates designed 
to exercise a_ stabilizing influence on 
prices which have shown marked fluctua- 
tions during post-war years. It is 
though that the present bill provides ade- 
quately for nonferrous metals and their 
derivatives and that the phraseology and 
rate structure is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to provide equitable rates for prod- 
ucts most likely to be developed within 
the next few years. 


Machinery and Vehicles. 


Among the products of the industries 
in this group there are certain articles 
produced and sold under condtions which 
Warrant raising or lowering the rates 
regarded as adequate protection for the 
majority. The most important example 
is that of passenger automobiles. The 
strong position of the American indus- 
try in the world’s markets warrants 
a reduction in duty. Other examples 
of this class are printing, bookbinding, 
and paper-box machinery, and the prod- 
ucts of the electrical industry. Among 
industries which were found to be op- 
erating under special handicaps, justify- 
ing an increased duty, are those making 
meat grinders and escalators. 


Watches and Clocks. 

Following analyses by witnesses of a 
number of the rates in H. R. 2667, the 
committee has made a number of changes 
in the paragraphs providing for watches 
and clocks. The rates on watch move- 
ments have been readjusted downward, 
while the rates on parts have been 
greatly reduced. The present paragraph 
permits entry of repair parts at the rates 
now in effect, removes the possibility of 
assessing extremely high equivalent ad 
valorem rates, and permits the’ importa- 


tion of incomplete mechanisms at some- 
what lower duties than would be assessed 
on complete movements. The agreement 
of about 75 per cent of the watch im- 
porters to the rates incorporated on 
watches in this bill is a substantial guar- 
antee that guch rates are not excessive. 
The rates on complete clocks and’ clock- 


| work mechanisms remain unchanged, but 


there have been drastic reductions in. the 


|rates on parts and incomplete mecha- 


nisms for the same reasons that changes 
were made in the rates on watch parts 
and incomplete watches. The rates in 
these two paragraphs constitute substan- 
tial increases over the present tariff act, 
but it is believed that they will not result 
in any increases in*prices to the con- 
sumer, as an increase in domestic vroduc- 
tion will result in costs which will leave 
}a reasonable profit at present prices. 


| While the rates provided in H. R. 2667 
for this group of industries have been 
| approved as to their general level, some 
revisions have been made where further 
information has disclosed exceptional 
| conditions indicating maladjustments or 
| inconsistencies in rates or classification. 

Upholsterers’ nails, thumb tacks, and 
paper-fastening staples were found to be 
inadequately provided for by the specific 
duty applicable to coarser products of 
the same general class. Increases were 





| also made in the rates on hinges, bells, 
mechanics’ hand tools, and the cheaper 


grades of pocketknives, products meeting | 
; Severe competition from foreign goods | 
} Additional protec- | 
Manganese ore, muzzle-loading firearms, | tion was provided on certain grades of | 
being made | 
zinc dross, zinc skimmings, and nickel | abroad and sold here in large numbers | 
Articles made dutiable were: | in competition with an industry essential | 


of the lowest grades. 


| shotguns, similar guns 


to the national defense. 


| Rates on many articles were seduced | 


~—for example, pliers, crochet needles, 
| pens: decorative metal products, and 
ighting fixtures. 


genera 


| were available warranted a slight reduc- 





Hardware and Tools and Miscel- | 
i\laneous Manufactures of Metal. | 


made by the House of Representatives 
and approved by this committee. 


Paragraph 302.—Alloys. 


Subparagraph (a): Manganese ore and 
concentrates are transferred to para- 
graph 1713 of the free list. 

Subparagraph (f): Tungsten powder 
is mixed with powdered carbon and fired 
in a furnace to effect a change to tung- 
sten carbide, and the carbide is again 
powdered before causing its agglomera- 
tion into solid shapes. The carbon may 
be present in variable proportions and 
may be constituent either as an alloy, 
metalloid, or chemical compound. It is 
intended that the carbide powder shall 
be subject to the same rate of duty as 
the uncarburized tungsten powder. 

Subparagraph (i): Silicon aluminum 
and aluminum silicon are alloys contain- 
ing not over 10 per cent iron and not 
over 90 per cent silicon or 90 per cent 
aluminum. They are used in nonferrous 
metallurgy, chiefly for the casting of 
aluminum. 

Similar alloys if containing over 90 
per cent silicon are impure silicon metal 
used generally in casting aluminum, and 
provided for in paragraph 302 (h), and 
if containing over 90 per cent aluminum 
are impure aluminum metal used gener- 
ally in deoxidizing steel, are considered 
as aluminum rather than as alloys, and 
are provided for in parafiraph 374. 

Alsimin is a trade name for and will 
be dutiable as ferrosilicon aluminum or 
ferroaluminum silicon, alloys containing 
over 10 per cent iron and used generally 
in the metallurgy of steel. 

Subparagraph (m): Tantalum and its 
specified alloys, when in nonductile form 
only, are intended to be covered in this 
group, as the ductile forms are provided 
for in subparagraph (q). Mechanical 
treatment such as rolling, drawing, or 
forging is generally required to develop 
the ductility of metals, and the absence 
of such treatment as shown by the shape 
of the metal may be taken as sufficient 
evidence of its nonductility. 

Subparagraph (q): Columbium and 
niobium are synonymous terms. Only 
ductile columbium metal or alloys are 
here included and may be distinguished 
from the nonductile as shown hereto- 


fore. : 
Paragraph 303. 


Pieces of muck bars except crop ends 


have been specifically provided for in this 
paragraph where they are now dutiable 
but not mentioned by name; the crop 
ends of such bars are dutiable at the 
rates provided for iron and steel scrap 
in paragraph 301. 


Paragraph 304. 


The phrase “alloys not specifically pro- 
vided for used as substitutes for steel 
in the manufacture of tools” was deleted 


.from this paragraph by the-House- bill. 
Such commodities are dutiable under the 
provisions of paragraph 302, or, if in the 
form of tools, under paragraph 352. 


Concrete reinforcement bars, not here- 
tofore mentioned in tariff acts, have been 
specifically mentioned to avoid conflict 
with paragraph 312 as structural shapes. 


Paragraph 305. 


Subparagraph (b): Provides for de- 
ductions from the duties provided in 16 
pamagraphs, designated by number, on 
steel and articles of steel, such reduc- 
tions being compensatory for the trans- 
fer of manganese ore to the free list 
and reductions in duties made on man- 
ganese alloys in paragraph 302. 


Paragraph 312. 


The term “building forms” has been 
deleted from the paragraph, as being 
redundant and of uncertain meaning. No 
change in classification is involved. 


Paragraph 316. 


Subparagraph (b): This subparagraph 
is designed to\cover articles which. have 
been given a prédetermined shape or 
form, as well as scrap. 

No conflict with the provisions for al- 
loys or powders in paragraph 302 is 
anticipated because those products are 
characteristically used in various metal- 
lurgical processes, whereas the shapes 
provided for. in. paragraph 316 (b) are 
used to manufacture such products as 
cutting tools, lamp filaments, and parts 
of electrical equipment. 


Paragraph 317. 

The wire fencing and wire netting 
covered by the committee amendment is 
of the kind chiefly used for fencin~ poul- 
try, for stucco work, and as reinforc- 
ing for automobile tops, and is dutiable 
under the 1922 act and under the House 
bill under the basket clause of the metal 
schedule. 


Paragraph 318. 


The committee adopts without change 
a clause inserted in this paragraph by 
the House to provide for wire cloth used 
in paper-making machines, now dutiable 
by court decision in paragraph 372 of the 
act of 1922 as parts of machines. 


Paragraph 319 (b). 


The manufacture of the articles men- 
tioned in this subparagraph requires spe- 
cial equipment such as is used in the 
manufacture of heavy ordnance. 

The committee amendment excludes 
from the articles included, in this sub- 
paragraph all castings. The House pro- 
vision excepted only castings provided 
for in paragraph 327. The provision that 
measurement shall be made at the larg- 
est inside diameter is inserted to avoid 
ambiguity in cases where the articie has 
a@ varying cross section. 





result of the readjustment is an equiv-|tion in the rates on metal manufactures 


alent ad valorem rate for Schedule 3, 
based on imports during 1928 and taking 
into account transfers to and from the 
free schedule, of about 33 per cent. This 
compares with an equivalent ad yalorem 


not specially provided for. 

| Following is a discussion, by para- 
graphs, of the changes in phraseology 
m 





ie by this committee, and the reasons 
therefor; also discussion of such changes 


* Paragraph 338. 


The provision for wood screws is 
stricken out with the intention of trans- 
ferring these screws to classification as 
manufactures of metal not specially pro- 
vided for under paragraph 39>. 


Paragraph 353. 


Electrical machinery and apparatus is 
|now dutiable chiefly under several para- 


Removed from the| graphs, as follows: Paragraph 372 as 
basket clause of most of the | machinery, paragraph 399 as miscellan- 
‘items regarding which adequate data|eous manufactures of metal, paragraph 


|3868 as meters, and paragraph 339 as 
|household utensils. Litigation over the 
|meaning of the term “machine” as ap- 
| plied to electrical equipment has resulted 
in transferring some products to the 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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ee. aaa ENT ADVERTISEMENT 


The veneer of any culture is so y tissue-paper thin 
that it doesn’t behoove the best of us to scorn 
the least of us. And of course, the best of us never 
do. But to those of us who know’'a very little, scorn 


. Means very much. 


Let us look for a moment at this thin veneer of 
culture which means so much to us. 

‘'The story of the old lady who got beyond her 
depth at the dinner table affords a good example. 


The life of this old lady had been the life of mil- 


lions of others. Her early struggle had been a 


struggle for food. And her husband’s later accumu- 
lation of money had ones her own accumu- 
lation of culture. 


So, when the conversation turned on poetry and | 


somebody mentioned Keats, the old lady, after care- 
fully looking over the food that had been served, 
turned to her neighbor and asked in a stage whisper, 
“What are Keats?” ? 
It’s an old story. Those who have heard it smile 
at its remembrance. Those who haven’t, but hap- 
pen to know what Keats are, either laugh gently 


or uproariously in inverse ratio to the actual - 


amount they do know. 


Let us see, therefore, how much this old lady 
really should have been laughed at by the best of 
us. Let us see how thick this thin veneer of culture 
really is. 


Those of us who left school in the grammar 
grades would probably have to ask what Keats are. 
We, like the old lady, would be the subject of laugh- 
ter and scorn by all the rest. _ 

Therefore it is important: to see how much all 
the rest know. 


Those of us who finished High School probably 
know that Keats was a poet. And that is all the 
most of us do know. Sixty per. cent of us will not 
know when he lived, how long he lived nor when 
he died. Ninety per cent of us won't know even 
the name of a single poem.he wrote. And the re- 
maining ten per cent won't know over one or two. 


And those of us who have been through Univer- 
sity won’t know a very great deal more. We shall 
probably know that he lived about a hundred years 
ago, that he died very young and that he is one of 
the world’s great poets. But again, seventy per 


_ cent of us will not be able to remember the name 


of a single poem he wrote. Thirty per cent of us 
will say,““Oh yes, he wrote ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’” 


a. 


Well —What Are Keats? 
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and stop there. And probably not over five per 
cent of us will be able to add the names of two | 
more of his poems to our list. 


Yet we are the ones who laughed at the old lady. 


And when we take any other group of cultural 
acquisitions— biology, painting, geology, sculp- 
ture, astronomy—the poor little veneer of knowl- 
edge is just about as thin. 


Those of us who got out in grammar grades, 
know about the sun and the moon and some of 
the planets and are a little bit hazy about the stars. 
Out of High School, we know what the stars are~ 
and stop there. Out of University, not thirty per 
cent of us can name our own planetary system 
complete, not twenty per cent of us can name five 
stars out of the approximate million that have been 
charted, not three per cent of us can state the 
Laplace theory and not one per cent of us are even — 
on speaking terms with the extra galactic spiral 
nebulae. . 


We are all pretty much in the class of the other 
old lady who said, “‘Professor, I can understand 
how you can measure the distance of all these 
stars by getting their parallax. And Ican under- 
stand how you can weigh them and tell what they 
are made of by the spectroscope, but what Inever 
have been able to understand is how you found 
out their names.” | 


So it doesn’t behoove the best of us to scorn the 


least of us. 


But what we can do when we see a great mass 
of folk-literature, as in True Story Magazine, com- 
ing from tens of thousands of unknown and un- 
sung recorders of their own emotions, is to lay our 
ear very humbly and very gently to the pages and 
try to understand the spirit of this great surge of 
humanity that is not only responsible for the con- 
ditions of our own America, but is pretty much > 
sponsoring the attitude of the rest of the world. 


In these True Stories the people are speaking, 
gentlemen, and it is good to listen. Because for 
the first time in history, thanks to your great 
American Discoveries that we have been writing 
about, you are no longer hearing the rumble of 
threats and mutterings, but the high, clear voice of 
those who are now able to gather and garner a full 
share of the good things of life. 


A new and tremendous factor of living is being uttered for 
those who have the ears to hear. 
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| “Scope of Clause 
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’” machinery paragraph and leaving similar 
'* products classified under paragraph 399. 
4) In many cases the more highly manu- 
- factured articles have thus been subjected 
- to the lower rates, and in other cases 
_ products of similar character have been 
declared dutiable at different rates. All 
"these products, with, the exception of 
’ such as are household utensils, lighting 
fixtures, or laboratory instruments, are 
now grouped together at a single rate. 
The insertion of the words “other than 
‘*“Jaboratory” after the provision for elec- 
trical instruments is to avoid conflict 
with the provision for laboratory instru- 
ments in paragraph 360. 
Certain types of electrical meters con- 
tain a clock, which drives a drum or disk. 
Such clockwork mechanisms, usually not 


made by the electrical firms, are made | 


dutiable separately as clocks under para- 

graph 368. Simple trains of small gears, 
* used in other types of meters, remain as 

integral parts of the electric meter, and 
.-are meant to be dutiable therewith. 


. It is not intended that this paragraph | 
should include lighting fixtures, provided | 
for in paragraph 387 of the House bill, 
and eliminated therefrom by the Senate | 


committee. 


Paragraph 360. 


The designation “philosophical” as ap- 
plied to instruments, apparatus, etc., is 
‘stricken out as Leing of uncertain mean- 
ing, whereas the intention is sufficiently 

-ivand better covered by the words “scien- 
‘tific and laboratory,” and “surveying and 
mathematical.” 


Paragraph 364.—Muzzle-load-| 


ing Firearms. 


The provision for muzzle-loading mus- 
kets, shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof 


is stricken out, and these articles are | 


transferred to paragraph 1723 in the 
free list. 


Paragraph 364.—Bells. 


The exception of church bells and 


- carillons from the provisions of the para- | 


graph is intended to limit its applica- 
tion to metal bells of common commer- 
cial usage such as bicycle — door- 
bells, annunciators, and gongs. Caril- 
lons are specially provided for in para- 
graph 1541, whereas church bells are 
not now specially provided for but are 
covered by the provision’ of paragraph 
398 for manufactures of metal not spe- 
'..eially provided for. 
Paragraph 365. 

The words “double or single barreled 
breech-loading and _ repeating” are 
stricken out as surplusage. All muzzle- 

‘Aoading guns are specially provided for 
in paragraph 1723. 


Paragraph 367.— Watches. 


Subparagraph (a): All time-keeping, 
time-measuring, or time-indicating mech- 
anisms, not designed to be worn on or 
about the person, if less than 1.77 inches 
wide have been trans 
368 (clocks). 

: ~ “Watch movements designed to be worn 
~ on the person more than 1.7 inches in 


width have been transferred to, para- | 


graph 368 (clocks). 


Subparagraph (a) Redrafting 


(3): 


this subparagraph and changing the rates | 


results in the application of duties for 


jewels in the form of a flat rate for, 


mechanisms having one but not more 
than seven jewels and for the assessment 
of specific rates for every jewel contained 
in the two specified classes of mecha- 
nisms having more than seven jewels. 
Subparagraph (a) (4): The presump- 
tion in the House 
nisms have three adjustments and be 
assessed for each adjustment, | whether 
the mechanism actually is adjusted or 
not, has been removed. Under the com* 
mittee amendment adjustments will be 
dutiable only if marked. 
Subparagraph (a) (5): The change 
in phraseology broadens the scope of the 
paragraph to include other devices than 
self-winding mechanisms, such as 8-day 
springs, which might be substituted, 
after importation, in a>mechanism con- 
‘taining a spring barrel slightly larger 
than that necessary for a usual 1-day 
spring. 
Subparagraph (b): The phraseology 
appearing in the act of 1922, but deleted 
in the House bill, requiring that the num- 
ber of jewels in any of the mechanisms 


- dutiable hereunder shall be marked in| 
both letters and numbers, has been re-| 


stored with a view to discouraging pos- 
sible alterations in the marking of 
bridges after importation. The commit- 
tee amendment removes the requirement 
of the act of 1922 and of the House bill 


that watches which have not been ad- | 


justed shall be marked “unadjusted.” 
The change permits the importation of 
unadjusted watches without marking re- 
specting adjustments. : 
Subparagraph (c) (1): The new 
language is introduced to permit the 
importation at the present rates of duty 
of a sufficient quantity of individual 
pieces and of subassemblies, consisting 


of two or more parts or pieces of ma-| 


terial joined together, to supply normal 
requirements for replacement parts. 
Subparagraph (c) (2): The subpara- 


‘ 


graph is expanded to include a manda-| 


tory assessment for those pillar or bot- 
tom plates for which a definite deter- 
mination of the jeweling and adjustment 
of the complete mechanism can not be 
made, 

Subparagraph (c) (3): The subpara- 


graph is completely rephrased, substi-! 


tuting a specific rate for each piece 
.. (with certain exceptions), in any sub- 
assembly or incomplete mechanism in- 
stead of assessing each subassembly or 
incomplete mechanism (as was done in 
the House bill), at the full rate of the 
mechanism for which suitable. Pillar 
or bottom plates if appearing in a sub- 


assembly are dutiable at the rates pro-| 


vided for such plates, while the other 
parts in the subassembly are dutiable 
under this clause. 


E ) Lumber 


Saber Used as Raw Materials 
‘In Industry Placed on Free List 





s Covering Clocks, Watches, 
Automobiles, Machinery, and Certain 
Metals Changed in Tariff Bill. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


1572) 


included in this paragraph. Under the 
House bill they were subject to dispro- 
portionately high specific duties designed 
primarily for chemical and household 
porcelain in Schedule 2. 


Paragraph 373. 


Striking out the words “forks, hoes, 
rakes,” was intended to relegate hoes, 
rakes, and forks, except forks now 
classified in paragraph 355, to classifica- 
tion as agricultural implements in para- 
graph 1604, 


Paragraph 376.—Antimony. | 


The provision that the New York price 
which determines the rate of duty shall 
’ 5 be that quoted for “ordinary brands” is 
provisions: of subparagraph (c) (1) ex-! intended to furnish an indication of the 
cept jewels, set or unset. The purpose! price at which most antimony is sold. 
of the clause is to encourage the im-| Special brands which enjoy a price bonus, 
portation of individual parts, for as-/|or impure brands which are offered at a 
sembly on a factory basis in the United | discount, are not intended to have any 
States, instead of the importation of in-| bearing on the price which determines 
{complete mechanisms and subassemblies | the rate of duty. The term “ordinary 
which can usually be assembled without | brands” is commonly used in the trade 
| factory equipment and with a minimum | and in the publication of price quota- 


ferred to paragraph | 


of labor. 

| Suwbparagraph (d): The paragraph 
|has been restricted to unset jewels to 
|avoid the possibility of importing set 
jewels, which are a subassembly, at the 
rate of duty hereunder instead of at the 
| rates provided in subparagraph (c) (3). 
| Subparagraph (e): The phraseology 
| respecting dials has been changed to re- 
|strict the application of the subparagraph 
| to dials suitable for the mechanisms now 
included within the scope of this para- 
jgraph. Striking out the words “at- 
|tached to the foregoing” permits the 
entry, without separate assessment, of 
dials attached to. complete mechanisms, 
This is the present tariff status of such 
dials. 

Subparagraph (f): The new phrase- 
ology insures that cases for any mech- 
|anism, device, or instrument dutiable 
under this paragraph shall be assessed 
hereunder regardless of the condition in 
|which imported and definitely excludes 
\light containers used as shipping con- 
tainers and which have no use as perma- 
jnent cases for mechanisms. 

Subparagraph (f) (4): The scope of 
this clause is broadened to include cases 
made of nonmetallic materials. 


preventive of evasions through decorat- 
ling cases with other materials than 
| enamels. 

| Subparagraph (f) (6): This is. a new 
clause providing rates for incomplete 
|cases and parts of cases in order to pre- 
|vent their classification in other para- 
|graphs, as, for example, in paragraph 





| 398 as manufactures of metal, n. s. p. f. | 


Paragraph 368.—Clocks. 


Subparagraph (a): Phraseology is 
added specifying the value of synchro- 
!nous and subsynchronous motors to’ be 
dutiable hereunder at not more than $3 
}each, exclusive of the value of gears or 
other attachments. The intention is to 


retain in this paragraph all motors used | 


'to drive ordinary electrical clocks, and 
|to transfer to paragraph 353 synchro- 
}nous motors of less than one-fortieth 
|horsepower, such as are used in time 


| switches and other electrical devices con- | 


taining some form of clockwork mech- 
| anism. ; ip 

| Striking out the words “or electricity” 
|is for the purpose of transferring elec- 
tricity meters to paragraph 353 for as- 
sessment thereunder. The words “and 
|the clockwork mechanism contained in 
any electrical device” are insterted for 
the purpose of retaining in this para- 
|graph any clockwork mechanism which 
may be incorporated in any electrical de- 
vice. The clockwork mechanisms are in- 
tended to be assessed separately here- 


Subparagraph (f) (5): The wording is | 
changed to include colored cases as a! 


| tions. 
| Paragraph 382. 


| All metal powders used in pigments 
}are called bronze powders. The word- | 
‘ing is changed to distinguish between 
such powders of aluminum and of other | 
;metal. The wording “aluminum bronze 
powders” is further intended to apply 
|only to aluminum powder for use in pig- 
ments and not to powdered aluminum 
for metallurgical purposes. 


'Paragraph 387.—Lighting Fix- | 
tures. 


| Provision for lighting fixtures has been 
{eliminated with the intent of making 
| them dutiable under the basket para- 
graph 398, 


| Paragraph 387.—Milk Cans. 


Milk cans, not made of tin plate, are | 
those which are in common use among 
dairies, and are made of sheet steel 
manufactured into cans and later coated 
with tin. fhe exception “not made of | 
tin plate” is designed to avoid conflict 
with paragraph 311 which treats of 
| articles made from tin plate. 


Paragraph 390. 


Nickel oxide is transferred to para- 
graph 1735 of the free list. 


Paragraph 395. 


The deletion of mention of zinc dross 
j}and skimmings is for the: purpose of 
| relegating such commodities to para- 
graph 1664 of the free list. 


Paragraph 396. 


Phraseology is added to this paragraph 
separating embussing rollers from the 
other articles mentioned to which the 
testimony showed they were not related 
or similar. 


‘Schedule 4-Wood and 


Manufactures of. 


The changes made by the Finance 
Committee in Schedule 4 consist chiefiy 
;of transfers to the free list of such 
classes of lumber or logs as constitute 
raw materials for use in domestic manu- 
factures or which are building materials 





| free list, nor have any items now on 


| practically the same as the language used 


| law, the rates progress by uniform steps 





i § 


Automobiles — 


osier, or willow * * *” in paragraph 408 
is amended by adding the words “wholly 
partly finished, ayd parts thereof.” 
‘The intention is to cover unfinished fur- 
niture of the type mentioned, and parts 
of furniture, either where the complete 
article is imported in knocked-down con- 
dition, or where separate parts are im- 
ported, sufficient parts not being in one 
shipment to make a complete article. 
The words “and parts thereof” are 
added in paragraph 411 to the provision 
for furniture wholly or in chief value of 
wood, and to the provision for bentwood 
furniture. The intention is as stated in 
connection with paragraph 408. 


Schedule 5.-Sugar, Mo- 
lasses and Manufac- 
tures of. 


The most important change in Sched- 


ule 5 made by the committee is the re-| 


duction in the proposed duty upon 90- 
degree sugar from Cuba from 2.4 cents 
per pound to 2.2 cents per pound. Other 
items than sugar in the schedule have 
not been greatly changed. No items in 
this schedule as it appears under the 
present law have been removed to the 


the free list been placed in this schedule 
by the Finance Committee. 

The rates on all items in this schedule 
have received careful consideration and | 
the changes made have been made with 
the interests of the consumers, pro- 
ducers, importers, and manufacturers in 
mind. 


Paragraph 501.—Sugar, Raw 
and Refined. 


The language used in this paragraph is 


in the present law but differs materially 
from the language used in the House 
bill. In the Senate bill, as in the present 


from 75 to 100 sugar degrees, while the | 
House bill doubles the incremertt of in- 
crease at 94 degrees. The rate on 75 
degrees full-duty sugar in the Senate 
bill is 1.5425 cents per pound, and this 
rate increases by regular steps of 0.575 
cent per pound up to 100 degrees, mak- 
ing the rate 2.75 cents per pound, and} 
the 100 degrees, or refined, sugar rate 
2.98 cents per pound, a reduction of 0.25 
cent per pound from the House rate 
on 96 degrees sugar and 0.52 cent re- 
duction in the House rate on 100 de- | 
grees refined. These duties are 20 per | 


cent less upon imports from Cuba. | 


| 
The elimination of the double step-up 
at 94 degrees was for the purpose of re- 


} 
| 
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Sugar 


million pounds annually and. exports 
total from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds 
of dextrose, and from 120,000,000 to 
140,000,000 pounds of dextrose sirup, 
each year. 


Paragraph 504.—Sugar Canc 


The language in this paragraph is the 
same as in the House bill except that 
the rate of duty is reduced from $3 to $2 
per ton. The rate in the present law is 
$1 per ton. No sugar cane is imported 
into continental United States but there 
are annually some importations of cane 
from Santo Domingo into Porto Rico, 
the revenues from which go into the 
Porto Rican treasury. These importa- 
| tions in 1928 amounted to 228,777 tons | 
compared with 185,434 tons in'1927. It} 
was suggested that $3 per ton might! 
amount to an embargo, thus' deprivi 


dollars in revenues. For this réason the 
rate was reduced to $2 per ton. The 
sugar produced from this cane is im- 
ported into continental United States 
free of duty, and, therefore, a rate 
higher than $1 per ton of cane should 
be paid on raw material when shipped 
|into Porto Rico. 





Paragraph 505.—Rare Sugars 
and Lactose. 


No changes are made in the language 
nor in the rates of duty in this para- 
graph compared with the Heuse bill. In 
the present law lactose is included. un-| 
der “other saccharides,” but in recent, 
years its importance as a commercial | 
commodity has so increased that it is 
desirable that it be specifically men-| 
tioned. The domestic production of 
lactose exceeds 4,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Imports are not shown sepa-| 
rately for the reason stated above, but 
an analysis of invoices at two of the | 
principal ports of entry shows that sev- | 
eral, hundred thousand pounds of this 
commodity are imported annually into 
the United States. 


Paragraph 506.—Candy and 

Confectionery and Re fined) 

Sugar When Tinctured or 
Colored. 


The language in this paragraph is | 
changed from the wording in the House 
bill in order to take care of a possible 
importation of colored. or tinctured sugar 
under the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, | 
after which the coloring material might 
be removed at small cost and the sugar 
sold as refined sugar, thereby avoiding 
the payment of a considerable part of 
the refined-sugar duty. ' 


| 





moving the premium that this double in- 
crease would place upon 94 degrees 
was for the purpose of removing the | 
premium that this double increase would | 
place upon 94 degrees sugar and for the | 
purpose of producing a smaller differen- | 
tail between 96 degrees sugar and refined | 
sugar.. 
The rates of duty upon imports of | 
sugar from Cuba, the source of prac- | 
tically all dutiable imports, under the 
present law and the House and Senate 
bills are as follows: 


| Present House Senate 
Sugar degrees law bill bill 
| RR 0.9920 1.25 1.234 
Oe eens cs 17648 2.40 2.200| 
ay eiaiate a alas 1.9120 2.80 2.384 





Revenues on 1928 imports of sugar at 


iargely used in agricultural districts. The | 
| former class includes logs of fir, spruce, | 
|cedar, or western hemlock, logs of va- 
rious species of cabinet wood, and birch 
and maple lumber, (except flooring). The | 
second class includes cedar lumber and | 
shingles. A reduction is made in the rate | 
of duty on bentwood furniture, and smal] 
increases in the rate on a few manufac- | 
' tured articles. | 


the above rates: Present law, $117,153,- 
997; House bill, $159,089,197; Senate bill, 
| $146,042,782. Computed ad valorem rates: 
Present law, 72:64 per cent; House bill, 
98.65 per cent; Senate bill, 90.56 per cent. 


Paragraph 502.—Molasses, Ed- 
ible and Inedible. 
The present law and the House bill 





bill that certain mecha- | 


under, while the electrical devices minus 


the value of the clockwork mechanisms|, Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western 


‘Geode are imported only into the Puget 
Sound district of the Pacific Northwest. 
Subparagraph (b): The words “or sub- | Domestic sawmills and shingle mills in 
stitutes therefor” are stricken out as|that region which are not supplied with 
redundant in view of the definition of | timberlands are dependent in part for 
jewels in paragraph 367(i). | raw materials on imported logs. The cost 
Subparagraph (c): The words “except |Of production of domestic logs with 
dials, cases, containers, and housings” | which the imported logs compete is not 
are stricken out as they are specially | materially different from the cost of -pro- 
provided for in subparagraphs (d) and /|ducing and towing Canadian logs to do- 
|(e) of this paragraph. |mestic markets. 
. Subparagraph (c): Provides, instead} Logs of cabinet woods are not pro- 
of the provisions of the House bill, for—| duced in the United States. The domes- 
(1) Entry at the present rate of suffi-|tic sawmills producing mahogany and 
cient repair parts for replacement pur-| other cabinet-wood lumber, veneers, and 
poses; |other products are entirely dependent 
(2) Provision for mandatory assess-, upon imported logs. 
ment of plates which can not be defi-| Birch and maple lumber, except floor- 
nitely classified, preventing their classi- 
fication in other provisions; 
(3) Rates on subassemblies not con- 
taining plates, preventing the assess-| similar manufacturing purposes. 
ment of prohibitive ad valorem rates; Cedar lumber and shingles are closely 
(4) Rates on subassemblies contain-| related products. Imported shingles are, 
ing plates permitting entry of mech-|in general, of higher grades than the 
|anisms at somewhat lower rates than/| bulk of domestic production. On compar- 
would be assessed upon assembled mech-| able grades Canadian and domestic costs 


|are intended to be assessed under para- 
graph 353. 


| conversion or utilization in domestic fac- 
tories, for use in automobiles, and for 


ing, is, in general, imported for further | 


anisms; and 


of production are practically the same. 


(5) A provision for individual pieces | Beech flooring is transferred from the 
|or parts of metal or other material for|free list and included in the paragraph 
factory assembly in the United States|with birch and maple flooring, as com- 


at still lower rates. 


Paragraph 369.—Automobiles. 


Subparagraphs (a) and (b) are in- 
tended to distinguish between large 
trucks and busses of small-scale produc- 
tion on the one hand and passenger cars 
of mass production on the other. 

Glass parts of automobiles have been 
excluded from this paragraph to pre- 
vent importation of windshields and win- 
dows at rates lower than those provided 
for glass in Schedule 2. 


Paragraph 370. — Airplanes | 


and Motor Boats. 


The definition of motor boats inserted 
is that used in the revenue act of 1928 
and which applied only to the tariff act 
of 1922. 


Paragraph 372.—Machines. 


The word “reciprocating” has been 
stricken out before the words “steam 
engines,” and the separate provision for 
| steam turbines eliminated, thus return- 
|ing steam turbines to classification with 
steam engines. 
| Provision for full-fashioned hosiery 
{knitting machines has been eliminated, 
|making these machines dutiable as knit- 
ting machines, not specially provided for. 
| Separate mention of punches, shears, 
|and bar cutters has been stricken out, 
{thus making such machines dutiable as 
| machine tools. 

The term “meat and food grinding or 
| cutting machines” is intended to include 
| the familiar type of hand crank operated 


As in the House bill,; household food cutter, and larger sizes} was held to be 


mercial practice groups these three spe- 
cies of flooring. 

The specific duty on spring clothespins 
is increased from 15 cents to 20 cents per 
gross because of the keen competition, 
especially on the West coast, offered. by 
imported clothespins, 

Paintbrush handles are specially pro- 
vided for and given an increase in rate of 
duty of one-half of 1 cent per handle, 
This increase is made because of the fact 
|that since the rate was reduced by presi- 
dential proclamation new competing coun- 
tries have entered the import field. 

A reduction ‘is made in the rdte on 
|bentwood chairs from 55 per cent to 40 
per cent ad valorem, which is the rate 
provided for other furniture of wood. 
The 15 per cent differential was compen- 
satory because of the duty provided by 
the House on birch and maple lumber. 
Since birch and maple lumber are re- 
stored to the free list, the Finance Com- 
|mittee regarded the compensatory rate 
on bentwood chairs as unnecessary. 

Molders’ patterns of wood are elimi- 
nated from the wood schedule because 
specifically provided for in paragraph 
327 as molders’ patterns of whatever ma- 
terial composed. 

The words “and flooring” are added in 
paragraph 403 to the provision for enum- 
erated cabinet woods jin the form of 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other 
forms not further manufactured than 
sawed. Flooring of one of the species of 
wood mentioned was held by the courts 
not to be covered by the provisions of 
this paragraph in the act of 1922, as it 
|was further advanced than sawed, It 
free under paragraph 





..bimetallic balance wheels are dutiable| such as are used in butcher shops for| 1700, act of 1922 (par. 1804, Senate bill). 


seas one piece of material, as well as 
main springs with riveted ends. 
Subparagraph (c) (4): This clause 
is intended to include all individual parts 
or pieces of metal or other material 


ne 
" 


|grinding meat, formerly classified in 

paragraph 339 as household utensils. 
Escalators, dutiable under the House 

| bill as machines not specially provided 


| for, have been given separate classifica- 


if imported unattached to other pieces | tion. 
|. Porcelain parts of machines have been 


or parts and not imported under the 


f 





| Since flooring of maple (except vapanese 
maple), birch, and beech is transferred 
|to the dutiable schedule, it is intended 
|that flooring of the cabinet woods men- 
tioned also shall be dutiable. 

The provision for “Furniture wholly 
or in chief value of rattan, reed, bamboo, 





By 


/separated molasses into two classes, 
| edible and inedible. The Senate bill re- 
tains this classification and the same} 
| Janguage, but reduces the House rate of 
13.3 cents on edible molasses testing not 
above 48 per cent total sugars to 0.3 
cent per gallon and reduces the increase 
of 0.6 cent per gallon for each additional 
per cent of total sugars above 48° to 
0.33 cent per gallon, so that the increase 
|in rate of duty on edible molasses above 
|the rate in the present law corresponds 
'to the increase in rate of duty on sugar 
in the Senate bill compared with the 
rate in the present law. 


Schedule 6.- Tobacco! 


and Manufactures of. 


Paragraph 601. — Wrapper | 
Tobacco. 


The House bill provided an increase 
from $2.10 to $2.50 per pound on un- 
stemmed wrapper tobacco and from $2.75 
| to $3.15 on stemmed. Since imports are}! 
almost wholly in the unstemmed form 
| to avoid breakage and loss in: handling, | 
|the formet rates are the effective ones. 

The increase proposed of 40 cents per | 
pound, equaling from 70 to 80 cents per 
thousand cigars, was considered too) 
| heavy an additional burden to put upon 
the 5-cent cigar industry. Consideration 


of farmers in the Connecticut Valley, 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
New York, are producing .binder and 
filler tobacco used in 5-cent cigars, an 
essential part of which is the imported 
wrapper. Witnesses represented that 
should the rate on wrapper tobacco be 
increased 40 cents per pound, production | 
of 5-cent cigars would be restricted and 
the market for domestic binder and filler | 
tobacco be narrowed. In 1928 the duty} 
on cigar wrapper approximately equaled | 
100 per cent ad valorem. } 


The phraseology gf the paragraphs 
has been changed so as to provide a| 
single rate of duty on all mixed bales 
containing over 5 and less than 35 per 
cent wrapper, thus making the provision | 
more definite and facilitating its admin- | 
istration. | 








The imports of edible molasses or sirup 
are small, being annually less than 2,- 
| 000,000 gallons. The domestic produc- 
|tion of edible molasses amounts to two 
| or four times as much, not including cane 
lsirup totaling about 20,000,000 gallons 
|annually, and refiners’ sirup made from | 
| refined molasses of which from 30,000,- 
1000 to 36,000,000 gallons are available | 
annually. 

Inedible molasses carries the same | 
|rate and the same language as in the | 
House bill, and differs from the present 
\law in placing the rate of duty upon 
|total sugars present in the molasses in 
order to avoid the dilution of this com- 
modity, as is done under the present law, 
| so that it may be imported under the 
!Jowest rate of duty. 


Paragraph 503.—Maple Sugar 
and Maple Sirup; Dextrose and 
Dextrose Sirup. 


The rate of duty on maple sugar is 
increased from 742 cents per pound in 
the House bill to 9 cents per pound in 
order to offset the bonus which, wit- 
nesses stated, was being paid indirectly 
to the maple sugar producers in Canada 
by the Canadian Government, The rate 
on maple sirup is raised to 6 cents per 
pound to correspond to the rate on maple 
sugar. The average quantity of sugar in 
maple sirup is about 712 pounds per gal- 
lon, which at the rate of 9 cents per 
pound is 67.5 cents. One gallon of 
maple sirup weighs 11 pounds, which at 
the rate of 6 cents per pound carries 
a duty of 66 cents per gallon. 

Under the present law the duty on 
7% pounds of sugar in 1 gallon of sirup 
is 30 cents, while the duty on 1 gallon 
of maple sirup is 44 cents. This dis- 
crepancy in rates on maple sugar and on 
maple sirup has resulted in the importa- 
tion of a limited quantity of maple sirup 
compared with the importation of maple 
sugar. For example the imports of 
maple sugar in 1928 amounted to about 
7,000,000 pounds of maple sugar and only 
36,000 gallons of maple sirup. 

Rates of Duty on Maple Sugar and Sirup. 
Present House Senate 

law, bill, bill, 

(cents (cents (cents 








| per per per 
pound) pound) pound) 
Maple sugar ...... 4 7% 9 
Maple sirup ........ 4 5 6 
Dextrose snd dextrose sirup were 


|given *he-same rates as in the House 
| bill (2 cents per pound). The combined 
imports are small, amounting to only 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds annually, while 
the production runs into several hundred 


| consideration to the need for p 


| veral : 
the possibilities of affording benefits to | buckwheat and buckwheat products, corn | 





Schedule 7, - Agricul-| 
tural Products and 
Provisions. 


Before agreeing upon the rates in 
Schedule 7, the committee gave careful | 
rotection 
of the several agyicultural industries and | 


these industries by increased duties. In 
order to obtain additional eyidence and 
to afford an opportunity as far as pos-| 


| sible for all who were interested to be 





| heard, the subcommittee on Schedule 7. 


| conducted hearings extending from June 
|17 to 25. During these hearings, 262 
interested parties submitted briefs or 
oral testimony. 


The committee has agreed substantially 
to the considerable increases in rates on 
agricultural products provided by the 
House bill, which entailed an estimated 
increase in revenue from duties in this 
schedule of more than $25,000,000 
more than 40 per cent and an: increase 
in the average of ad valorem equiva- 
lents from 23 to 34 per cent: Changes 
in this schedule as compared,with the 
House bill consist principally ‘of. adjust- 
ments based on the additional evidence 
submitted to the committee. 

The changes are summarized below by 
groups of commodities: 


| Paragraphs 701-706. — Meat 
Animals, Meats and Meat 
Products. 


The rates fixed by the House bill for 
this group were generally accepted. The 
only change is the transfer of blood albu- 





min from paragraph 1605 of the free | 


list. Information submitted to' the com- 


mittee indicates a considerable increase | 


in imports of blood albumin and a com- 
parison of the data before the commit- 
tee shows that import prices‘ are con- 
siderably below the domestic cost of 
production. To afford reasonable protec- 
tion to the domestic producer blood al- 
bumin has been made dutiable under 
paragraph 701 at rates which approxi- 


mate the differences between domestic | 


costs and import prices. 


Paragraphs 707-710. — Milk 
and Milk Products 


The testimony submitted to the com- | 


mittee stressed the necessity of equal- 
izing the yates on the several dairs prod- 
ucts. The reasons for sucl. ‘an adjust- 
ment hinge upon the close relationship 
existing between these products both in 
regard to their produetion and their con- 
sumption. For many uses one product 


ng. 
Porto Rico of several hundred thousand : 


| may be shifted more or less readilv from 
| the one to the other of these products 
; and unless there is a balance between 


| of this principle the committee has ad- 


| family. 


| on the consumers of this product. 


was also given the fact that thousands | 


| in air-tight containers, provided for in 


Ot, Soy bean oil cake and meal, free under 


AvrTHorizen STatEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIisHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Tobacco 





Higher Duties on Farm Products 


ee 


Accepted in Senate Committee 


‘Lower Rates Are Adopted for Cuban Sugar; 
Tax on Cigar Wrapper Tobacco Re- 


duced to Aid Growers of Filler. 


may be substituted for another. Thus 
condensed or evaporated milk may for 
many purposes be used in place of whole 
milk, powdered whole or skimmed milk 
is used instead of condensed milk, sweet 
butter is used instead of cream in ice- 
eream mixtures. On the other hand, the 
supply of milk in competing countries 


the several duties, there is danger that 
they may prove ineffective. On the basis 


justed the rates on the several dairy 
products so as to be compensatory to a 
rate of 14 cents per pound on butter. 
Butterfat is the constituent of chief value 
generally in dairy products and since 
the price of butter most closely reflects 
the value of butterfat, butter was taken 
as the basic factor upon which adjust- 
ments were made. 


Paragraphs 711-713.—Poultry 
and Eggs. 


The rates on eggs and egg products 
in the House bill—substantial increases 
over existing law—are accepted. The 
committee -increased the d&ty on dead 
poultry from 8 to 10 cents per pound) 
and made a compensatory adjustment in 
the rate on live poultry from 6 to 8 cents. 
Consideration was given the fact that/ 
poultry is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed farm products and an important 
source of cash income for the farm 
The combined imports of live 
and dead poultry, valued at more than 
$2,000,000 in 1928, have been increasing. 


Paragraphs 717-721. — Fish 
and Fish Products. 


A seasonal change in duty is provided 
on “other fish, not specially provided 
for,” in paragraph .717 (a), in order 
that a larger supply may be available 
during the winter months. From October 
1 to May 1 the rate is fixed at one-half 
instead of 1 cent per pound. 

The duty on “fish, dried and unsalted: 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk,” 
provided for in paragraph 717 (c), has 
been reduced from 2% cents per pound | 
to 1% cents per pound, because the 
higher rate imposes an unnecessary tax 


. 


In paragraph 719 (2) the duty on} 
pickled or salted cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, and cusk neither skinned nor 
boned when containing not more than; 
43 per cent of moisture has been reduced | 
from 1% cents per pound to 1% cents 
per pound and the duty on the same} 
product having a moisture content of 
more than 43 per cent has been reduced 
from 1% cents per pound to three-| 
fourths cent per pound. These duties | 
have been reduced because the manu- 
facturers of boneless codfish and other 
salted cod products are unable to obtain 
the necessary supply of raw material 
from domestic sources. 


The duty on pickled or salted cod, 
haddock, hake, and cusk, skinned or 
boned, provided for in paragraph 719 (3) 
has been reduced from 2% cents per 
pound to 2 cents per pound because of 
the reduction of one-half cent per pound 
in the duty on the raw material provided | 
for in paragraph 719 (2). | 

The ‘duty on “clams, clam juice, or| 
either, in combination with other sub-| 
stances, packed in air-tight containers,” 
provided for in paragraph 721 (b) has 
been' reduced from 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem to 2 per cent ad valorem in order 
to retard the depletion of the United 
States clam beds. 

The duty on boiled fish roe, packed 





paragraph 721 (d), has been reduced from 
2cents per pound to 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem because of the low price of this 
product and because none of it is packed | 
in the United States. | 


Paragraphs 722-733. — Grains 
and Grain Products. 


The duties in the House bill were ac- 
cepted on barley and barley products, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and corn products, macaroni and aliment- | 
ary pastes, rye and rye products, wheat | 
and flour, bran and screenings, cereal | 
| breakfast foods and biscuits. | 
| The duty on oats, hulled or unhulled, | 
| was \increased from 15 to 16 cents per | 
bushel of 32 pounds in accordance with | 
evidence submitted by the’ producers. 

The rates in the House bill on rough | 
| and milled rice were reduced to the rates | 
in the act of 1922 for the reason that the 
industry is on an important surplus basis, 
exports being approximately nine times 
}as large as imports. 


tthe act of 1922 and the House bill, were | 
|‘made dutiable in paragraph 730 as three- 
| tenths cent per pound in order to. encour- 
‘age the production of soy beans in this 
| country, especially in the corn borer in- 
\fésted sections where soy beans have 
proved to be an important substitute for 
| the corn crop, 

' 


Paragraphs 734-750. — Fruits 
and Fruit Products. 


No provision is.made for frozen berries 

'which are made dutiable in paragraph 
| 736 at 1% cents per pound if frozen with- 
}out sugar and at 35 per centum with 
| sugar added, 
New provision is made in paragraph 
| 737 for dried, desiccated, or evaporated 
cherries at 6 cents per pound. The rate 
|is made compensatory to that on fresh 
|cherries on the assumption that in ordi- 
nary practice 3 pounds ‘of fresh cherries 
will make 1 of dried. 

The provision in the House bill for 
cherries, sulphured or in brine, with pits 
at 5% cents per pound, and with pits re- 
moved at 9 cents per nound have been left 
junchanged except for a new provision 
providing that cherries which count 900 
/or more to the gallon, with pits shall be 
{dutiable at 3 cents per pound and with 
yits removed at 4 cents. This provision 
as been inserted because’ of the inad- 
|quacy of the domestic supply of these 
;small cherries. It will permit domestic 
| preservers who have built up their busi- 
|ness in part by the preserving and prep- 
aration of these small cherries to main- 
tain that branch of their operations. New 
provisions have been made for frozen 








cherries to care for the new development 
of marketing fruits m that condition. 

New provision is made in paragraph 
740 for fig paste st the same rate as for 
dried figs. 


In paragraph 741, the duty on dates, 
fresh or dried, with pits, has been. in- 
creased from 1 to 2 cents per pound with 
a corresponding change from 35 perecent 
ad valorem to 5 cents per pound on pre- 
pared dates in order to protect the grow- 
ing domestic date industry. 

That portion of paragraph 742 refer- 
ring to grapes in bulk, crates, barre, 
etc., dutiable at 25 cents per cubic foot 
has been changed to read, ‘Grapes, in 
their natural state, or sulphured, 5 cents 
per pound, including the weight of con- 
tainers and packing.” Most of our im- 
ports consist of foreign ‘high-priced 
grapes packed with filling material such 
as sawdust, cotton waste, or cork dust in 
small boxes weighing 25 pounds or less. 
The changes in method of levying the 
duty is designed to facilitate entries. 
The increase in duty involved in the 
change is designed to assist that portion 
of our grape industry, particularly in 
California, which has developed a table 
grape mainly for winter consumption and 
which, under present conditions, must 
meet the competition of considerable 
imports of grapes arriving during. the 
winter months. 

In paragraph 743, the duty on lemons 
has been increased from 2 to 2% cents 


per pound in order to aid in the orderly 



















marketing of our lemon production in By 


California which at present must face 
the competition of speculative entries of 
lemons from foreign countries. The duty 
on limes has been brought back to the 
rate in the tariff act of 1922 because 
domestic production is negligible. The 
rate on grapefruit was also made the 
same as the present, rate because im- 
ports are declining and domestic produc- 
tion has remained fairly steady. 

The duty on dried, desiccated, or evap- 
orated prunes is increased from one-half 
of 1 cent to 2 cents per pound in order 
to make the rate comparable with those 
on other dried fruits, such as apricots, 
peaches, and pears and in order to give 
it a proper relation to the duty on prunes 
in the natural state. 

In paragraph 750 the duty on candied, 


| crystallized, or glace fruits has been in- 


creased from 35 to 40 per cent ad valo- 
rem to make it consistent with the duty 
on confectionery. Fruit peels, crystal- 
lized or glace, were transferred to para- 
graph 739 and made dutiable at 8 cents 
per pound. 


Paragraphs 751-753. — Bulbs 
and Greenhouse Stock. 


The rates in paragraph 761 were 
changer back to those in the 1922 act. 
Most of the bulbs specifically mentioned 
in the act are used for greenhouse forc- 
ing. Domestic production of forcing 
types of these bulbs is negligible, ex- 
cept in the case of narcissus, being 
mainly of garden types. No change was 
made in other rates in this group. 


Paragraphs 754-759. — Edible 
Nuts and Nut Products. 


In paragraph 755 the rate on Brazil 
nuts not shelled was reduced from 2 
cents to 1 cent per pound, the rate in 
the act of 1922. A compensatory rate 
was put on shelled Brazil nuts of 3 cents 


| per pound. There is no domestic produc- 


tion of these nuts. The rates on filberts, 
not shelled and shelled in the act of 
1922 have been restored. The committee 
feels that the domestic production is so 
small at the present time that the sup- 
ply will be dependent upon imports for 
a long time to come. Pignolia and pis- 
tache nuts: have been replaced in’ this 
paragraph at the rate-+of 1 cent per 
pound as in the act of 1922. Im the 
House bill they were stricken from the 
paragraph and thus fell in the basket 
paragraph 759 where the unshelled nuts 
would have been dutiable at 5 cents per 


| pound and the shelled at 10 cents. 


_ After careful consideration of the tes- 
timony offered and of other information 
available to the committee, the rate on 
shelled peanuts was reduced from 7 to 
6 cents per pound, the rate recently pro- 
claimed by the President as a result of 
an investigation: of the differences in 
costs of production in the United States 
and the principal competing country. 

The committee has restored the rates 
on pecans, unshelled and shelled, to 3 
and 6 cents per pound, respectively, the 
rates in the act of 1922, 

In paragraph 750 the committee has 


| restored the phraseology of the act of 


1922 making edible nuts, shelled. or un- 
shelled, n. s. p. f., dutiable at 1 cent per 
pound. The committee finds that nuts 
imported under this paragraph are of a 
Somat type not produced in the United 
States. 


Paragraph 760. — Oil-bearing 
Seeds. 


The House rate of 63 cents per bushel 
for flaxseed was decreased to 56 cents 
per bushel, the rate recently proclaimed 
by the President’ after investiagtion by 
by the Tariff Commission of costs in the 
United States and the chief competing 
country. 


Paragraphs 760 and 761.— 
Garden and Field Seeds. 


e ‘ 
The rate on crimson clover was re- 


duced from 2 cents to 1 cent per pound. : 


About 90 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption of this seed is imported. It 
is produced commercially in the United 
States only within a limited area. It 
appears that the interests of the many 
farmers sowing crimson clover seed out- 
weighs that of the producers. 


Paragraphs 763-773. — Vege- 
tables. 


_ The rate on mushrooms, fresh or dried, 
in paragraph 766 was increased to 10 
cents per pound and 60 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and that on mushrooms, otherwise 
prepared or preserved, to 10 cents per 
pound on drained weight and 60 per cent 
ad valorem. These increases in-rates on 
canned or preserved mushrooms are 
based on a comparison of domestic costs 
with the wholesale prices of the im- 
ported article. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 
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House Schedule for Beverages Is Retained‘by 


Senate Committee; 


Levy on Hemp In- 


creased to Aid Domestic Production. 


{Continued from Page 10.] 


Truffles are not produced in the United 
States and ad they are believed not to 
seriously compete with mushrooms they 
were transferred to the free list. 

In paragraph 770 the rate on tomatoes 
in their natural state was reduced from 
8 to 2% cents per pound while that on 
prepared or preserved tomatoes was in- 
creased from 40 to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. These changes were made in 
accordance with the evidence before the 
committee concerning the needs of the 
producers. 

The House bill rates were accepted for 
the items in paragraph 772 except that 
seasonal reductions were provided in the 
rates on eggplant and cucumbers. The 
varying seasonal rates are intended to 
benefit both the consumerand theproducer 
since the lower rates permit import to 
come in freely to supply the demand 
when domestic production is low and 
the higher rates tend to restrict the im- 
portation when the domestic-grown sup- 
ply is inereasing, thus preventing an 
oversupply in our markets with result- 
ant unremunerative prices to domestic 
growers. 

The duty on onions in paragraph 768 
was increased from 2 to 2% cents per 
pound upon evidence before the com- 
mittee that the latter rate was neces- 
sary in order to allow western producers 
to compete with imports in the large 
eastern markets. 


Paragraphs 774-776. — Coffee 
Substitutes, Cocoa and Choco- 
late, Ginger Root. 


No important change was made in 
these paragraphs. 


Paragraphs 777 and 778.—| 


Hay, Straw, Hops. 


In accordance with evidence submitted 
showing the need for greater protection, 
the duty on hay was increased from $4 
to $5 per ton; the duty on straw from 
$1 to $1.50, and that on broomcorn from 
$10 to $25 per ton. 


Paragraphs 779-780. — Spices 
and Spice Seeds, Teasels. 


No changes were made in these para- 
graphs. 


Schedule 8.-Spirits,. 


Wines and Other 


Beverages. 


No changes have been made in any of 
the rates in this schedule as set forth 
in the House bill. 


Paragraph 806. 


A subparagraph has been added to 
apply to the importation for beverage 
purposes of concentrated fruit juices of 
the citrus fruits—lemons, limes, oranges, 
and grapefruit. The duty on concen- 
trated citrus fruit juices shall be col- 
lected on the equivalent number of gal- 
lens of unconcentrated fruit juice repre- 
sented by the importation. This is done 
so that the present rate of 70 cents per 
gallon will not be evaded by concentra- 
tion, evaporation, or dehydration. 


Paragraph 814. 


A proviso has been added to this para- 
xraph permitting wineries in the United 
States now engaged in the distillation 
of brandy for fortification purposes, to 


also distill nonbeverage alcohol to be | 


employed in the manufacture of food 
products. The operation is to be con- 
ducted under such regulations as may 
be promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the alcohol will be subject 
to internal-revenue taxes similar to those 
now imposed on licensed distillers of 
alcohol. - The provision is adopted as a 
measure of relief to grape growers and 
to wineries. 
approximately 60 to 90 days a year on 
the distillation of brandy; under this 
provision they will be able to operate 
for longer periods and to use grapes as 
2 raw material for the alcohol produced. 


Schedule 9.-Cotton 


Manufactures. 
Paragraph 902. 


The duty on cotton sewing thread is 
increased to provide additional protec- 
tion to the domestic industry, and also 


‘with a view to precenting fine piled | 


yarns, dutiable at higher rates under 
paragraph °901, being entered as thread 
under paragraph 902. 

The duty on handwork cottons is in- 
creased because: of the substantial im- 
ports which are estimated to constitute 
20 to 25 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction in this line. 


Paragraph 904. (a). 


The exception in this subparagraph of 
“woven-figured” (as in the act of 1922), 
is restored. This change, together with 
the reinsertion of woven-figured in sub- 
paragraph (c) insures a basic rate, on 
unbleached cloths classed as woven-fig- 
ured; higher than that provided for un- 
bleached cloths not woven-figured. 

The minimum progressive specific pro- 
.vision is added to provide for unbleached 
cloths at the lower price end of each 
yarn-count group. The specific provi- 
sions in the act of 1922 were deleted in 
the House bill. 


Paragraph 904 (c). 

The provision in this subparagraph 
for “woven-figured” (as in the act of 
#22), is restored. This insures the ap- 
plication to unbleached cloths, if classed 
as woven-figured, of higher rates of duty 
than would otherwise be applicable under 
subparagraphs (a) and (b), respec- 
tively. These cloths are in most cases 
more expensive to manufacture than 
cloths officially listed as not woven-fig- 
ured. The insertion of the word “woven- 
figured” in this subparagraph has no 
effect on the rates of duty applicable to 
printed, dyed, or colored cloths. 

Paragraph 904 (e). 

Additional cumulative duties are pro- 
vided for certain fabrics in which the 
domestic industry is meeting keen com. 
petition from abroad, namely, on per- 


The, wineries now operate | 


manent-finished organdies, on surface 
prints, and on warp prints. On the two 
first named there is assessed additjona! 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem and on 
the last named 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Permanent-finished organdies constituted 
the leading class of cotton cloths im- 
ported in 1928; these imports were prin- 
cipally from Switzerland, where the 
cloths, mainly of English origin, were 
given a finish permanent to washing. 
Domestic, production is confined to three 
firms, two of which operate under a 
license from the owners of the Swiss 
patents. Imports of surface or relief 
printed cretonnes and other upholstery 
fabrics originate in England, France; and 
Germany. The domestic production of 
'this type of printing is a recent develop- 
ment in this country and as yet is con- 
fined to three firms; additional duty ap- 
pears to be needed to enable them to 
meet the prices of imported fabrics. 
The domestic production of warp-printed 
fabrics, particularly those used for up- 
holstery, is also a fairly recent develop- 
ment in this country and one which ap- 
pears to-need a substantial increase in 


from abroad. 
Paragraph 904. (f). 
A provision for a minimum duty of 5 
cents a pound is inserted to provide for 
very low-priced coarse-yarn cloths on 


which the progressive rates might not be 
adequate. 


Paragraph 904 (g). 


The duty which would apply to tire 
fabric, if subjected to the progressive 
rates for countable cotton cloths, is con- 
siderably lower than the single rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem provided in ‘the 
jact of 1922. The provision of the act of 
1922 is, therefore. restored. 


Paragraph 905. 


“Rayon or other synthetic textile” is 
substituted for “rayon” because of the 
change of wording of the definition given 
in paragraph 1313. 


Paragraph 908. 


| The single ad valorem rate on tapes- 
|tries and other Jacquard-figured uphol- 
stery cloths is replaced by four stepped 
rates based upon the picks per inch, as 
the cost of manufacture, other details 
being the same, varies directly with the 
number of filling threads per inch in the 
|fabric. Imports, throughout the entire 
|range, constitute a large proportion of 
| the domestic consumption. 


| Paragraph 911. 


The duty on blankets, not Jacquard- 





| adequate protection against imports of 
| low-grade goods. 
Paragraph 912. 

Candle wicking is specially provided 
| for, and at the compound rate of the act 
of 1922, on the representation of the 
domestic industry that the ad valorem 
provision of the House bill would afford 
insufficient protection. 

Woven labels for garments are ad- 
vanced from 50 per cent ad valorem to 
|70 per cent ad valorem, owing to- the 
fact that their manufacture requires 
the most expensive and complicated type 


in large part of imported fine yarns 


Paragraph 913. 


This paragraph has been divided into 
two brackets. 


1922, as no facts were brought forward 
at the hearings justifying*any increase. 
The rate on rope used as belting for 
textile machinery is left at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, owing to appreciable‘ im- 
ports selling below domestic costs. 


Paragraph 914. 


On cotton warp-knit fabric the rate of 


act of 1922 is retsored because mani- 
facturers of cotton glove fabric;° ad- 
versely affected by the decline in. the 
domestic cotton glove industry, are: de- 
veloping a new type of fabric, $n chiéf 
value of cotton but plated with rayon, 
for use in the manufacture of corsets 
} and similar garments. 


Paragraph 915. 


| “Finished or unfinished” are added in 
conformity to other paragraphs. 

On cotton warp-knit fabrics gloves the 
duty has bene reduced from 60 to 30. per 
;cent ad valorem because the hightr 
rate, which is less than the existing rate, 
will not protect the domestic industry, 
which produced in 1928 only about, 2 
per cent of the domestic consumption, 
and will impose an unnecessary burden 
upon the consumers, principally women 
of moderate means. 

On cotton’ knit 


gloves, other than 


because of the small imports, fron 50 
to 25 per cent ad valorem. a 


Paragraph 916 (a). 

The new wording and 
tended to embrace infants’ hosiery re- 
tailing per pair at 50 cents or more, a 


class in which the domestic manufac 
turer cannot now compete, ‘ 


Paragraph 916 (ec). 


A new provision is added to exclude 
cotton hosiery in part of rayon or, other 
synthetic textile. (See par. 1309.) 


Paragraph 919. 


On shirts of cotton, which are given 
specific mention, the duty has been in- 
creased from 37% to 50 per cent ad 
valorem because of the contentions of 
domestic manufacturers that imports 
are increasing and that the 37% per ¢ent 
ad valorem rate is less than the ad 
valorem rates imposed on fine cotton 
cloths used in the manufacture of high- 
grade shirts. 

Paragraph 921. 

The rate of duty on “hit-and-miss” 
rag rugs is increased to 75 per cent ad 
valorem because this is approximately 
the equivalent of the present rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem based upon «the 
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duty. in order to meet the competition | 


figured, has been increased to _provide | 


of weaving, and that they are woven) 


}and the resulting actual protection is | 
much less than the apparent rate of duty. | 


] Belts and belting, for | 
machinery, have been reduced to 30 pet | 
cent advalorem, the rate in the act of | 


55 per cent ad valorem provided in’ the | 


warp-knit, the duty has been reduced, | 


rate are. in- | 


| 


|of clean content. 


normally sold at approximately 80 per! 
cent of the value of a corresponding | 
grade of wool; therefore the rate on 
carbonized noils was placed at 24 cents | 
per pound, or approximately 80 per cent | 
of the wool duty of 31 cents per pound 
The rates on yarn| 
wastes, shoddy, wool rags, etc., were cor- | 
respondingly lower. | 

The House bill retained the system} 
of relative values as a basis on which 
to fix duties on wool by-products, i. e., 
they were increased in the ratio that 
clean wool was increaseg. 

The committe believes that a duty is} 
levied on wooi for the purpose of pro-| 
tecting the American woolgrower and 
that if a substitute for wool is allowed 
to come in at a lower rate than the duty 
on wool the intent of Congress is de- 
feated. The duties on wool by-products 
are therefore levied in accordance with 
their replacement values and not ac- 
cording to their relatvie values. 

Subparagraph (c), providing for a 
differential of 7 cents per pound on all 
wool by-products, is eliminated. A dif- 
ferential of 7 cents per pound is applied | 
to carbonized noils and carbonized wastes | 
n, s. p. f. Wool extract is inserted be- | 
cause of the elimination of subpara- | 
graph (c). | 

In prior tariff acts containing com- 
pound rates of duty various value classi- 


tures of wool in which the compensatory 
duties were lower than the “full” com- 
|pensatory. This method was based on 
| the theory that fabrics of low value were 
| composed in part of materials that were 
subject to a lower rate of duty than that 
imposed on scoured wool, and were, 


value composed wholly of virgin wool. 
The rates of duty proposed for wool 





American wholesale selling price, which | of the American woolgrower against for- 
a cost investigation by the Tariff Com- : . : . 
mission; The duty on chenille rugs is on wools imported on the skin, on sorted 
wools, and on scoured wools, are pro- 
from_45 per cent ad valorem to the 35 
per cent ad valorem under which they! erance provision is eliminated as un- 
, necessary. 
act-of 1922, as cotton rugs not specially | 
provided for. 
The tolerance provisions placed in 
The provision for “Rags wholly or in paragraphs 1101 and -1102 of the House | 
chief value of cotton, except those chiefly : : 
1103 is restored to its form under the 
vision for “Cotton wiping rags” in para- | 1922 act. 
graph 1555 of the House bill. These cot- | 
crease in the duty from 2 to 3 cents a| Wastes and By-products. 
pound tends to protect domestic wiping The rates of duty levied on wool by-| 
| and also the domestic cotton-yarn waste | products in the act of 1922 were based | 
(heretofore largely employed for. wiping | on the relative values of such materials 
ingly supplanted by imported rags from | 
Japan. | 
‘Hemp, Jute and Manu- 
Paragraph 1001. | 
ther encouarge the domestic production | 
of this fiber. | 
The duty .on flax, hemp, and ramie | 
yarns,, threads, twines, and cords is} 
rem basis for the reason that the specific | 
duties have proved to be inequitable. | 
that there are several qualities of yarn 
of the same size, or count, and the values 
est and the lowest grades. A somewhat 
similar variation in quality exists in 
tion of-one specific rate of duty resulted 
in an ad valorem equivalent much higher 
on the high-quality, high-priced goods. 
Paragraph 1005. 
duced’ for the reason that imports (ex- 
clusive ‘of entries from the Philippine 
small in relation to domestic consump- 
tion. 
Paragraph 1006. 
pose of rendering this paragraph con- | 
sistent with paragraph 1004 (b). 
The duty on artists’ canvas is reduced | 
because the highere rate would tend to! 
| students. 
Paragraph 1014. 
flax, hemp, or ramie, containing more | 
threads. to the square inch is increased | 
for the-reason that the domestic industry 
ticles to those containing over 150 
i threads to the square inch. 
The duty on handkerchiefs with hand- 
rolled or hand-made hems is increased | 


was' proclaimed by the President after | eign competition. The same differentials 
reduced, because of the small imports, | 7 
| vided as in paragraph 1101. .The tol-' 
are dutiable, in paragraph 1022 of the 
Paragraph 1103. 
Paragraph 922. 
| bill having been eliminated, paragraph 
used in paper-making” cancels the pro- | 
| 
ton rags are of low value, and the in-| Paragraph 1105.—Wool 
rags made from specially woven fabrics 
machinery, etc.), which_has been increas- | and clean wool. For example: Noils are | 
‘Schedule 10.-Flax, 
factures of. 
The duty on hemp is increased to fur- | 
Paragraph 1004. 
changed from a specific to an ad valo- 
| The. inequality is evident from the fact | 
per unit vary largely between the high- 
threads, twines, and cords. The applica- 
on the’low-quality, low-priced goods than 
The rate on hard-fiber cordage is re- 
Islands), of all hard-fiber cordage are 
The wording is changed for the pur- 
“*** Paragraph 1009. 
increase the price of canvas to art} 
The: duty on towels and napkins of | 
than: 120 threads and not more than 160} 
has extended its production of these ar- | 
Paragraph 1016. 
to encourage Porto Rican production of 


these, articles. 


Schedule 11.-Wool and, 
Manufactures of. 


The.most important changes made in 
Schedule 11 by the committee are the 
| reductien in the duty upon the clean con- 
| tent of clothing and combing wool from 
| 34 to 81 cents per pound, a proportionate 
| reduction in the compensatory duties on | 
wool products,. and the elimination of 
| the two lowest duty brackets for many | 
| of the wool products. These changes are | 
considered in some detail below. 


Paragraph 1101. 


| Haslock and Kerry are added to the) 
| named main types of carpet wools in the 
interest of inclusiveness. i | 
Scéuked wools are made dutiable at 3) 
|cents more per pound of clean content | 
|than’swools imported in the grease or | 
| washed. One cent of this is for the pur 
pose of equalizing differences in sorting | 
costs here and abroad; all wools are| 
sorted prior to scouring. The other 2 





by-products are, in effect, equal to the 
wool duty. For this reason the lower 
value classifications, providing for manu- 
|factures of wool, which contained com- 
|pensatory rates less than the full com- 
pensatory, are eliminated. This applies 
to paragraphs 1107, 1108, 1109, 1111, 
1112, and 1115. 


Paragraph 1106 .— Partially 
Manufactured Wool. 


The committee inserted the phrase “if 
carbonized” in order to include carbon- 
|ized wool with partially manufactured 
wool. The purpose of levying a duty on 
carbonized wool is to protect the do- 
mestic wool-carbonizing industry. The 


| House bill provided for carbonized wool 


in paragraph 1105 (c), which has been 
eliminated. 


Paragraph 1107.—Yarns of 
Wool or Hair. 


lower value brackets, providing for yarns 
valued at not more than 50 cents per 
pound, and valued at more than 50 cents 
but not more than $1 per pound. The 
compensatory duties im the three re- 
maining brackets are reduced propor- 
tionate to the decrease in the wool duty. 


cent are increased to 45 and 55 per cent, 


part of the total cost than obtains in 

yarns of lower. value. 

Paragraph 1108.—Dress Goods | 

and Other Light-weight Fabrics 
of Wool. 


The committee eliminated the two} 
lower value brackets providing for 
fabrics valued at not more than 80 cents 
per pound, and valued at more than 80 





cents is meant to equalize the difference 
between scouring costs in the United | 
States and in competing countries. 
Wools imported on the skin are made | 
dutiable’ at 2 cents less per pound of | 
|clean content than wools imported in| 
the’ grease or washed. This duty is to| 
| be applied to all the wool. The 2-cent | 
differéntial is necssary to qualize the | 
difference between wool-pulling costs at | 
home and abroad. | 
Sorted wools or matchings are made | 
dutiable at 1 cent per pound more than | 
wools imported in the grease or washed, | 
to equalize the difference between wool | 
sorting costs in the United States and | 
in competing countries. The words “if | 
| not scoured” are added to prevent possi- 
| ble attempts to import scoured wools as | 
rorted’“wools, since virtually all wools 
|}are sorted prior to scouring. 
| In’ the bonding provision phraseology 
| is added to limit liquidation of the bond, 
when''the wools are spun into carpet 
yarns, to those yarns which are suitable 
only for use in floor coverings. This is 
| done to protect the Government against 
possible misuse of the finer carpet yarns. 
The provision for free entry, under 


*| bond, of carpet wools for use in knit or 


felt .b60ts, or heavy fulled lumbermen’s 
| socks, is eliminated. 

The definition of* scoured wools has 
been clarified in order to prevent mis- 
understanding. 
| “Skirtings,” i. e., the less desirable 
portions of the fleece, are excluded from 
consideration as sorted wools or match- 
ings. It would be illogical to impose 
a higher duty on these “off sorts,” which 
are removed in the ordinary preparation 
of fleeces for market, than is imposed 
| on the. fleece itself. 


Paragraph 1102. 


The: first subparagraph of this para- 
graph is eliminated. The wool growers 
agreed to a lower duty on 40/44’s pro- 
| vided they secured a duty of 34 cents 
per pound of clean content on the 
finer wools, Failing in this it seems 
illogical to retain the provision for a 
lower Utity on 40/44’s, 

The . duty in subparagraph (b) is 
placed at 31 cents per pound of clean 
content, i. e., at the rate in the present 
law. This is done in view of the in- 
crease.of abont 33 per cent in the do- 
mestic clip during the past six years. 
No. higher duty would seem to be 





cents but not more than $1.25 per pound. 
The compensatory duties are reduced 
proportionate to the decrease in the wool 
duty. No change is made in the ad 
valorem rates on all-wool cloths. 

An additional bracket is provided for 
cotton warp fabrics valued at more than 
$1.50 per pound. The domestic manufac- 
turers of high-grade cotton warp linings 
purchase their cotton warps abroad. The 
protective rate is increased from 55 to} 
60 per cent because labor is a greater 
part of the total cost than obtains in 
fabrics of lower value. 


Paragraph 1109.—Cloths and 
Other Heavy-weight Fabrics of 
Wool. 


The committee elminated the three | 
lower value brackets, providing for cloths | 
|valued at not more than 60 cents per | 
| pound, valued at more than 60 cents but | 
|not more than 80 cents per pound, and 
{valued at more than 80 cents but not) 
|more than $1.50 per pound; $1.25 is sub- | 
| stituted for $1.50 per pound to conform | 
|with the lower bracket of paragraph} 
|1108. The compensatory duties are re- | 
|duced proportionate to the decrease in 
| the wool duty. No change is made in the | 
ad valorem rates. 

Subparagraph (b) of the House bill 
covered articles made out of woven felts, | 
but did not include articles which became | 
larticles on the loom in the process of 
| Weaving. This latter class of articles is 
|also included by the committee amend- 
ment, whether they are units or are in 


| the piece ready for separation into units. 


Paragraph 1110.—Pile Fabrics 
of Wool or Hair and Manu- 
factures Thereof. 


The committee reduced the compensa- 
tory duties proportionate to the decrease 
in the wool duty. No change is made in| 
| the ad valorem rates. 


Paragraph 1111.—Wool Blan-| 
| kets and Similar Articles. 


The committee elimianted the two 
lower value brackets, providing for 
| blankets and similar articles valued at 
;not more than 50 cents per pound and 
| valued at more than 50 cents but not 
more than $1 per pound. The compen- | 
| satory duties are reduced proportionate | 
|to the decrease in the wool duty. No| 


| 





‘fications were established for manufac- | 


therefore, not entitled to the full com- | 
pensatory levied on fabrics of higher | 


The committee eliminated the two| 


The protective rates of 40 and 45 per | 


respectively, because labor is a greater | 


| pressed state in recent years, additional 


Silk 


Paragraph 1112.—Felts, Not) 
Woven or in Chief Value of 
Wool. 


lower value brackets, providing for felts 
valued at not more than 50 cents per 
pound, and valued at more than 50 cents 
but not more than $1.50 per pound. The 
compensatory duties are reduced propor- 
tionate to the decrease in the wool duty 
No change is made in the ad_ valorem 
rates. 


Paragraph 1113.—Wool Small 
Wares. 


The compensatory duty is reduced | 
proportionate to the decrease in the wool) 





duty. No change is made in the ad va- | 
lorem rate. | 
Paragraph 1114.—Wool Knit | 


Goods. 


The compensatory rates are reduced 
proportionate to the decrease in the duty 
on wool. No change is made im the ad 
valorem rates. ; 

The phrase “finished or unfinished” is 
inserted in subparagraph (b) in con- 
formity with the phraseology in sub- 
paragraphs (c) and (d). A new provi- 
sion is added to exclude hosiery in part 
of rayon or other synthetic textile. (See | 
par. 1309.) 


Paragraph 1115.—Wool Wear-| 
ing Apparel, Not Knit or 
Crocheted. 


In subparagraph (a) the committee 
eliminated the two lower value brackets, 
providing for clothing valued at not more | 
than $2 per pound, and at more than $2 
but not more than $4 per™pound. The 
compensatory duties in the two remain- | 
ing brackets are reduced proportionate 
to the decrease in the wool duty. No 
change is made in the ad valorem rates. 


In subparagraph (b) the rates of duty 
on wool felt hat bodies is reduced from 
40 cents per pound and 75 per cent ad 
valorem to 30 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem. There is retained | 
the additional duty of 25 cents per hat 
body if stamped, blocked, or trimmed. 
The word “pulled” is eliminated for ad- 
ministrative reasons. The phrase 
“wholly or in part” is changed to 
“wholly or in chief value” to correspond 
to the provisions in other paragraphs of 
the schedule. 

In arriving at the above rates of duty 
| the committee took into consideration the 
| following factors: (1) The effect of the 
House rate on the price to the consumer, 
(2) adequate protection to the domestic 
manufacturer, and (3) protection to 
American labor. 

(1) The rate of 40 cents per pound and 
|75 per cent ad valorem, stated in the 
| House bill, would tend to increase the 
retail price of wool-felt hats to a con- 
| siderable extent over the prices prevail- 
|ing under the rates now in effect. These 
hats are worn by the ordinary consumer, 
therefore the committee preposes a re- 
duction from an equivalent ad valorem 
rate of approximately 102 per cent, pro- 
posed in the House bill, to an equivalent 
ad valorem rate of approximately 70 per 
cent. 

(2) The hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on Schedule 11 indicated that, 
| with efficient management and modern 
machinery, the domestic manufacturer 
could operate at a profit under the rates 
| proposed in the Senate bill. 
| (3) The domestic wool felt hat manu- 
facturers employ approximately 2,200 
persons, whereas the domestic hat finish- 
‘ers employ from 25,000 to 75,000 persons. 
The latter finish both domestic and for- 
eign hat bodies. Therefore the commit- 
tee proposes to.retain the rate of 25 
cents additional on finishéd hats. The 
specific duty of 40 cents is reduced to 30 
cents per pound for the reason that these 
hat bodies are made mainly from noils | 
and are,‘therefore, not entitled to the 
compensatory duty allowed on articles 
made from virgin wool. 


Paragraph 1 1 1 6.— Oriental | 
and Similar Carpets and Rugs 
and Chenille Axminsters. 


(a) The specific duty of 50 cents per 
square foot is retained on oriental and 
other handmade carpets, rugs, and mats 
to protect the domestic manufacturer in 
the competitive field. The minimum ad 
valorem rate is reduced from 60 to 45 per 
cent for the reason that the manuiac- 
turers, importers, and retailers agreed 
that the minimum ad valorem rate upon 
the more expensive products was largely 
for the purpose of revenue only. The re- 
duction of 10 per cent from the 1922 rate 
will tend to increase importations of 
high-grade, noncompetitive rugs and will 
increase rather than decrease the net 
revenue derived therefrom. ~ 

(b) Machine-made oriental weave and 
chenille Axminster carpets, rugs, and 
mats were placed in a separate subpara- 
graph because they are directly competi- | 
tive with domestic products. The spe- 
cific duty in the House bill of 50 cents 
per square foot would be prohibitive on 
the cheaper grades, therefore this duty 
is eliminated and a straight ad valorem 
rate of 60 per cent is levied on all grades. 
Imports of chenille Axminster carpets 
and ruge amounted, in quantity, to 55 
per cent of the entire domestic produc- 
tion of such rugs, woven whole in 1927. 
The ad valorem rate of 60 per cent was 
requested by the manufacturers, im- 
porters, and retailers, 


Schedule 12.-Silk Man-| 


ufactures. 


Paragraph 1205. 


The duty on broad silks, other than 
Jacquard-woven, is increased from 55 
to 60 per cent to afford the domestic 
silk industry, which has been in a de- 








protection on a number of types of 
fabrics on which there is competition 
from abroad. Fabrics with multi-colored 
filling which require slower processes 
of production than ordinary plain- 
woven fabrics were pointed out by silk 
manufacturers as being in particular 
need of additional protection. Rayon- 
mixed fabrics, it has been shown, also | 
require additional duty to compensate | 
manufacturers for the rayon yarns used 
therein. European producers have a 
competitive raw-material advantage over | 
the American broad-silk weavers on! 
rayon and other synthetic yarns which 
are higher in price in the United States 
by the amount of the present rayon 
duty. The decline in domestic production 
of “gloria” cloth coupled with increas- 
ing imports from low-wage countries, 
such as Italy, are the factors which im- 





The committee eliminated the two}. 





pelled the domestic unbrella fabric in- | 
dustry to seek tariff relief. Although | 
these are the primary classes of goods | 
considered by the committee in raising | 
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fective on other plain silk fabrics, the 
bulk of which are habutais and pongees 
in the gray and degummed state im- 
ported from the Far East. As such 
goods are low priced, requests have been 


made to the committee for a _ specific | 


rather than ad valorem basis of assess- 
ment on these imports. 
need of an equivalent specific rate 
higher than the one operative on imports 
from China and Japan in 1928, the com- 


mittee is of the opinion that in lieu! 
of a specific scale of duty the increase | 


in the present ad valorem rate will be 
effective in affording the silk industry 
needed and desired protection on these 


| types of oriental silks. 


Paragraph 1208. 


The only change was the addition of 
a clause excepting hosiery in part of 
rayon or other synthetic textile from 
paragraph 1208 in order to avoid con- 
flict with paragraph 1309 as amended. 


Schedule 13.-Manufac- 


tures of Rayon or 
Other Synthetic Tex- 


tile. 
Paragraph 1301. 


As written, the House bill provides in 
paragraph 1301 fer rayon yarns, which 
term in trade usage means ordinarily 
filaments which in the process of manu- 
facture are twisted together and are 


| adaptable for use in textile operations 


without further conversion. Thus inter- 
preted, the word “yarn” does. not in- 
clude artificial horsehair—a monofila- 
ment—nor the long-length filaments 
which, after extrusion from the spinning 
nozzle, are wound, by parallel grouping 
without twisting. Since such filaments 
may be twisted into a yarn by silk 
throwsters and manufacturing  con- 
sumers, they -would be competitive 
after conversion from the imported 
state. There is, therefore, added to 
paragraph 1301 a new provision for 
rayon filaments, single or grouped, to 
cover both the artificial horsehair and 
the long untwisted filaments. 

To aid the silk throwsters who are de- 
pending on the newly developed demand 
for rayon crepe yarns as a business 
stimulant to energize the depressed 
throwing industry, there is appended to 
paragraph 1301 a new provision for a 
cumulative specific duty of 50 cents. per 
pound on yarns having more than 20 
turns twist per inch. At the present 
House rate, the increment of duty ob- 
tained on the ad valorem basis by reason 
of the increased value of the high-twist 
yarns as compared with regular yarns is 
not sufficient to take care of the differ- 
ence between domestic and _ foreign 
throwing costs. Moreover, in the event 
of a price decline bringing the minimum 
specific proviso into operation, rayon 
crepe yarn would be on a duty parity 
with rayon yarn of ordinary twist, an 
inequitable adjustment in view of the 
extra labor involved in its manufacture. 
The differential is* added, therefore, to 
give these high-twist yarns the neces- 
sary protection. 


Paragraph 1302. 


The filaments provided for under this | 


paragraph of the House bill are not con- 
fined to the short-length untwisted fila- 
ments, other than waste, suitable for use 
as material in the manufacture of spun 
rayon yarn on the cotton, silk, or worsted 
spinning system. In order to exclude the 
untwisted filaments of indefinite length 
which are adaptable for throwing, there 


is added after the words “filaments of | 
rayon or other synthetic textile,” the) 


words “not inches in 
length.” 

The manufacture of these short, un- 
twisted filaments known as staple fiber, 
is virtually a new branch of the rayon 
industry, domestic production having 
been conducted up to the present time by 
but one company which manufactures it 
on a small scale as an adjunct to denier 
rayon yarns. Other companies are now 
about to initiate its manufacture. The 
duty on staple fiber is therefore in- 
creased to foster the expansion of this 
new development. Increased domestic 
production of staple fiber will afford the 
manufacturers of spun rayon yarn an 
auxiliary raw material to supplement the 
limited supply of rayon waste which is 
threatening to become inadequate both 
here and abroad for the growing needs 
of the industry. 


Paragraph 1303. 


The upward adjustment of the com- 
pensatory duty on spun 
from 10 cents per pound to 20 cents per 
pound is made in the first place because 
of the increase in the duty on staple 
fiber, one of the raw materials employed 
in its manufacture. Cognizance is also 
taken of the need of additional protec- 
tion by the spun rayon yarn industry 
Which has had its activity slackened by 


exceeding 30 


| the competition of increasing imports of 


finer-count yarns, 


The bulk of the domestic business is | 


done on these fine yarns, in the produc- 
tion of which labor costs constitute a 
large element of the manufacturing 
expense. ~ As European manufacturers 


have been able to undersell the domestic | 


fine-sized yarns in the American market, 
additional protection is granted to cover 
the difference between foreign and do- 
mestic manufacturing costs due to the 
additional labor involved on fine counts. 


Paragraph 1309. 


No change in rate. The words “wholly 


or in part” ‘have been substituted for | 
|““wholly or in chief value” when applying 


to hosiery. This is done because domes- 


tic manufacturers complain of increasing | 


imports of men’s half-hose in chief value 
of cotton, (dutiable 50 per cent), but 
having the body of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile which are sold at retail as 
rayon hosiery. 


Paragraph 1311. 


The duty on wearing apparel is reduced 
to make the rate consistent with that 


imposed on knit wearing apparel in para- | 


graph 1309, the difference in rates in the 


necessary for the adequate protection | change is made in the ad valorem rates.| the duty, the increase will also be ef- | two paragraphs not appearing justifiable. 


~ 
® 


) 


Recognizing the | 


rayon yarns | 


Paragraph 1312. 


The duty in the basket paragraph of 
the rayon schedule is reduced to the level 
of the rate in paragraph 1311, covering 
| rayon wearing apparel, in order to estab- 
lish a relation of equality ‘of duty be- 
tween these two paragraphs in accord- 
|ance with the procedure adoptéd for the 
|corresponding paragraphs -in the silk 
| schedule. 


| 


Paragraph 1313. 

Rayon, the designation adopted in 1924 
|by the National Dry Goods Association 
| to supersede the term “artificial silk,” is 
|}employed in the House bill as a generic 
|term applicable to all types of chemical 
| yarns now commercially produced. Spon- 
|sored and promoted by the group of 

employing the viscose 





| manufacturers 
process, which represents more than 80 
per cent of the industry, the term 
“rayon” has not ben adopted by the 


group of three companies using the nitro- 
cellulose, cuprammonium, and cellulose 
acetate processes as a descriptive name 
for their products. Objection has been 
made particularly to the use of the coined 
word “rayon” as a term inclusive of 
yarns made by the cellulose acetate 
;method. These yarns have chemical and 
| physical properties sufficiently dissimilar 
| to require dyes and dry-cleaning reagents 
| wholly different from those employed in 
the treatment of yarns made by -the 
other three processes. Recognizing the 
possibility of confusion and loss to the 
consumer by merging the identity of 
|such yarns with other types of chemical 
yarns under “rayon” as a common 
generic name, the committee has adopted 
the principle of the Goldsborough amend- 
ment. Accordingly, the word “rayon,” 
| wherever: used in the House bill as a sub- 
| stantive, is supplemented by adding the 
words “or other synthetic textile.” 
When employed as an adjective, before 
|such nouns as “manufactures,” “yarns,” 
|“waste,” “filaments,” “sewing thread,” 
| ete., the change is made by adding after 
| these words the modifying prepositional 
phrase “of rayon or other synthetic 
textile.” 


| 


| 


Schedule 14.-Papers 
| and Books. 


| 


{The principal changes made by the 
Finance Committee in Schedule 14, (pa- 
pers and books), of the House bill are in 
the nature of clarifying clauses, amend- 
ments aimed toward clearer classications 
| to lessen litigation, and a harmonizing 
of terms, weights, and thicknesses.. .Ap- 
proximately seven increases in rates are 
shown and about the same number of 
decreases in rates are indicated. 

No changes of any description were 
| made in paragraphs 1401, 1407, 1411, and 
1412 of the House bill. 


Paragraph 1402. 


In paragraph 1402, which provides for 

nonprocessed paper board, wall board, 
and pulpboard, and leatherboard or com- 
press leather, the committee rephrased 
the processing terms employed with a 
| view of eliminating ambiguities. No 
|change in rates is made in this para- 
| graph. 
The terms “plate finished, supercalen- 
| dered or friction calendered” are substi- 
|tuted for “glazed.” The term “glazed” 
|in this paragraph is used in a descriptive 
| rather than a commercial sense. Admin- 
| istrative officials have been unable to 
determine the exact degree of gloss 
which is intended by the term “glazed.” 
| The terms “plate finished, supercalenderea 
or friction calendered” are here used to 
indicate a gloss produced by a secondary 
process, These processes, generally 
speaking, are obtained by passing paper 
or board over one or a series of rolls 
sometimes of different materials, with or 
| without heat, under pressure. 

Laminated board as known in the in- 
dustry consists of two or more layers of 
board combined with an adhesive sub- 
stance. Board composed of layers which 
| have been united or combined by pres- 
sure on a multicylinder machine in one 
process without the use of an adhesive 
| substance is known in the trade as un- 
laminated board. The term “laminated 
by means of an adhesive substance” 
| which is substituted for “laminated or 
| pasted” in the House bill is here used 
| to indicate a board produced as a sec- 
| ondary process by combining two or more 
|layers with the employment of an ad- 
| hesive substance. 

Coated board is: now held for tariff 
| purposes to be a board the surface of 
| which is coated with a layer of some 
|substance. Board to the surface of 
which stain or dye has been applied in 
the same manner as a coating is now 
|classied for duty as an uncoated board 
because the stain or dye is absorbed and 
there is no apparent coating on the sur- 
face of the board. The term “surface 
stained or dyed” is here used to indicate 
a board to which stain or dye has been 
applied to the surface. 

| Lined board under the present law is 
| held to be board to the surface of which 
a liner, (outside or exposed layers), has 
been pasted after the board was manu- 
factured. Vat-lined board is board to 
which a liner is applied in the form of 
a layer of pulp at the time of manufac- 
ture in one process and is classified for 
| duty as an unlined board. Vat-lined board 
|competes in the trade with lined board, 
| and the term ‘lined or vat-lined” is here 
used to indicate a board which has been 
lined by means of pasting or which has 
been produced in the form of a la of 
pulp at the time of manufacture in ‘one 
process. 

The same terms used in paragraph 
| 1402 to describe processed boards are re- 
| Peated in paragraph 1413. 


| Paragraph 1403. 


The rate on manufactures of pulp in 
paragraph 1403 is inerea from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent to correspond to 
the rate on paper not specially provided 
for in paragraph 1409. Paper is a manu- 
| facture of pulp, and in a case w an 
|article manufactured of pulp and simi- 
lar to paper, through not known as paper 
is imported, the same rate of duty : 


| 
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apply whether the article be classified 
as pulp or of paper. 
Paragraph 1404. 

The chief change made in paragraph 
1404 is the inclusion in the bracket cov- 
ering crepe paper of a provision for 
paper wadding, pulp wadding, and manu- 
factures of such wadding. The wadding 
referred to consists of a number of thin, 
soft, highly absor»ent layers, and is 
used for candy-box padding, surgical 
and sanitary purposes, and similar 
uses: Much customs litigation~ in the 
matter of classification has occurred, 
and by the specific mention of wadding 
the intent of the Congress is made clear, 

The term “white or printed” as ap- 
plied to light-weight paper is restored. 
The inclusion of this term is to insure 
tissue papers when printed taking the 
duty provided for light-weight papers 


rather than a lower duty in some other | 


paragraph. _ 
Paragraph 1405. 


The committee restored the language 
and rates of the act of 1922, in para- 
graph 1405 on the photographic paper for 
sensitized and senitized photographic 
paper. The House bill provided separate 
brackets for basic blue-print and brown- 
print paper and sensitized blue-print 
and brown-print paper, and materially 
reduced ihe rate on basic photographic 


paper, 
Paragraph 1406. 


The principal changes in paragraph 
1406 is the reduction in the rates of duty 
provided in the House bill on ceramic 
decalcomanias. The rates on ceramic 


pounds per 1,000 sheets is reduced from 
$1.40 per pound and’ 15 per cent ad val- 
orem to $1.25 per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem; on ceramic decalcomanias 
weighing over 100° pounds per 1,000 
sheets the rate is reduced from 35 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem 
to 80 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. The rates in the two 
brackets are compensatory. 
tee took this action so that no undue 
burden should be placed on the pottery 
industry which utilizes the decalcomanias 
in the decoration of chinaware. Other 
changes made in paragraph 1406 are ‘n 
the rates covering die cutting and em- 
bossing, and in the increased thickness 
of paper due to the use of bulkier types 


The commit- | 


| Paragraph 1501 (b).—Asbes- 
tos Products. 


The words “synthetic resin” are in- 
|serted for the purpose of excluding ar- 
ticles containing synthetic resin which 
might be manufactured with a small 
asbestos content to take advantage of 
the rates of duty in this paragraph. 


Paragraph 1502.—Athletic 
Goods. 


Subparagraph (b) emphasizes the in- 
tent to exclude from the paragraph all 
articles desigfined chiefly for the amuse- 
ment of children, although some of — 
articles may afford incidental physic&l 
exercise or may be educational. Golf 
tees are speciaily provided for to insure 
their inclusion under this paragraph. 


Paragraph 1503.—Imitation 
Solid Pearl Beads. 


| Domestic production of imitation solid 
| pearl beads has decreased from $5,000,- 
}000 in 1924 to $1,500,000 in 1928. .Since 
| 1924 Japan has been the chief source of 
|imports of imitation solid pearl beads, 


} 
| 


|eight cent per inch. Japanese beads, 
|which at first were of such inferior 
quality as not to be comparable with 
domestic imitation pearl beads, have in 
| the last few years improved to such a 
| degree that domestic manufacturers re- 
| port severe competition in the better 
| grades. bie 

According to a preliminary statement 
of information issued by the United 
| States Tariff Commission in connection 
| with a cost-of-production investigation, 
ithe lowest selling price in 1926 ef do- 





}5 cents per inch with an average cost 
/of production, not including selling ex- 
penses, of 2.79 cents per inch. The 
|average import valtfe per inch falling 
| within the same price range was 1.01 
cents for Japan and 1.06 cents for 
France. 


Paragraph 1505.—Straw 
Braids and Hats. 


| Braids—Subparagraph (a), 
with braids, etc., composed wholly or 
|in chief value of straw, chip, etc., has 
|been changed by the committee which 
|added the following language: “Any of 
the foregoing containing any part, how- 
ever small, of rayon, or other synthetic 
textile, 90 per centum ad valorem.” 


Under the act of 1922 pedaline braids | 


| some of which are valued as low as one- | 


decalcomanias weighing not over 100 | mestic-made beads ranged ffom 3.34 to| 


dealing | 


in the lithographic industry. 

i entered under the provisions of para- 
Paragraph 1408. |graph 1430 at 90 per cent ad valorem, 
To the provision for envelopes is added | but under a recent interpretation such 
“envelopes, filled or unfilled, whether the | braids were classified under paragraph 
contents are dutiable or free” and the | 1406 of the act of 1922, if in chief value 
proviso, “That paper envelopes which | of manila hemp at either 15 or 20 per 

contain merchandise .subject to an ad/cent ad valorem. 
valorem rate of duty or a duty based in For the purpose of clarifying the mat- 
whole or in part upon the value thereof |ter the committee added the above lan- 
shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to | guage so that braids made of strands or 
their contents, but not less than the rates | filaments wrapped or treated with rayon 
provided for herein.” The intent of the |or synthetic textile similating or sub- 


added phraseology is to make dutiable|stituting for pure rayon or synthetic | 


envelopes for mailing lithographic greet-| textile braids will be dutiable at 90 per 
ing cards and other similar commodities. | cent ad valorem, the same rate provided 
Under the present law the packing for|for rayon or synthetic textile braids in 


lithographed goods.is not dutiable. 
Paragraph 1409. 


The committee reverts to the language 
and rates of the act of 1922 on both plain 
and printed hanging paper in paragraph 
1409. The rates prevailing in the act of 
1922 on filtering paper are restored and 
the rate on cover paper specifically pro- 
vided for in the House bill is reduced. 


Paragraph 1410. 


The rate of duty on maps and charts 
in paragraph 1410 is increased over the 
rate provided in the House bill. The 
only other change made in this para- 
graph is a clarifying clause added to the 
brackets covering greeting cards, valen- 
tines, and all other social or gift cards. 


Paragraph 1413. 


The committee in paragraph 1413 em- 
ploys the same language to describe 
processes of paper board, pulpboard, 
cardboard, and leather-board as are used 
in paragraph 1502. The committee also 
makes a specific provision for ribbon fly- 
catchers. 


Schedule 15.-Sundries 


General. 


Some of the important items now in 
the sundries schedule are hides, leather, 
boots and shoes, manufactures of leather, 
laces and embroideries, toys, jewelry, 
manufactures of rubber, furs and fur 
goods, cork products, fur felt and straw 
hats, sporting and athletic goods, and 
musical instruments. 

Schedule 15 is an important one from 
a revenue-producing standpoint. In 1927 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
under the sundries schedule was valued 
at $226,117,000, upon which the duties 
amounted to $88,624,000, being exceeded 
in value only by Schedule 7, (agricul- 
tural products and provisions), and in 

uties only by Schedule 5, (sugar, mo- 


lasses, and manufactures thereof). The | 


transfer in the House bill of hides, 
leather, boots and shoes from the free 
list will tend to increase the importance 
of this schedule as a revenue producer, 
notwithstanding that diamonds and other 
precious stones, rough and uncut, have 
been transferred to the free list and that 
the rate of duty on such stones, cut but 
not set, and on pearls has been reduced 
from 20 to 10 per cent. 


Changes in Rates of Duty and 
Transfers. 


The committee has made approxi- 
mately 71 changes in the rates in the 
House bill. Of this number, 49 are 
decreases and 22 increases. Diamonds 
and other precious stones, rough or un- 
cut, have been transferred to the free 
list. Cotton wiping rags provided for in 

ragraph 1555 of the House bill have 


en transferred to the cotton schedule, | 


paragraph 922, <A paragraph, (new 
1557), relating to stamping and em- 
bossing materials of pigments has been 
added, These articles appear to be more 
appropriately provided for here rather 
than in paragraph 882 (b) of Schedule 
8, metals and manufactures of. 


a 
‘ & i 
4 r 


es 


| paragraph 1529 (a), ‘report of the Senate 
| Finance Committee. 

| This action was deemed justifiable by 
the facts developed in the hearing. 

| Straw hats.—-The number of wage 
earners employed in the men’s straw- 
{hat industry has declined since 1914. 
American manufacturers in 1914 fur- 
nished 94 per cent of the consumption 
of straw hats in the United States and 


{in 1928 approximately 50 per cent. | 
| Wages in Italy, the chief competing 
country, average $6.72 for a 48-hour 


week as against a wage of $1 an hour 
|for straw-hat makers in the United 
|States. The report of the Tariff Com- 
|mission, (July 17, 1925), to the Presi- 
|dent showed that the total manufactur- 
ing cost per dozen in Italy was $5.98 
|compared with $12.74 for domestic. The 
;cost, including transportation to New 
| York for Italian hats was $7.08 per dozen 


and an ad valorem duty necessary to | 


equalize on the basis of foreign valua- 
tion was 88 per cent ad valorem. 

Since the President’s proclamation, 
| (effective March 14, 1926), which placed 
ja duty of 88 per cent ad valorem on 
men’s sewed straw hats valued at $9.50 
jor less per dozen, imports entered under 
| this classification have decreased in num- 
ber, value, and unit value. Imports of 
| other sewed hats entered under the 60 
|per cent advalorem rate have increased 
| very rapidly. Other sewed hats include 
;not only men’s sewed straw hats valued 
|at more than $9.50 per dozen but also 
!sewed hats made of material other than 
| straw regardless of the value of the hat. 
|Thus men’s sewed hats made of chip 
| braid, similar in appearance to and com- 
|peting with men’s sewed straw hats, 
valued at $9.50 or less per dozen, are 
|dutiable at 60 per cent and not at the 
| proclaimed rate of 88 per cent. In 1927 
|imports of sewed hats dutiable at 60 per 
!ecent numbered 750,240 hats; in 1928, 
|1,808,214 hats; in 1929, (January-June, 
inclusive), 2,873,084 hats. At the same 
time the unit value per hat decreased 
| from 68 cents in 1927 to 33 cents in 1929. 


the committee in order to protect the 


|domestic manufacturers in case of im-| 


portations of hats, bonnets, hoods, com- 
jposed wholly or in chief value of any 
braid not provided for in this paragraph, 
if such braid is composed in any part, 
however small, of rayon or other syn- 
| thetic textile. 


Paragraph 1506.—Brooms 
and Brushes. 


Domestic production of brooms de- 
creased from $26,261,824 in 1923 to $18,- 
444,912 in 1927. Imports decreased from 
$51,693 in 1923 to $10,751 in 1927. Evi- 
dence was submitted that increased im- 
ports of brooms are to be anticipated by 
reason of recent exports of domestic 
broom machinery to certain European 
countries in which supplies. of broom- 
corn are available. : 

The ratio of the total number of im- 
ported toothbrushes having handles com- 
posed of products provided for in para- 
graph 31 to the total number produced 
;annually in the domestic industry is 50 
per cent or more, the principal compe- 
|tition being those retailing at from 10 to 
425 cents each. Japan is the principal 


‘ 


Subparagraph (c) has been added by! 


source of these imports, Domestic tooth- 
brush production, which is carried on 
mostly in establishments not controlled 
by pyroxylin manufacturers, has been 
materially curtailed by reason of the 
quantity of toothbrushes imported. Com- 
petition from imported. toilet brushes 
having pyroxylin handles or backs is less 
keen than for toothbrushes. Information 
has been submitted to show that pyroxy- 
lin brush handles and backs are ap- 
parently being imported in considerable 
quantities at low prices. With respect 
to toilet brushes mounted in gold, etc., 
testimony has been given that these arti- 


cles are not products of the brush in- 


dustry; that they are usually sold as 
component parts of sets; and that such 
articles require a duty of 60 ver cent ad 
valorem. Imports of. hair pencils in- 
creased from 3,045,249 in 1923 to 17,- 
820,720 in 1927, but these articles are not 
manufactured in the United States. 


Paragraph 1511.—Manufac- 
tures of Cork. 


The domestic cork industry in 1927 
consisted of 26 establishments, which 
employed about 4,000 workers, and had 
a. product valued at over $17,000,000. 
The chief cork products manufactured in 
this country are bottle corks, wafers and 


washers, tile, and cork insulation. Pro- 
duction has increased little in recent 
census periods and has apparently been 


influenced by large increases in the im 
ports of cork stoppers, wafers and wash- 
ers, tile, and insulation. Sales of domes- 
tic stoppers were nearly $600,000 and 


| than in. 1926. 

| Imports consist chiefly of insulation, 
stoppers, tile, wafers, and washers. In- 
jsulation as now made is purely an 
American development, but since the war 


production of this article many times and 
jhave been sending insulation to this 
|country in largely increased amounts in 
|recent years. Imports, which were less 
'than 9,000,000-pounds in 1921, increased 
| steadily and in 1927 were over 50,000,000 
pounds. In 1927 and 1928 imports of 


|per cent of domestic consumption. Be- 
}cause of this competition two domestic 


are importing large and_ increasing 
|amounts of insulation from their foreign 
factories, and have decreased. their do- 
mestic production. In addition to the 
|two American firms who manufacture in- 
sulation abroad, one other American firm 
| is importing increased amounts of insula- 
'tion and curtailing domesti¢ production. 
The remarks made in regard to cork 
|insulation are, in generdl, true of cork 
tile. It is an American development. 
| Imports averaged about 560,000 square 
| feet in the three years 1926-1928, with a 
value of just over 10 cents per square 
foot. This was about 40 per cent of the 
total domestic consumption. 





There were no imports of cork stop-| 


pers made of artificial or compressed 
|cork in 1928, and only minor quantities 
in prior years. Practically all imported 
stoppers are of natural cork bark, Im- 


|ports have increased 169 per cent in| 


quantity, 476 per cent in total value, 
and 114 per cent in average value per 


pound since 1922. The value of imports | 


|in 1928 was nearly 30 per cent greater 
than in any prior year and the increased 
|unit value per pound has resulted in a 
| lower equivalent ad valorem duty than 
jin 1922. 

Shell corks are perforated stoppers 
and are used in toilet and. condiment 
bottles and other 
| They are made of very high-grade cork, 


|the cost of production and unit value 


| are proportionately high. The domestic 
| price of these corks was stated in testi- 

mony to be $2.65 per pound, and that of 
| the imported $1.30 per pound, exclusive 


f duty, iff a e'| : - 
of ORY, § Ctatoner OF TAY pir eens | percentage on a quantity basis—has been | 


| The rate of duty has been made 75 cents 
| per pound. 

| The comments on shell corks, excent 
as to use, apply to cork penholder grips, 
although the latter have a considerably 
| higher cost of production. The domestic 
| price was testified to be $7.20 per pound, 
| while the prevailing import price, ex- 
| clusive of duty was $4.30 per pound. 
The rate of duty has been made $1.50 
per pound. 

Imports of disks, wafers, and washers 
are unimportant with the exception of 
those three-sixteenths of an inch or less 
in thickness, made of natural cork bark, 
which averaged over $600,000 per year 
for the last four years, 1925-1928. 


Paragraph 1513.—Toys. 


Domestic production in establishments 
primarily engaged in the manufacture 
| of toys, including playground equipment, 
| increased from $35,491,345 in 1923 to 
| $66,844,886 in 1927. The total number 
|of employes and the total wages paid 
| also increased in this period. The total 
| value of toys imported under this para- 
graph decreased from $8,082,322 in 1923 
to $4,611,393 in 1927. Evidence  sub- 
mitted showed that keen competition 
| exists due to the large quantity of toys 
|imported, particularly from Germany, 





| described and classified otherwise than | 


| as toys, under other paragraphs, wherein 
| these articles are dutiable at lower rates 
| than the 70 per cent here provided. 
| The manufacture of pyroxylin dolls 
and toys, composed of products provided 
|for in paragraph 31, is carried on in 
| establishments other than those included 
|in census figures as toy manufacturers. 
An unusually large amount of cus- 
toms litigation caused by the classifica- 
tion of articles ordinarily known as 
toys has occurred. In 228, (optical in- 
struments); paragraphs 211 and 212, 
(toys of earthenware, china, etc.); para- 
graph 385, (tinsel, toys); paragraph 
1402, (sporting goods); paragraph 1443, 
(musical instruments); and toy favors, 
souvenirs, .containers, etc., generally 
heretofore have been assessed for duty 
at less than 70 per cent. These articles 
are made dutiable under this paragraph. 
By striking out House bill phraseology, 
dolls and doll clothing, composed in part 
of laces, embroideries, etc., are exclude 
from this paragraph, the effect being to 
make these articles dutiable under para- 
graph 1529 (a) without special mention. 
Other doll clothing is specifically ex- 
|cluded from the paragraph, and will be- 
come dutiable according to the nature of 
the article. By eliminating House bill 
phraseology, dolls, toys, and parts 
thereof, composed of products provided 
for in paragraph 31 are made dutiable 
at the 70 per cent rate. Toy favors, etc., 
|not specially provided for in the act of 
1922 or in the House bill, are here spe- 
cially provided for, The term “toy” is 
defined with the intention of insuring 
classification under this paragraph of all 
articles chiefly used for the amusement 
of children. It is intended by the phrase- 
ology included in the proviso, adopted in 
the House bill and approved by the com- 
mittee, and by including the definition of 
“toy,” by striking out special mention of 
toys in paragraphs 211, 212, amd 385, 





insulation about $630,000 less in 1927) 


Spain and Portugal have increased their | 


'cork insulation formed approximately 50 | 


|firms have purchased factories abroad, | 


| there is much breakage and waste, and | 
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and by including new phraseology in 
paragraphs 228, 1502, and 1541 (d), to 
make all toys dutiable at 70 per cent 
under this paragraph, excepting that 
wherever toys are dutiable elsewhere 
under other descriptions at more than 
70 per cent, such other rate shall apply. 


Paragraph 1514.—Abrasives. 

Grain or ground garnet, covered by 
the provisions of paragraph 214 as a 
mineral substance, was nevertheless held 
by Treasury decision exempt from duty 
as ground ore under paragraph 1619 of 
the 1922 act. It has been included by 
the committee with other abrasives at 
the same rate carried by them. 

A clause is ‘added to the paragraph to 
cover certain alloy content of abrasives. 
It is intended to apply to metallic car- 
bides and other hard materials used as 
artificial abrasives. 

The rates are approximately the same 
as rates on similar products in other 
paragraphs. 


Paragraph 1516.—Matches. 


The total value of the domestic pro- 
duction of matches of all kinds increased 
from $23,940,064 in 1923 to $24,725,404 
in 1927. The total number of establish- 
ments, wage earners, and wages paid de- 
creased in that period. Practically all 
of the. imports consist of single-tipped, 
strike-on-the-box matches. 
these come from Sweden or from some 
of the foreigrr countries in which produc- 
tion is controlled by a large Swedish 
producer. Domestic competition from 
imports is increasing. Imports increased 
from 3,534,856 gross boxes in 1923 to 
5,519,616 gross boxes in 1928, the unit 
foreign value showing a decrease in that 
|period from 46 to 37 cents per gross. 
Very few matches similar to those im- 
ported are made at present in the domes- 


be made with minor adjustments in pres- 
ent equipment. Information obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture bulletins and from trade 
| sources leads to the belief that abundant 
supplies of wood suitable for the produc- 
tion of the strike-on-the-box matches and 
match splints and skillets is available 
in the United States. 

The rate of duty on imports of matchés 
in boxes containing more than 100 
matches each has been adjusted so as 
to make the rate per 1,000 matches equal 
to the rate per gross boxes. 


Paragraph 1519.—Furs. 


Dressed dog, goat, or’ kid skins, and 
plates, mats, etc., thereof, are made 
dutiable at the rate of 10 per cent ad 
valorem. The words “linings, strips,” 
have been added in order that importa- 
tions under the classification will receive 
the same rate as plates, mats, etc. 

Mats and strips have been added in 
order to make rates uniform with manu- 
factures of fur further advanced than 
dressing, prepared for use as material. 


Paragraph 1527.—Jewelry. 


| Foreign competition on novelty jewelry 


increased greatly in recent 
years, especially from Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Germany. Imports have 
doubled in value and increased almost 
tenfold in quantity since 1923. 


;/num has 


was $164,000,000, a decrease of $10,000,- 
000 since 1923. It is estimated that $45,- 


novelty jewelry, with decreased produc- 
| tion in 1928. 
After adding duty and other charges 


novelty jewelry, it is estimated that at 
least $10,000,000, or about 25 per cent, 
of domestic production of novelty jewelry 
on a value basis—and even a greater 


| replaced by imports. 
The committee amendment 
| the words “or of which the metal part is 
wholly or in chief value of gold or plati- 
|num” is for the purpose of making a 
| piece of jewelry, etc., when of gold or 
| platinum, but in chief value of a precious 
stone, dutiable at 80 per cent instead of 
at the higher rate provided in the House 
| bill. 





Imports of diamonds in 1913 were 
| $37,458,995, and in 1927, $52,206,377. 
|There is no record of the number of 
|carats imported in 1913, but as the cost 


of diamonds per carat in 1927 was two} 


}and one-third times that of 1913 and the 
|number of carats imported in 1927 was 
| 682,666, it follows that approximately 
11,140,000 carats were imported in 1913. 
| This is a decline of 450,000 carats. It is 
known that the world production of dia- 
monds in 1927 was much greater than in 
|1913, and that the United States to-day 
|is buying a much larger proportion of 
the world production than in 1913. It is 
claimed, therefore, that the amount of 
| diamonds coming into the United States 
|is almost as great as the amount of dia- 
|monds passing through customs. 


;and other precious stones, rough or un- 
|cut, to paragraph 1668 of the free list; 
and reduced the rate on diamonds and 
|other precious stones, cut but not set, 
}and on pearls or parts of pearls, in an 
effort to reduce the incentive to smuggle. 

The committee inserted “and iridescent 
imitation solid pearls’ to make the 
|phraseology of this paragraph corre- 
;spond with the ‘phraseology in para- 
graph 1503. 


The committee struck out “not coated | 


| with fish-scale solution,” as otherwise 
| there would be no provision in this para- 
| graph for imitation half pearls “coated 
| with fish-scale solution.” 


Paragraph 1529(b).— 
Handkerchiefs. 


| The compound rate of 4 cents each 
land 40 per cent ad valorem on em- 
| broidered or lace-trimmed handkerchief 
was changed because the equivalent a 
valorem rates based on these figures 
were considered abnormally high on 
low-grade goods. 

In the revised rates of 3 cents each 
and 40 per cent ad valorem the value 
limit of 60 cents per dozen was set so 
that low-grade goods imported from 
countries having unusually low produc- 
tion costs cannot come in below an 
equivalent ad valorem rate considered 
sufficient to protect the domestic manu- 
facturer. 

The minimum rate of 75 per cent ad 
valorem was set so that under the com- 
pound rate the higher grade goods could 
not come in at an equivalent ad valorem 
rate lower than that of the present law. 

The additional rate of 1 cent each on 
handkerchiefs having hand-made hems 
er hand-rolled hems was imposed in or- 
der to encourage the hand workers in 
Porto Rico who tend to specialize in 
those types of hems, 


Néarly all of | 


tic industry, although such matches could 


made of metal other than gold or plati- | 


Domestic production of jewelry in 1927 | 


shniller’ Sealand. |000,000 of the $164,000,000 in 1927 was | 


to foreign invoice value of imports of | 


Metals 


Paragraph 1529(c).—Elastic 
Fabrics. 


It was brought to the attention of the 
committe that the House provisions im- 
posing.a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem 
on elastic fabrics in part of india rub- 
ber, more than 12 inches in width, could 
be evaded by bringing in fabrics of less 
than 12 inches in width and’ ‘sewing 
them together. The committee amend- 
ment, therefore, strikes out ‘the size 
limitation, so that the 60 per cent rate 
will apply regardless of width. 


Paragraph 1530.—Leather and 
Manufactures of Leather. 


Leather.—The tanning industry of the 
United States has been in a depressed 
condition since the World War.. Many 
plants have been dismantled and,,many 
are operating part time only. In 1928) 
there were 51,940 laborers employed 
in domestic tanneries, as compared with 
59,703 in 1923, a decrease of 13 per 
cent. Salaried employes have decreased 
/800 in number during this period. Im- | 
| ports have increased rapidly while ex- 
ports have declined. Leather is one of | 
the key industries vital to national de- 
fense and has not shown profitable con- 
| ditions in recent years. In order to pro- 
| tect the industry against the increasing 
| foreign competition and to compensate 
for a duty on raw materials, duties 
have been placed on the various classes 
of leather, which will tend to equalize 
| the differences in material and labor 
costs in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

An entirely new subparagraph (c) 
| has been inserted. This new subpara- 
| graph covers in more detail the various 
classes of leather, contained. therein, 
and places the same duty on leather cut 
jor wholly or partly manufactured intoy 
| uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes 
| suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, | 
|or footwear as the leather from which | 
|they are manufactured. 

| Boots and shoes.—The total domestic 





| 


| production of boots and shoes during the | 
| period January-June, 1929, showed an in- | 
| crease of 2.3 per cent, as compared with | 
|a similar period in 1928, Imports of } 
|leather footwear increased from 871,074 | 
| pairs, valued at $1,091,916 in 1922, to) 
| 3,249,930 pairs, valued at $9,273,406 in| 
|1928. During the first six months of 
1929 there were imported 4,201.441 pairs 
of leather footwear, valued at $10,- 
024,344, as compared with 1,437,183 and 
2,195,125 pairs during the corresponding 
respective periods of 1927 and 1928. 
Women’s shoes continue to dominate the 
imports, coming principally from Czecho- 
slovakia. The competition of these im- 
ports is most keenly felt by manufac- 
turers of MacKay type of women’s shoes, 
|who are located principally in Massa- 
chusetts. The importation of the wom- 
en’s turn shoes, produced in Switzerland, 
is felt by the domestic manufacturers 
located principally in Brooklyn,’ N. Y. | 
The average wage in the shoe industry | 
of Czechoslovakia, the principal compet- 
ing country, is about one-third that pre- | 
vailing in the shoe industry -in this | 
country. 

A duty has been placed on boot and | 
| shoes, which, is compensatory for a duty | 
}on hides and leather and also protective | 
in order to bring about nearer equaliza- | 
tions of foreign and domestic labor costs. | 


Paragraph 1535.—Fishing 
Tackle. 


| The committee amendment restores 
the rates and language of the 1922 act. 


Paragraph 1539(b).— 
Synthetic Resin. 


_The committee has retained the pro- 
vision for laminated products of which 
any synthetic resin or resinlike substance 
is the chief binding agent, in sheets or 
plates and in rods, sheets, and tubes, or 
other forms, and manufactures wholly 








ithan $40 but not more than $50 each to 
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Manganese Ore and Nitrie Acid 


Definition of Bread Amended to Tax Products 


- Similar to Crackers; Certain Oil-bearing 
Seeds Admitted Without Duty. 


mony was also given as to the possibility 
of substituting pipes having bowls made 
of materials other than brierwood and 
holders composed of materials other than 
synthetic resin. Such pipes and holders 
should be made dutiablesat the same rate 
as brierwood pipes and holders, of syn 
thetic resin. 


Paragraph 1557.—Stamping 
and Embossing Materials. 


This paragraph provides for articles 
similar in use to those provided for in 
paragraph 382 (b), but composed of pig- 
ments instead of metal powders. They 
are now dutiable as surface-coated paper 
at compound rates. 


Schedule 16.-Free List. 
Paragraph 1601.—Nitrie Acid. 


The committee amendment restores 
nitric acid to the free list, where it is 
found under the 1922 act. The House bill 
made it dutiable at one-half of 1 cent a 
pound under paragraph 1. 


Paragraph 1604.—Cream 
Separators. 


The change in valuation results in 
transferring machines valued at more 


paragraph 372 at 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Paragraph 1607.—Animals for 
Exhibition. 


The express provision of the House | 
pill relating to fish was eliminated in 
this paragraph, because fish brought in 
for the purpose of breeding or exhibition 
are already made free of duty under 
paragraph 1677 as “Fish imported to be 
used for purposes other than for human 
consumption.” 


Paragraph 1612.—Arrowroot. 


The committee amendment puts on the 
free list mrrowniet, wanerarored: — 
starch and flour, which are at presen 
dutiable under paragraph 85 of the 1922 
act as starch. This change has been 
made in order to permit the free entry 
of arrowroot starch, which is very easily 
digested and used largely in the prepa- 
ration of baby foods. 


Paragraph 1615.—American 


Goods Returned. 


The 1922 act and the House bill permit | 
the free entry of articles of domestic | 
growth or manufacture when returned 
without advance in value or condition, | 
but only if imported by the exporter. | 
The committee amendment removes this | 
limitation as to the importer. _ } 
The 1922 act and the House bill admit | 
free of duty containers or coverings of 
| American manufacture, (except fruit) 
|boxes provided for in paragraph 407), 
| which have been exported with benefit of | 
drawback, but only upon the payment of | 
/the amount of the drawback. The com- 
mittee amendment relieves from the re- 
payment of the drawback such containers 
or coverings as contain merchandise free 
of duty or subject to a specific duty. 
Under existing law films of American 
manufacture exposed abroad are entitled 


inserting | 


“| mechanical uses, such as for silent gears 


| Paragraph 1528.—Diamonds. | 


The committee transferred diamonds | 


to free entry, except moving-picture 
films. The House bill confines the ex- 
ception to such moving-picture films as 
are to be used for commercial purposes, 
thus ‘permitting the free entry, of mov- 
ing-picture films imported neither for 
exhibition for profit nor for sale. The 
committee approves this provision of the 
House bill. 


Paragraph 1623.—Bread. 


yor in chief value of any of the foregoing. | 

This provision covers laminated prod- | 
ucts made from paper, or paper, cotton, | 
linen, or other material united with a| 
synthetic resin or resinlike substance. 
One of the two important uses is the 
manufacture of parts of electrical and 
|mechanical machinery. The high dielec- 
tric properties render them of special 
importance as insulating material for 
| automobile parts, radio sets, and. other | 
electrical equipment. They also have | 








The definition of bread has been re- 

vised so that the intention of the com- 

}and other parts of machinery. 
| ordinary light-raised bread such as is 
| 28.” has been deleted in order to include|commonly used in the United States 
stances provided for in paragraph 28,|ous forms of so-called Swedish rye 
but the new synthetic resins provided for | breads which resemble hard crackers in 
sumed commercial importance. will automatically be provided for, in 

The words “strips, blanks.” have been! paragraph 733 where they become duti- 
psec cut into strips, blanks, and cov- | cent ad valorem. 
ete cane Cel et Caer Paragraph 1640.—Burrstones, 
same class as rods, tubes, and blocks. 

The phrase “or of any other, product The committee amendment places on 
substance is the chief binding agent,” | the frée list burrstones which under the 
has been inserted in order to make spe- 15 per cent ad valorem. 
of products known as molded products. Paragraph 1643.—Typewriters 
These are made by molding under heat 
ing synthetic resin or a resinlike sub-| The transfer of the word “tynewriters” 
stance and a filler, such as wood flour|from paragraph 1786 of the House bill 

_Molded products ineluded in this pro- parts of typewriters, such as ribbons 
vision cover a wide range and are used | and ribbon spools, from the dutiable list 
chinery where requirements of elec- oan, 
trical insulation properties, mechanical .Paragraph 1654. offee. 

: Coffee is one of the most important in- 
resistance to destructive agents, render ° 
them of peculiar importance. These|she may have control of her domestic 

markets an exception has been made in 

Paragraph 1552.—Pipes and | porto Rico and upon which a duty may 

Smokers’ Articles. be imposed by the Porto Rican Legisla- 
smokers’ articles decreased from $9,704,- Paragraph 1664.—Metal 
816 in 1923 to $7.273.806 in 1927. Of the Drosses. 
most of which have howls of brierwood. i 
In the same period the total number of |“metallic mineral substances in a crude 
80 to 23, the total number of wage earn- | specification of certain metallurgical by- 
ers from 2,402 to 1,807. Total wages | products, 
an investigation of brierwood pipes by|leted because most of the alloys and 
the Tariff Commission and in testimony | other materials now classified under such 
obtained tending to show that compe-|in the chemical and metal schedules, and 
tition from imports of such pipes, par-|it is intended that such articles as ferro- 
seriously affected the domestic pipe in-|dutiable under paragraph 302 as alloys 
dustry, and that the rate of duty on such| not specially provided for, used in the 
inadequate, clauses of that paragraph, unless more 

It is estimated that approximately 75 | specifically provided for in the dutiable 
of those having brierwood bowls. Evi- Cyanide. 
dence was also submitted to show that Paragraph 1667.- ye ms 

Sulphocyanides or thiocyanides, thio- 


mittee might be carried out that only 
| The phrase “provided for in paragraph 
not only synthetic resin or resinlike sub- | should be free of duty and not the vari- 
in paragraph 11. which have already as-|anpearance and tast. These rye breads 
inserted in order to include laminated |able as biscuits or crackers at 30 per 
These strips and blanks belong, to the F 
Millstones, Ete. 
of which any synthetic resin or resinlike 
House bill and 1922 act were dutiable at 
cific provision for an important group 
or heat and pressure a mixture contain- and Parts Thereof. 
and pigments. to this paragraph results in the transfer 
chiefly in electrical or mechanical ma-|to this paragraph of the free list. 
strength, exactness of form or size, and , 
dustries in Porto Rico, and in order that 
molded products find a multitude of uses. 5 . 
this paragraph for coffee imported into 
: . ; ture under authority of section 319. 
Domestic production of pipes’ and 
1927 total. $6,946,570 represents pipes, 5 
The new phraseology gives the term 
domestic establishments decreased from|state” a more definite meaning by the 
paid also show a material decrease. In The term “metals unwrought” is de- 
submitted at hearings, information was|terms have been given spécific mention 
ticularly those in the lower grades, has| alloys not at present in use shall be 
pipes under the act of 1922 has been|manufacture of steel, or under other 
per cent of the imports of pipes consist | schedule. 
the imports of cigar and cigarette hold- 


ers, composed of synthetic phenolic resin |cyanates, nitroprussides, ferrocyanides, 
have practically eliminated the domestic | ferricyanides, and cyanates belong to 
production of such articles and that a|classes chemically distinct and separate 
wide variance exists between the foreign|from the true cyanides, and have been 
and domestic production costs. 














Testi- specifically excluded from paragraph | 


1667, thus placing’them in paragraph 5 
at 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Paragraph 1682.—Game 
Animals and Birds. 

The provision for free importation of 
game animals and birds for stocking pur- 
poses which under the House bill was 
limited to United States or State game 
officials is broadened to include importa- 
tions made by any person under regula- 
tions of the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and of Agriculture. A provision has been 
added for the free entry of game animals 
and birds killed in foreign countries by 
residents of the United States. 


Paragraph 1687.—Explosives. 


The phrase “and not wholly or in chief 
value of cellulose esters” has been in- 
serted in paragraph 1687 in order to ex- 
clude from free entry. sporting powders 
or any other explosives in chief value of 
cellulose esters, which includes the gun- 
cotton type now dutiable under para- 
graph 31 at 60 per cent ad valorem. 
This will also prevent importation of 
cellulose ester explosives which are suit- 
able either with or without chemical 
treatment for use in the preparation of 
low viscosity nitrated cotton for lacquers 
or other purposes. 


Paragraph 1692.— 
Grindstones. 


The committee amendment places on 
the free list grindstones, which under the 
House bill and 1922 act are dutiable at 
$1.75 per ton, 


Paragraph 1703.—Junk. 


The committee amendment strikes out 
the provision for free entry of old junk 
on account of numerous administrative 
difficulties in classifying articles under 
this paragraph. It is believed that any 
small item which, under existing law, 
falls under this paragraph, would under 
the committee amendment probably be 
classified as waste under paragraph 1555. 
In view of the fact that a small amount 
of tarred rope, not suitable for paper 
making and used for making oakum, is 
being imported, the committee amend- 
ment retains this on the free list as 
waste rope. . 


Paragraph 1705.—Kieserite. 


The committee amendment restores to 
the free list kieserite, which is free under 
the 1922 act, but which under the House 
bill is dutiable under paragraph 50 at 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 


Paragraph 1713.—Manganese 


Ores. 


The committee amendment makes free 
of duty manganese ores and manganese 
concentrates, which under the House biil 
and 1922 act. were dutiable under para- 
graph 302, if containing in excess of 30 
per cent of metallic manganese, at 1 cent 
per pound on the metallic manganese. 


Paragraph 1723.—Muzzle- 
loading Firearms. 


The committee amendment makes free 
of duty muzzle-loading firearms, which 
under the House bill and 1922 act are 
dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. — 


Paragraph 1725.—Trawl Nets. 


The committee amendment strikes out 
the words “or vegetable fiber” for the 
purpose of preventing the free entry of 
nets, such as shrimp nets, of vegetable 
fiber other than nila, made on the 
otter trawl principlé. 


Paragraph 1727.—Oil-bearing 
Seeds. 


Free entry is provided for kapok seed 
and rubber seed, which are oil-bearing 
seeds imported to a certain extent and 
not produced in this country. 

Paragraph 1728.—Drugs. 

The committee amendment places on 
the free list gentian, sarsaparilla root, 
belladona, digitalis, henbane, stramo- 
nium, and ergot, which under the 1922 
act and the House bill are dutiable under 
paragraphs 36 and 37 at various rates. 


Paragraph 1732.—Oils, Dis- 
tilled or Essential. 


The committee amendment places on 
the free list eucalyptus oil, which under 
the House bill and 1922 act was dutiable 
at 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Paragraph 1733.—Oils, Ex- 
pressed or Extracted. 


The committee amendment place on 
the free list inedible rapeseed, sunflower, 
and sesame oils, which under the 1922 
act and the House bill were dutiable at 
various rates, 

The House bill and the existing law 
place on the free list Chinese and Japa- 
nese tung oils, The committee amend- 
ment makes free tung oil of whatever 
kind and from whatever country. 


Paragraph 1735.—Nickel 
Oxide. 


The committee amendment places on 
the free list nickel oxide, which under 
the 1922 act and the House bill is duti- 
able at 1 cent per pound. F 


Paragraph 1738.—London 
Purple. 


The committee amendment places on 
the free list London petals. which under 
the 1922 act and the House bill was 
dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Paragraph 1753.—Patna Rice. 


The House bill restricted the free im- 
portation of Patna rice to rice importe1 
for use in soups. The wording of the 


act of 1922 is restored, since it appears. 


that»the same reasons for the free im- 

portation for soups apply to free impor- 

tation for other canned foods. 

Paragraph 1757.—Frozen Sea 
Herring. 


Frozen sea herring has been trans- 
ferred to the free list from the bask 
clause of paragraph 717 (a) because o 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 1.) 
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the inadequate domestic production of 
sizes suitable Sor smoking. 


Paragraph 1758.—Chickpeas. 

Chickpeas or garbanzos are transferred 
to this paragraph of the free list from 
paragraph 767, since they are not pro- 
duced commercially in this country. Cow- 
peas are also provided for here rather 
than in paragraph 1768, since imports, 
other than blackeyes, which have been 
tuled to be dutiable as .beans, are 
negligible. 


Paragraph 1761.—Shingles. 


The committee amendment restores to 
the free list shingles, which under the 
House bill were dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Paragraph 1767.—Sodium 
Nitrate and Salt Cake. 

The words “crude or refined” have been 
inserted after the word “nitrate” in 
order to include in the free list all grades 
of nitrate of soda. 

The word “crude” has been inserted be- 
fore “salt cake” in order to confine para- 
graph 1767 to crude salt cake and to per- 


mit the classification of refined salt cake | 


or sodium sulphate under paragraph 82. 


Paragraph 1775.—Silica. 

By the insertion of the word “silica” 
in paragraph 1775, entry free of duty is 
provided for the classes of silica subject 
to duty under the provisions of para- 
graph 207 of existing law, as well as for 
all other commodities, not specially pro- 
vided for, commercially or commonly 
known as silica. 


Paragraph 1782.—Tar and 
Pitch. 


. The committee amendment restores to 
the free list wood, tar, arid pitch of wood, 
which under the House bill were dutiable 
at 1 cent per pound. 


Paragraph 1784.—Impure 
Téa. 
The committee amendment places on 


-the free list impure tea, tea waste, and 


tea siftings and sweepings, which under 
the House bill and the 1922 act were 
dutiable at 1 cent per pound. 


Paragraph 1787.—Alloys of 
Tin. 


Alloys in chief value of tin, which by | 


the committee amendment are made free 
of duty under this paragraph, are under 
the 1922 act and the House bill free of 
duty as metals unwrought. 


Paragraph 1789.—Truffles. 


Truffles have been transferred to the 
free list from paragraph 766 since they 
are not produced in the United States. 


Paragraph 1799.—Travelers’ 
Exemption. 

The committee amendment increases 

from $100 to $200 the amount of per- 

sonal or household effects or souvenirs 


admitted free of duty in case of return- 
ing residents to the United States. 


Paragraph 1802.—Witherite. 


The words “crude and unground” have 
been inserted after “witherite” in order 
to include in the free list only naturai 
witherite not advanced in value or condi- 
tion by grinding or pulverizing. Ground 
or pulverized witherite will be dutiable 
under paragraph 214 at 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Paragraph 1811.—Stained 
Glass Windows. 


The committee amendment removes 
from the free list stained or painted 
glass windows valued between $15 and 
$35 a square foot which are works of art 
and imported for use in churches. 


Paragraph 1812.—Antiques. 


The committee amendment places on 
the free list rugs and carpets made in 
the year 1700 or prior years which are 
works of art, and takes off the free list 


all antiques made in the period between | 


1800 and the date of importation. 

The committe amendment also places 
on the free list violins, violas, violon- 
cellos, and double basses, made in the 
year 1800 or prior years. 


Paragraph 1813.—Gobelin 
Tapestries. 


The committee amendment places on 
the free list Gobelin tapestries used as 
wall hangings, manufactured under the 
direction and the control of the French 
Government. 


Venetian Glass Mosaics. 


¢ The committe amendment strikes out 
the provision of the House bill, (par 1807 
of the House bill), placing on the free 
list Venetian glass mosaics which are 
works of art. The effect of the amend- 
ment is to make these articles, dutiable 
at 60 per cent advalorem. 


Titles III and [V.-Spe- 
cial and Administra- 
tive Provisions. 


Your committee in its report upon the 
special and administrative provisions of 
the bill has, in general, adopted the 
policy of discussing only the changes 
proposed by it to the House bill. A dis- 
cussion of the amendments made by the 
House to the existing law and unchanged 
in the bill as reported will be found under 
the appropriate headings on page 158 to 
187, inclusive, of the House report. (H. 
Rept. No. 7, 7ist Congress, Ist sess.) 
However, in a few instances, where the 
subject was thought to be of such im- 

nce that it deserved special consid- 
eration, a discussion has been given of 
provisions in the House bill which are 
meee by the amendments reported 
your committee. 








es Made by House 


Section 304.—Marking. | -. 
The existing law requires that all im+ 


| ported articles be marked to indicate the 
country of origin. The law authorizes 
no exceptions to be made. The House 
bill required the marking of every im- 
ported article and its immediate con- 
tainer, and delegated to the Secretary 
of the Treasury authority to make such 
exceptions as he deemed advisable. The 
bill as reported provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may except any 
article from the marking requirements 
if he is satisfied that the article is in- 


marked without injury, or that the mark- 
ing of the-container alone will be a rea- 
sonably sufficient indication of the coutr- 
try of origin of the article. No authority 
is given to except the container from 
the requirement for marking, as it is 
not believed that any case will arise 
where such exception is required. 


The manner of marking was left by 
the House bill entirely to the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Your 
| committee is of the opinion that certain 
primary requirements of the existing 
|law should be included, an@ has therefore 
written in the requirements that the 
marking must be in'a conspicuous place 
and as nearly indelible and permanent 
as the nature of the article will permit. 

Your committee belieVes that, in order 
to prevent the evasion of the marking 
| provision by subsequent covering or ob- 
scuring of the marks, the penalties pro- 
vided in subdivision (b) of the section 
should apply to the covering or obscur- 
| ing of any mark with intent to conceal 
the information given thereby, and has 
amended the subdivision accordingly. 


Section 305.—Immoral 
Articles 


The Aisting law prohibits ‘the impor- 
tation of certain obscene or immoral 
matter, articles for the prevention of 
conception, and lottery tickets’. The 
House bill contained, in addition to the 
language of the present law, a provision 
prohibiting the importation of any. 
printed or written matter urging treason, 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States, or containing 
}a threat to take the life of or inflict 
bodily harm on the President of the 
United States. Your committee feels 
that such a threat against any other per- 
son in the United States is equally ob- 
noxious and that the provision should not 
be limited to the President alone. The 
| bill as reported extends the language to 
prohibit the importation of matter con- 
taining any such threat against any per- 
son in the United States. 


Section 306.—Plant 
Quarantine. 


Under the plant quarantine act of 
August 20, 1912, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to forbid the im- 
portation into the United States of any 
class of nursery stock and plant products 
whenever he determines this to be neces- 
sary in order to prevent the introduction 
into the United States of any plant dis- 
ease or insect pest new to or not thereto 
fore widely distributed through the 
United States. Pursuant to this author- 
|ity the Secretary of Agriculture has 
placed an embargo upon numerous 
classes of nursery stock and plant prod- 
ucts even though the particular articles 
are not so diseased or infested. In the 
opinion of the committee the result of 
the action of the Secretary of Agricui- 
ture has been the exclusion of plants and 
plant products to greater extent than 
Congress intended. To insure a proper 
construction of this act there has been 
inserted in section 306 a provision to the 
effect that the plant quarantine act shall 
not be construed to permit the exclusion 
of any of the articles to which it applies; 
unless such articles are infected with dis- 
ease or infested with injurious insects 
new to or not widely prevalent within the 
United States, or unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture has reason to believe that 








Section 307.—Convict-made 
Goods. 

This section in the existing law and in 
the House bill prohibits the importation 
of goods, wares, articles, and merchan- 
dise manufactured wholly or in part in 
any foreign country by convict labor. 
Your committee believes that the policy 
of this section should apply not only to 
manufacture, but also to any other proc- 
ess of production by convict labor; and 
the section in the bill as reported is 
amended:to prohibit the importation ‘of 
commodities mined or produced, as well 
as manufactured, wholly or in part by 
convict labor. 


Section 308.—Temporary 
Free Importation. 


Section 308 in the 1922 act and in the 
House bill permits the importation of 
certain articles without payment of duty, 
under bond for exportation within a 
limited period. Your committee has 
added to the list articles imported by 
illustrators and photographers for use as 
models in illustrating catalogues and ad- 
vertising matter. A considerable busi- 
ness has, for some years, been done by 
American commercial illustrating, print- 
ing, and lithographing concerns in the 
making of illustrations for catalogues 
and advertisements for Canadian and 
other foreign houses.’ Recently, however, 
‘the competition in this industry has be+ 
| come so keen that the American concerns 
are handicapped in getting business from 
foreign countries because they are re- 
quired to pay duty on the article brought 
into the United States as a model from 
which the illustration is to be made. As 
articles imported under this section can 
not be sold but must be exported within 
a year at the most, no disadvantage to 
American manufacturers is involved. 


Section 311.—Bonded Manu:: 
facturing Warehouses. 


This section covers the manufacture 
of merchandise in bond for exportation 
without the payment of duty on the im- 
ported materials used, including among’ 
; the processes covered the milling of flour 
from imported wheat. At present for- 
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eign wheat may be imported into the 
United States without the payment of 
duty, milled in bonded warehouse, and 
the flour exported. American millers 
are thereby enabled to mill Canadian 
wheat for the Cuban trade and to obtain 
the treaty preferential rate of duty into 
Cuba, with the natural result that the 
greater part of the flour sold in Cuba 
is of this class. Acting apparently upon 
the plea of the so-called southwestern 
millers, who are unable to carry on this 
trade to advantage largely because of 
transportation costs on the imported 
wheat, and certain of the wheat growers 
ofthe United States, the House inserted 
in this section a provision designed to 
prevent American millers of Canadian 
wheat from obtaining the benefit of the 








| Cuban preferential rate on flour. 


In thé ‘opinion of your committee this 
provision in the House bill would not 
materially benefit the southwestern mill- 
ers. They would be unable to compete 
successfully with the Canadian millers 
of Canadian wheat, which is less ex- 
| pensive than American wheat and pro- 
| duces a flour particularly adapted to the | 
Cuban demand. On the other hand, it 
would seem that the effect of the House 
provision would be to take the business 
from the American mills at Buffalo and 
,other points on or near the Great Lakes 
and throw it to Canadian mills. 

Your committee feels that the House 
amendment to the existing law would} 
result in little or no benefit to any 
American farmers or millers and in very 
considerable harm to many millers. In 
the bill .as reported it has, therefore, 
been eliminated. 


Section 313.—Drawback. 


The House bill contains an amendment 
to section 313 of the existing law corre- 
sponding to that made in section 311 re- 
lating to milling in bond, which would 
prevent the exportation with benefit of 
drawback of flour or by-products thereof 
produced from imported wheat. In con- 
formity with the amendment made to 
section 311, the existing law has been 
|} restored in the bill as reported. 
| The House bill contains an amendment 
|to existing law, limiting the drawback 
| privilege to articles exported within five 
years after the importation of the for- 
eign merchandise. Your committee has 
reduced this period to three years, as had 
been provided in a Treasury regulation, 
declared invalid by the Court of Customs 
It would seem that 
three years is a reasonable and sufficient 
period within which to take advantage of 
the drawback privilege. 

The House bill further provided that 
merchandise not conforming to sample 
or specification might be exported with 
benefit of drawback if returned to cus- 
toms custody within 10 days after re- 

lease. Your committee feels that in 
many cases this period would be too 
short, particularly where the importer 
was far removed from the port of entry, 
and has. extended the time limit to 30 
days. 

The House bill contained a provision 
in subdivision (b) of section 313 author- 
izing substitution for drawback purposes 
in the case of sugar and nonferrous 
metals. The effect of the provision is to 
permit the substitution of duty-free or 
domestic sugar or nonferrous metal for 
imported merchandise of the same kind 
and quality, so that the exporter will be 
relieved. from the requirement of the 

‘present law that proof be furnished that 
the imported merchandise has actually 
been used in the particular article that is 
exported. The tota! amount of drawback 
allowed upon the exportation of articles 
made with the use of imported and duty- 
free or domestic merchandise shall not 
exceed 99. per cent of the duty paid on 
the imported merchandise. Your com- 








mittee believes that this provision is fair | 


and just to manufacturers using these 
commodities and will result in no jeop- 
ardy to the revenues. It was urged be- 
{fore your committee that the privilege 
of substitution for drawback purposes 
should be made general. Your commit- 
tee was not convinced of the soundness 
or the advisabilitf of this proposition. 
The privilege is peculiarly adapted to the 
case of sugar and nonferrous metals, 
which are more or less stable commodi- 
ties, and, moreover, the application of 
the drawback provisions of the existing 
law to these commodities has resulted in 
considerable hardship owing to the diffi- 
culty in establishing proof that imported 
merchandise is actually present in the 
exported article. For instance, an ex- 


porter of canned goods using both im- | 


ported and domestic sugar must, in order 
to properly make proof, warehouse his 
imported sugar separately and use it ex- 
clusively, or have separate sirup vats for 
sirup made from imported sugar, and 
sirup made from domestic or duty-free 
sugar. Frequently, honest drawback 
claims oh’ sugar and metal have been 
given up ‘on account of the impossibility 
of making such proof. It may be that 
the administration of the provision in 
the case of sugar and nonferrous metal 
will demonstrate the practicability of 
making the’ privilege general at a future 
date. 


Section 
Agreements Relating to Ad- 


vertising Matter. 


Because, the expense of collection in 
such casé¢s would be out of proportions | 
to the amounts of duties collected, our 
| postal and customs regulations now pro- 
vide that mail importations of less than 
$1 in value shall be passed free of duty. 
One of the consequences of this provision 
has of course been the free admission of 
circulars, cards, and other advertising 
matter under $1 in value, sent from for- 
eign countries to separate addressees in 
the United: States. 

Your ‘committee believes that, as a 
general rule, both foreign and domestic 
commerce is promoted by the free pas- 
sage of advertising matter between coun- 
tries of the ‘world, without the obstruc- 
\tive effect of the collection of duty 
thereon. . However, it has been brought 
to the attention of your committee that 
it is the practice of certain foreign coun- 
tries to gather together all advertising 
matter sent by an American advertiser 
to separate addressees in any such coun- 
try and.to require the payment of duty 
by the person dispatching the same, 
before delivery is made. Thus, while the 
United States allows the free circulari- 
zation of persons within its borders 
by foreign advertisers, an obstruction 
amounting almost to complete exclusion 
is in some cases placed upon the Ameri- 
|'can advertiser when he attempts to reach 
persons without the United States. 

As an attempt to arrive at a solution 
of this problem, the committee has in- 
serted in the bill &s section 320 a provi- 
sion authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General to 
enter into a reciprocal agreement with 
any foreign’ country to provide for the 
entry, free of duty in the respective 
countries, of such advertising matter 





320. — Reciprocal | 


Plant Quarantines 


addressed to individual addressees, it 
being the expectation of your committee 
that, if it is found impossible to estab- 
lish reciprocal free entry, the depart- 
ments will by proper administrative 
action require the payment of duty upon 
advertising matter entering the United 
States. 

A specific exception has been made in 
the case of matter printed or produced 
in a foreign country, advertising the sale 
of articles by persons carrying on busi- 
ness in the United States, or containing 
announcements relating to their business 
or merchandise. By the expedient of 
having the advertisements addressed 
and mailed from a foreign country to 
separate individual addressees in the 
United States, American merchants have 
found it possible in effect to defeat the 
provisions of the customs law requiring | 
the payment of a duty on the imported 
matter. Your committee contemplates 
that this situation will be corrected ad- | 
ea ila by appropriate regula- 
ions. 


Sections 330-335.—United 
States Tariff Commission. 


Codification of existing law.—Thej 
House felt that it was desirable to have! 
all the provisions of law relating to the | 
United States Tariff Commission incor- | 
porated in the tariff act of 1929 where 
they properly belong. Consequently, sec- 
tions 700 to 709 of the revenue act of 
1916, as amended, which provided for the 
organization, general powers, and pro- 
cedure of the commission, and section 
318 of the tariff act of 1922, which im- 
posed certain additional duties upon the 
commission, have been incorporated in 
the bill with certain amendments as sec- 
tions 330 to 8335, inclusive, of Part II of 
Title IIl. Further, the so-called flexible | 
tariff provisions, contained in section 315, 
together with sections 316 and 317, of 
the tariff act of 1922, have been incor- 
porated as sections 336, 337, and 338 of | 
the bill with certain amendments. With | 
certain additional changes the committee 
proposes to retain this codification of the 
existing laws relating to the Tariff Com- 
mission. 


Reorganization of Tariff Commission. 
—The House bill proposed to reorganize 
the United States Tariff Commission. It 
changed existing law by providing for 
seven in lieu of six commissioners, and 
for appointments of nonpartisan in lieu 
of bipartisan character. Provision was 
also made for the appointment of com- 
missioners on the basis of possession of 
qualifications requisite to develop expert 
knowledge of tariff problems and effi- 
ciency in administering the flexible tariff 
provisions. The committee has modified | 
the House bill so as to retain the exist- 
ing law providing for six bipartisan com- 
missioners. Under the existing law the 
term of a commissioner is 12 years. The 
House bill provided for terms of sever 
years. The committee amendment pro- 
poses terms of six years, except that in 
case of the first six new appointees their 
terms are to be designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of nomination so as to} 
expire one at the end of each of the first 
six years after the date of the enactment 
of the bill. The increase in salary of the 
commissioners to $12,000, as provided in 
the House bill, is retained. 

General power, duties, and procedure 
of Tariff Commission.—Sections 331 to 
335, inclusive, of the bill relate to the 
powers, duties, and procedure of the com- 
mission. Except for the provision in sec- 
tion 331 increasing the salary of the sec- 
retary of the commission and making it 
specific instead of dependent upon the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, no 
changes in substance have been made in 








existing law’ with respect to these 
matters. 
Section 336.—Flexible Tariff 


Provisions. | 

Equalization of competitive conditions. 
—lIn recognition of the obvious inability 
on the part of Congress to ascertain 
with exactness all the essential facts | 
relating to the myriad items in a tariff 
act and to fix effective protective tariff 
rates to meet constantly changing com- 
petitive conditions, Congress in section | 
315 of the tariff act of 1922 empowered | 
the President, after investigations by the | 
Tariff Commission, to adjust and read- 
just the rates fixed by statute, (subject 
to the limitations prescribed), so as to 
equalize foreign and domestic costs of 
production. Primarily such adjustments 
are to be made by increasing or decreas- 
ing within the prescribed limits the rates 
of duty expressly fixed by act of Con- 
gress, with or without incidental changes 
in classification when necessary properly 
to carry out the change in rates. Sec- 
ondarily such adjustments are to be 
made by a change in the basis of valua- 
tion of the imported article to the Ameri- 
can selling price of the domestic article 
with which the imported article competes 
and to which it is like or similar. In 





case of such change of basis of value 
no increases, but~only decreases, in the 
rates of duty are permissible. 


The purpose of Congress was analyzed 
by Chief Justice Taft in his opinion in 
ithe case of Hampton & Co. v. United 
States, (276 U. S. 394, 404), sustaining 
the constitutionality of the section, in 
which he stated that the clear intent— 


was to secure by law the imposition of 
customs duties on articles of imported 
merchandise which should equal the dif- 
ference between the cost of producing in 
a foreign country the articles in question 
and laying them down for sale in the 
United States, and the cost of producing 
and selling like or similar articles in 
the United States, so that the duties not 
only secure revenue but at the same time 
enable domestic producers to compete on 
terms of equality with foreign producers 
in the markets of the United States. 
[Italics ours.] 





A few difficulties which have arisen 
under the present law, however, must be 
removed if the expressed policy is to be 
put into force effectively. The ascertain- 
ment of costs of production has often re- 
quired such prolonged investigations that 
necessary readjustments have been de- 
nied for two or three years. In many 
instances, the commission has found it 
impossible to ascertain foreign costs of 
production, with the result that readjust- 
ments, the necessity for which was ap- 
parent and admitted, have been denied 
altogether. Again, it was found ‘that 
costs of production alone did not accu- 
rately reflect competitive conditions and 
that equalizing costs of production would 
not be sufficient to avoid damaging com- 
petition to the country’s industries. For- 
eign and domestic competition in the 
markets of the United States must be 
equalized. 

Accordingly, the House bill substitutes, 
as the principle to which the President 
must conform in carrying out the pur- 
pose of Congress, the equalization of 
“conditions of competition in the prin- 
cipal market or markets of the United 








Milling 


States between domestic articles and like 
or similar competitive imported articles.” 
Your committee approves this change, 
and it is believed that this standard will 
permit more speedy adjustments, that 
the conditions will always be ascertain- 
able, and that the resulting changes in 


jrates will conform more nearly to the | 


acknowledged policy of the Congress. 
Subdivision (d) of the section, (fol- 
lowing rather closely the provisions of 
section 315 (c) of the 1922 act), specifies 
certain factors to be taken into consid- 
eration in ascertaining whether or not 
the foreign and domestic articles are 
upon a competitive level in the domestic 
market. Inasmuch as all the factors 
specified may not be readily ascertain- 
able or considered applicable in the case 
of ‘a particular article, the subdivision is 
intended only as a,general guide. For 
example, the cost of producing the do- 
mestic article and all the intervening | 
costs involved in placing it upon the prin- | 
cipal domestic wholesale market may be 
readily obtainable; while in the case of 


|the foreign article, it may be advisabie 


to use its landed or import cost as a 
starting point, adding thereto such costs 
as are necessary to place it in a position 
comparable to that of the competing do- 
mestic article. On the other hand, it 
may seem more appropriate to use 
wholesale selling prices of both domestic 
and foreign articles, with such adjust- 
ments, (either additions or subtractions), 
as may be necessary to place them upon 
the same competitive level. It is believed 
that the proposed provisions will prove 
much more efrective and workable than 
the rigid provisions of existing law. 

Transportation costs.—The committec 
has retained substantially the flexibie 
tariff provisions of the House bill, except 
that, in addition to minor clerical 
changes, the committee has inserted a 
definition of the term “costs of transpor- 
tation.” Jn the tariff act of 1922 costs 
of transportation were not defined. Dif- 
ferences in view as to what particular 
costs of transportation should be con- 
sidered in administering the flexible 
tariff provisions of that act have given 
rise to several divided decisions by the 
Tariff Commission. Definition of the 
term “costs of transportation” is neces- 
sary, not only to prevent differences in 
the interpretation of the flexible tariff 
provisions and expedite their administra- 
tion, but also in order to provide an ac- 
curate basis for consideration of a factor 
that may frequently be decisive in ad- 
justing tariff rates on the basis of com- 
petitive conditions. The principal issue 
is whether. transportation costs to the 
principal port of importation or to the 
principal domestic market should be used. 
In order that competitive conditions may 
be equalized in the principal market or 
markets of the United States for the 
competing imported and domestic arti- 
cles, the committee is of the opinion that 
the imported article should be allowed 
costs of transportation from areas of 
substantial production in the principal 
competing foreign country to the prin- 
cipal port of importation in the United 
States, and that the domestic article 
should be allowed the costs of transpor- 
tation from areas of substantial produc- 
tion that can reasonably be expected to 
ship the article to such principal port of 
importation. Any other solution would 
deny to domestic articles the ability to 
compete in the markets along the coastal] 
areas of our most populous States. The 
committee amendments carrying out the 
above policy will be found in subdivision 
(g) (7) of section 336. 

Export taxes.—The consideration to be 
given export taxes imposed by the coun- 
try of exportation of the article is left 
to the sound discretion of the commis- 
sion in giving consideration to “other 
costs,” (subdivision (d) (3)). In order 
to equalize competitive conditions it may | 
in some cases be found feasible to in- | 
clude the export duty as a factor in de- | 
termining differences in such conditions. | 
This would occur for instance where the 
export tax is imposed solely for revenue 
purposes. On the other hand, export 
taxes should be excluded in determining 
such differences when they in effect un- 
fairly discriminate against the industries 
or commerce of the United States. Ex- 
port taxes should likewise be excluded 
when they place an American consumer 
of a product at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to consumers of exporting coun- 
tries or are employed as a means of 
restricting the supply of an essential 
raw material. 

Existing limitations upon adjustment 
of duties retained.—The section also pro- | 
vides that an article may not be trans- 
ferred from the dutiable list to the free 
list, or vice versa, that the form of duty 
fixed by statute may not be changed, and 
that the increased or decreased duty may 
not exceed 50 per cent of the existing 
rates. There has been no change in ex- 
isting law with respect to these matters. 

Principal competing country.—Certain 
definitions are included in the section to 
aid the commission in carrying out its 
provisions, particularly with respect to 
determining the principal competing 
country and the articles which are like 
or similar to and competitive with the 
domestic articles. In ascertaining the 
principal competing country with respect 
to any imported article the President 
shall take into consideration the quan- 
tity, value, and quality of the article im- 
ported from each competitive country 
and any other differences in the condi- 
tions under which the article imported 
from each such country competes with 
the like or. similar competitive domestic 
article. For example, it is contemplated 
that whenever the imported article is the 
product of, or is placed on sale by, an 
organization, association, combination, or 
cartel of producers or manufacturers 
whose plants or factories are located in | 
more than one foreign country, the prin- 
cipal competing country shall be consid- 
ered to be that country associated, with 
the organization, association, combina- 
tion, or cartel which is shown by the in- 
vestigation herein provided for, to offer 
the greatest competition with the like or 
similar competitive article of the United 

tates. 

Pending proceedings.—The section also 
provides for dismissing without prejudice 
all investigations instituted under exist- 
ing law and for preserving the informa- 
tion and evidence secured by the commis- 
sion for consideration in subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The committee believes that 
this is a necessary provision in view of 
the fact that it is proposed to change the 
standard to be applied in future investi- 
gations. 


Section 337.—Unfair Practices 
in Import Trade. 


This section, (which is taken from sec- 
tion 316 of the tariff act of 1922), de- 
clares to be unlawful unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts in the im- 
portation and sale in the United States 
of foreign articles, the effect or tendency 
of which is (1) to destroy or substan- 
tially injure, or to prevent the establish- 
ment of, an industry efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated, or (2) to restrain 
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or monopolize trade or commerce. If the 


President is satisfied that such unfair 
methods or acts exist, he is authorized to 
exclude “from entry into the United 
States the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts. 


Under the existing law as retained by 
the- House bill, the Tariff Commission 
makes a preliminary adjudication as to 
the existence, with respect to any arti- 
cle, of unfair methods of competition and 
unfair acts in the importation of the 
article. An appeal thereon may be taken 
to the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals agd the section pur- 
ports to authorize a review upon cer- 
tiorari by the United States Supreme 
Court. However, under the existing law 
the President is in nowise bound by any 
decision of the courts in the matter. As 
a result of this lack of finality to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, appellate 
proceedings before it upon writ of cer- 
tiorari do not present a “case or con- 
troversy” within the meaning of Article 
III of the Constitution. Such proceed- 
ings are, therefore, of such character 
that Congress can not constitutionally 
give the court jurisdiction over them. 
Compare, Keller v. Potomac Electric 
Power Co., (1923), 261 U. S. 428; and 
Postum Cereal Co. v. California Fig Nut 
Co., (1927), 272 U. S. 693; In re Bakelite 
Corporation, (1929), 49 L. ed., (advance 
sheets), 36 and 411. The committee has, 
therefore, omitted the provisions of law 
giving jurisdiction to the United States 
Supreme Court upon certiorari, and made 
the determination of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
the only appellate proceeding. The latter 
court, being a “legislative” court and not 
a “constitutional” court, may receive this 
jurisdiction of a proceeding the judgment 
in which is merely advisory to discre- 
tionary action by the President. This is 
true even though the same jurisdiction 
can not be validly conferred upon the 
United States Supreme Court. See the 
cases above cited. 


The committee has also made a minor 
amendment to the section making it 
mandatory for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to admit upon bond, pending 
the completion of proceedings under the 
section, articles believed to be connected 
with unfair methods of competition and 
unfair acts in their importation into the 
United States. 


In addition to the above changes a 
modification of the existing law was also 
proposed by the House bill, namely, the 
elimination of the provision which au- 
thorizes the President to impose such 
additional duties, not in excess of 50 per 
cent or less.than 10 per cent,of the value 
of the article imported in violation of the 
section, as would offset: the unfair 
method or act employed. This provision 
should be eliminated for the reason that 
the imposition of penalty duties to offset 
violations is entirely inadequate to pre- 
vent further violations. The effective 
remedy is to exclude from entry the arti- 
cles one in the violation. The com- 
mittee, ther€fore, proposes to retain the 
provisions of the House bill eliminating 
the penalty duties. 


Section 338.—Discrimination 
by Foreign Countries. 


This section authorizes the President 
to proclaim new and additional duties 
upon articles of a foreign country, or 
imported in its vessels, if he finds that 
such country discriminates, directly or 
indirectly, against articles or commerce 
of the United States. It is further pro- 
vided that if the discriminations are 
maintained or increased after a‘ procla- 
mation by the President, he may exclude 
such articles from entry. If the articles 
to be excluded from entry are actually 
imported, they are to be subject to for- 
feiture. 

The only substantial change made by 
the House bill over existing law is the 
extension of its application to articles 
imported in vessels of a foreign country 
which discriminates against articles and 
commerce of the United States. It is 
believed that there nray be less likelihood 
of such discriminatory practices by a 
foreign country if retaliatory measures 
may be taken which will affect the mari- 
time interests of such country. 


Section 340.—Domestic Value 
—Conversion of Rates. 


It has been urged upon the Congress 
repeatedly for many years that the basis 
upon which the value of imported mer- 
chandise is appraised should be changed. 
However, each tariff act has retained the 
foreign-value basis, primarily, it is be- 
lieved, because of the fact that adequate 
information had never been available for 
proper conversion to a domestic value. 
It is also believed that many of the pro- 
posals were misunderstood and thought 
to be ‘concealed efforts to obtain increased 
rates of duty. An additional administra- 
tive objection has been present in prior 
attempts to shift the basis, for every 
method has always contemplated an im- 
mediate change in all schedules, without 
adequate preparation on the part of cus- 
toms officials. 

Your committee believes that the value 
of merchgndise in the United States will 
be a mofe effective basis. All possible 
international difficulties will be removed. 
All necessary investigations may be 
made in the United States. All pertinent 
information will be available in the 
United States. Furthermore, present in- 
equalities between high-cost and low-cost 
foreign countries should be almost en- 
tirely eliminated. 

In order to gain the many advantages 
of a domestic-value basis, in order that 
sound and proper rates may be ascer- 
tained which will neither increase nor 
decrease the rates based upon foreign 
values, and in order that proper admin- 
istrative preparation may be made, your 
committee recommends the adoption of 
a new section, (see 340), directing the 
Tariff Commission to convert the rates 
imposed by the present bill to rates based 
upon “domestic value” as defined by the 
section. The commission is directed to 
report back to Congress on or before 
January 1, 1932, the result of its work, 
and Congress will then be in a position 
to make the desirable shift to the do- 
mestic-value basis. ° 

The work of the commission will be 
based upon weighted averages in re- 
spect of merchandise imported during 


‘ 











the fiscal years 1928 and 1929, (or dur 
ing a representative portion of this pe-:< 
riod). In many of the cases the com- 
mission will use final appraised values 
of the imported merchandise as reported 
to it. However, if the commission deter- 
mines that there has been undervaluation, _ 
it may determine foreign values for 
itself. ; 

The House bill provided, (sec, 642),<) 
for an investigation by the President, 
through such agencies as he might desig- 
nate or appoint, of bases for valuation. 
of imported merchandise, with a view to_ 
determining the advisability of using do- 
mestic values, and for a report back to . 
Congress. Inasmuch as your committee . 
believes that a domestic-value basis is. 
proper, it believes such an investigation 
by the President to be unnecessary. 

It will be noted that the definition of 
domestic value in the section is sub- 
stantially the same as the definition of 
“United States value” in section 402 (d) 
of the bill as reported to the Senate,” 
except that no deductions are made for 
transportation costs, commissions, profits, 
duty, and other expenses and costs. It 
is believed that the elimination of these 
deductions will greatly simplify admin- © 
istration. Obviously, if the conversion © 
is properly made, the elimination of the 
deductions will not result in any change 
in the amount of duty to be collected. 


Section 402.—Value. 


The present law provides that the basis __ 
upon which the value of importéd mér- 


iA 


|chandise is to be appraised shall bé: 


“(1) The foreign value or the éxport 
value, whichever is higher; 

“(2) If neither the foreign value nor . 
the export value can be ascertained to the 
satisfaction of the appraising officers, 
then the United States value; 

“(3), If neither the foreign value, the 
export value, nor the United States value 
can be ascertained to the satisfaction 
of the appraising officers, then the cost _ 
of production.” 7 

Briefly, “foreign value” is the freely _ 
offered wholesale price of “such or sim- 
ilar” merchandise in the country of ex- 
portation. : 

“Export value” is the freely offered 
wholesale price of “such or similar” mer- 
chandise, in the country of exportation, 
for exportation to the United States. 

“United States value” is the freely 
offered wholesale price of “such or sim- 
ilar” merchandise, in the principal mar- 
ket of the United States, with deductions 
for duty, a commission, (not to exceed ‘ 
6 per cent), or profits, (not to exceed 8 ‘ 
per cent), and certain costs and expense. 

“Cost of production” is the cost of 
producing the imported article abroad, 
with an addition for profit. 

Difficulties encountered in the admins 
istration of the present law may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Adequate investigations in foreign 
countries have been hampered because of .. 
actual or threatened international dif- 
ficulties; 

(2) In. many instances, a “United i 
States value,” as at present defined, can 
not be ascertained and the use of cost of 
production results in a lesser duty. Con- 
sequently, concealment of foreign values. 
may be advantageous to the importer; ° 

(3) Decisions of the appraising officers 
that foreign or export values could not 
be satisfactorily ascertained have been 
reversed by the Customs Court by reason 
of the introduction of evidence not pre- . 
sented to the appraisers and which the 
Treasury has no opportunity to check, or 
the acceptance of evidence, such as un- 
verified affidavits of persons abroad, 
which the appraisers Mave rejected pri- 
marily because prior experience or other 
information establishes the unreliability 
of the evidence. e 

The House bill attempted to meet the 
difficulties of the present law by placing . 
responsibility directly upon the importer 
to produce satisfactory evidence of for- 
eign or export values (sec. 402 (b)), 
making the determination of the ap- 
praiser that foreign or export value 
could not be ascertained final and con- 
clusive, subject only to appeal to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; by specifically. , 
giving in the statute a prima facie effect .. 
to the decisions of the appraising officers .° 
of the Treasury; and by enlarging the . 
definition of United States value. 

Your committee believes that prac- 
tically all the international difficulties 
which have arisen have been based upon “ 
a lack of understanding and an unwar- 
ranted misapprehension as to the neces- 
sity for customs investigations abroad 
and the results to be accomplished by. . 
them. Since the passage of the bill by 
the House, however, substantial progress 
has been made toward amicable and sat-_,. 
isfactory adjustments of the interna- . 
tional difficulties, affording adequate op- ~ 
portunity for foreign investigations. 
Furthermore, greater consideration has 
been shown in the trial of cases, in grant- 
ing requests for postponement until ade- 
quate opportunity for checking foreign 
affidavits has been given and in sustain- | 
ing objections of Government counsel to 
the admission of foreign affidavits exe- 
cuted in countries in which adequate in- 
vestigation and check has been impos- 
sible. Consequently, your committee 
recommends the elimination of section — 
402 (b). 

The provision of the House bill giving ; 
a prima facie effect to the action of the 
customs appraisers, coupled with a re- 
phrasing of section 402 (a) (2) and (3), 
is retained. It is believed that the num- 
ber of reversals by the Customs Court 
of appraiser’s decisions will be thereby 
reduced. 

The revised definition of “United © 
States value” contained in the House bil]! } 
is retained, with two changes. In or- 
der to make certain that due considére 
tion will be given by the appraisers to 
all the differences between the particular 
importd merchandise and the comparable 
merchandise being used as a 4 a4 
provision of the House bill is extended 
to include differences in size, material, 
construction, and texture, as well as any 
other differences. Inasmuch as com- 
parable imported merchandise will, in... 
the absence of “such or similar” im-., 
ported merchandise, ordinarily be used... 
as a basis, rather than comparable 1G 
mestic merchandise, because. of the fact .- 
that fewer adjustments will in all prob- .» 
ability have to be made, the order of ,. 
the phrase “whether domestic or im- © 
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ported” has been transposed to read 
‘whether imperted or domestic.” It 
should be pointed out, however, that an 
appraisal should not be reversed merely 
because a more comparable article could 
have been found and used. The ques- 
tions on a reappraisement proceeding 
should be confined to the propriety of 
the adjustments made. If proper adjust- 
ments are made, the true value of the 
particular imported merchandise under 
appraisement will be ascertained. 

The House bill did not provide for an 
allowance for duty, in the event that a 
comparable domestic article was used as 
the basis for determining the value of 
the imported merchandise under ap- 
praisement. Under the present law, do- 
mestic merchandise cannot be used as a 
basis for determining value. The al- 
lowances under the present law are de- 
termined by the facts applicable to the 
merchandise used as a basis. For ex- 
aple, if the merchandise used as a basis 
was purchased, then a deduction is 


made for profits and general expenses, | 


even though the particular imported 
merchandise under appraisement was 
consigned and a commission paid; and 
the deduction for transportation is de- 
termined by the transportation costs of 
the imported merchandise used as a 
basis. This practice under existing law 
seems to your committe to be sound 
and no change is recommended. How- 
ever, in case comparable domestic mer- 
chandise is used as a basis, the allowable 
deductions, which should include duty, 
must be determined by the facts applica- 
ble to the particular imported mer- 
chandise under appraisement. Accord- 
ingly, your committee recommends an 
amendment under which, (in addition to 
such adjustments as may be necessary 
owing to differences), allowance will be 
made, on the price of the domestic mer- 
chandise, for the cost of transportation 
and insurance of the imported merchan- 
dise, the other necessary expenses from 
the place of shipment of the imported 
merchandise to the place of its delivery, 
a commission not exceeding 6 per cent 
if a commission has been paid or con- 
tracted to be paid on the imported mer- 
chandise, (or profits not to exceed 8 per 
cent and general expenses not to exceed 
8 per cent if the imported merchandise 
has been purchased), and the amount 
of duty to be paid on the imported mer- 
chandise. 

Your committee has devoted consider- 
able time to the consideration of the defi- 
nitions of value and the proposals to 
change the basis of value. As a result, 
your committee has recommended the 
adoption of section 340 of the bill as 


reported to the Senate, providing for aj 


conversion of the rates fixed by the bill 
to rates based on domestic value, the 
conversion to be made by the Tariff Com- 
mission and the result of its work to be 
reported to the Congress. 
of the bill is proposed as a substitute for 


section 642 of the bill as it passed the | 


House. A more complete discussion of 
this subject will be found under section 


Section 466.—Equipment and 
Repair of Vessels. 


Section 466 of the 1922 act amended 
sections $114 and 3115 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to equipment and re- 
pairs of vessels. Section 3114 as so 
amended provided for the payment of a 
duty of 50 per cent of the cost of equip- 
ment purchased or repairs made in a 
foreign country by a United States 
vessel. Section 3115 provided for the 
remission or refund of such duties upon 
showing that the vessel, while in the 
regular course of her voyage, was com- 
pelled by stress of weather or other 
casualty to put into a foreign port and 
purchase such equipment or make such 
repairs to enable her to reach her desti- 
nation in safety. The House bill rewrote 
this provision so as to allow a greater 
latitude in the making of repairs and 
purchase of equipment abroad and sub- 
sequent entry thereof free of duty. In 


This section | 











| 


have the original bill for their own pro- 


tection in the event a claim is filed for 
wrongful delivery. 


course of trade th2 original bill of lading 
can not be obtained at the time of mak- 


chase price of the merchandise, or de- 
layed in transit, or otherwise unavailable 
within the time prescribed for making 


entry, where collectors have endeavored 


effect the provision as rewritten would | 
permit almost any sort of operation short | 
of genera] overhauling or reconditioning | 


to be carried on in a foreign port with- 
out the payment of duty upon entry of 
the vessel in the United States. Your 


committee believes that such a provision | 


would be too much of a detriment to 
American shipyards, and that the pyves- 
ent law affords sufficiently 


ests. Accordingly, in the bill as reported, 
the provision in the 1922 act has been 
restored. 


The House bill carries an additional | 


amendment exempting from duty equip- 


ment purchased or repairs made in a| 


foreign port, where it is shown that the 
equipment or revair parts were manufac- 
tured in the United States and were 
installed by American labor. This pro- 


vision has been retained in the bill as | 


reported by your committee. 

Sections 483 and 484.—Con- 
signee as Owner of Merchan- 
dise; Entry of Merchandise. 


The report of the Committee on Ways | 
and Means of the House, accompanying | 


the House bill, states the situation now | there the domestic. interest origi 


existing under these sections in the 1922 
pet, and the resulting difficulties, as fol- 
ows: 


Section 483 provides that merchandise 
shall, for the purposes of Title IV, be 
held to be the property of tHe person to 
whom it is consigned, and the holder of 
a bill of lading indorsed by the consignee 
therein named, or if consigned to order, 
by the consignor, shall be deemed the 
consignee. Section 484 provides that the 
consignee shall produce the bill of lading 
at the time of making entry. The Fed- 
eral and State courts have held in sev- 
eral cases that under these provisions col- 
lectors of customs are personally liable 
for any damage resulting from the de- 
livery or release of merchandise without 
the production of the original bill of 
lading by the person making entry. For 
their own protection, therefore, most col- 
lectors require the original bill of lading 
to'be filed with the entry and retained ir 
their custody. Importers and carriers 
object, the former on the ground that 
the original bill of lading is needed to 
obtain possession of the goods from the 
Carrier, and the latter that they must 


hy br, 


? 


generous | 


treatment to American shipping inter- | section 516 of the tariff act of 1922. They 


| American 


| 


In many shipments in the ordinary 


ing entry, being held in the possession 
of a bank against payment of the pur- 


entry. This general problem has resulted 
in varying practices at different ports of 


to make some arrangement whereby the 
deadlock could be avoided. This lack of 
uniformity of practice in itself is not 
desirable. 


The House bill sought to remedy the 
difficulty by amending the sections to 
provide that a person in possession of a 
duplicate bill of lading properly authen- 
ticated might make entry for merchan- 
dise. Your committee is advised that the 
amendment will cover a number of cases, 
particularly those arising on the Cana- 


dian border, but is not sufficient to cover | 


all cases because of the difficulty,- in 
through shipments from distant foreign 
countries, in obtaining duplicate bills of 
lading to be used for this purpose. 
Accordingly your committee has re- 
vised and elaborated the House. amend- 
ment so as to permit two alternative 


| representative of domestic labor to ap- 


rate schedules, Your committee does not, 
however, propose that domestic interests 
shall ‘come -in unchecked with possible 


ensuing delay in court p ings and 
vexation of the importer. Such repre- 


sentation is to be granted only with the 
permission of the court, granted in its 
discretion, and under such rules as the 
court may prescribe. It is believed that 
there will be no considerable increase in 
litigation, but that domestic interests 
will be afforded only the opportunity to 
which they are entitled to demand a voice 
in the maintenance of the standard of 
protection which the Congress has pro- 
vided. They are as vitally concerned in 
the imposition of customs duties as are 
the importers. ‘It is to their interest that 
the duties levied bythe Congress, and 
none other, should be imposed. Your 
committee has therefore amended sec- 
tions 501 and 515, relating to reappraise- 
ment proceedings and protest against the 
collector’s-decision, respectively, to per- 
mit the domestic manufacturer and the 


pear as a party in interest in those pro- 
ceedings, strictly safeguarded by the 
discretionary power granted to the Cus- 
toms Court. 


Sections 503 and 504.—Time 
for Appraiser’s Return; 
Basis of Value. 


The House bill contained a provision 
new to the customs laws’ requiring that 
the appraiser make his report of value 
to the collector within 120 days after the 
entry of merchandise, unless a longer 
time should be allowed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in any particular case. 
Your committee is advised that the cases 
in which a proper investigation and re- 
port of value can not be made within 120 
days may be so numerous as to render 
the provision inadvisable. Accordingly, 
section 503 of the House bill has been 
omitted from the bill as reported. Sub- | 
division (c) of section 504 of the House 
bill contained new matter inserted by 
the House as a corresponding amend- 
ment, providing that in case the return 
was not made within the period pre- 





manifest or 
seribed in the manifest is not found on 
board the vessel or vehicle. The existing 


law imposes a penalty only upon the | entitled to an allowance for the tfaveling 
master or the person in charge. A fur- | and subsistence expenses of their families 
ther amendment in the House bill re-|upon such transfers, the existing law 
moved the immunity from the liens for} contains no similar provision: With ré; 


penalties contained in existing law in 
case of vessels or vehicles of common 
carriers, so far as such immunity relates 
to smoking. opium. Under the present 
law, the penalties constitute a lien. upon 
the vessel of a common carrier only if 
it appears that the owner or master of 
the vessel or the person in charge of the 
vehicle consented to the illegal act or 
had knowledge thereof. 
Your committee believes that the 


tained in this section of the House bill 
would result m an injustice to ship 
owners and the owners of vehicles, in 
cases in which, in spite of the best in- | 
tentions and greatest care on the part | 
of such owners, the vessels or vehicles 
were involved in violations of the law. 
With perhaps rare exceptions common 
carriers cooperate to the fullest extent 
with Government officials in the pre- 
vention of opium smuggling and, on their 
own part, have developed efficient and 
thorough inspection services. The amend- 
ments above referred to have, therefore. 


amendments to the existing law zB 


been eliminated and the present law | tee, therefore, subdivision (a) of section 


restored. 


Section 611.—Sale of For- 
feited Merchandise. 


Under the present law, when any ves- 
sel, vehicle, merchandise, or baggage is 
forfeited by court proceedings for vio- 
lation of the customs laws, it must be 
sold by the marshal of the court in which 
the forfeiture is had. The 
power in this respect does not extend | 
beyond the district. It has, therefore, 





| been impossibie in some cases to sell to | 


advantage articles forfeited in districts | 


chandise of that class. 
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vessel or vehicle not described in the | for their expenses, subject to a per diem 
if any merchandise de-| imitation. 


| foreign countries to their fornter homes 
marshal’s | '™ 


in which there was no demand for mer- | the amount of household effects and per- 
Your committee | sonal property for the transfer ‘of which 
therefore recommends an amendment to | allowance may be made. 
section 61] of the House bill providing | tation exists in respect of officers and 
that upon the request of the Secretary | employees of other departments in simi- 


Mr. Brown Asks Suggestions 
.. To Reduce Postal Deficit 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, it was stated orally at the Post 
Office Department Aug. 31, is anxious to 
Yeceive any suggestions for improve- 
ménits in the present fiscal policy of the 
Department which would operate in the 
divection of curtailing the postal deficit. 
Mr: Brown, it was explained, however, 
has reached no definite conclusion re- 
garding a proposed increase of %4 to 1 
cent per ounce in the rate on first class 
mail as the proper procedure to cut down 


However, while. the_officers 
and employees of other departments are 


spect to customs officers and: employees. 
The House bill, in section 645,"provided 
for the reenactment of section 5. of the 
act of March 4, 1923, relating to allow- 
ances for expenses of the officers and 
employees themselves, with an amend- 
ment to include the travel and’ sub 
sistence expenses of their families upon 
foreign transfers. As rewritten the sec- 
tion also authorized the paymeny of ex- 
pense of transporting the. rentens of oft 
ficers and employees who die abroad and 
the expense of interment. Your committ 
tee is entirely in accord with the policy 
of these amendments. However, in order 
to avoid any possible doubt, arising from 
the reenactment of this section, of the 
application of the limitations contained 
in the subsistence expense act of 1926, 
which has superseded the act of 1923 in 
this respect, it is thought advisable to 
accomplish the object of the amendment 
by a separate provision covering the new 
matter only. 5 


In the bill as reported by yeur commit- 


ment. 


Restoration of the war-time rate of 
3 cents on letter mail, it was pointed out 
at the Department, might easily result 
fh “the elimination .of the deficit when 
it is realized that the present total reve- 
nue from first-class mail is approxi- 
mately $555,000,000. The suggestion. 
however, it was stated, is not new and 
has been considered from time to time 
and finally abandoned from year to year 
in the program of the reduction of postal 
rates which has proceeded steadily since 
the war period. 

It was explained that, cost accountants 
of the Department are working on the 
problems presented in connection with 
the proposal to determine upon a new 
fiscal policy but their work has not been 
completed and no draft of: specific rec- 
ommendations have been submitted to 
the Postmaster General. 


‘Disputed Sums Taxed 
As Part of Estate 


Property Was Held by Testa- 
tor Under Power of 
Appointment. 


644 provides for the allowance of the ex- 
penses of the families of customs officers 
and employees upon such transfers within 
the discretion and under written orders 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
also for the expenses of transporting the 
remains of customs officers and em- 
ployeés who die while in or in ffansit to 
in the United States for interment, to- 
gether with the expenses of such inter; 
ment. 

Section 5 of the act of March 4, 1923, | 
above referred to, limits to 5,000 pounds 


No such limi- 
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Cooperatives 


Cooperatives Market | 
Fruit and Vegetables 
For 200,000 Growers 


Steady Growth in Last 25 
Years Has Extended Serv- 
ice to Nearly All Pro- 

’ ducing Districts. 


the $100,000,000 deficit of the Depart-: 


[Continued from Page 2.] : 
which has been in successful operation 
since 1911. : 

Cooperatives in the fruit and vegetabie 
industry may be grouped according to 
several classifications: Differences in type 
of commodity, use of the commodity, pro- 
cessing ‘and marketing methods, and 
regional producing conditions. While no 
complete classification is attempted in 
this circular, a few of the leading com- 
modities in the fruit and vegetable group 
are listed for the purpose of indicating 
the cooperative development within each. 

Cooperation in marketing citrus fruit 
is highly developed in California and 
Florida.. In Texas, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Arizona cooperative marketing of 
citrus fruit has made substantial prog- 
ress, when consideration is given to the 
fact that these States produce relatively 
small quantities o* citrus fruit as com- 
pared with California and Florida. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the or- 
| anges and grapefruit and 90 per cent of 
the lemons grown in California are 
| packed and marketed by the 201 
local packing-house associations which, 
through. the 23 district exchanges, own 
and control the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. During the 1927-28 sea- 
son the exchange handled 15,085,652 


_|boxes of oranges and grapefruit and 


4,407,585 boxes. of lemons, an aggre- 
gate of 44,521 carloads, for which the 
exchange f. o. b. returns amounted to 


scribed the entered value should be taken 


i yh th e 
eee an ae eh ee cee t as the final appraised value. This sub- 


original bill of lading is not presented. 


of the Treasury the court in forfeiture | lar cases. Your committee believes that 
proceedings may provide that the vessel, | the limitation should be removed'and has 


In subdivision (h) of section 484 of the 
bill‘as reported by your committee, it is 


division has, of course, been stricken out. 
Section 518.—United States 





provided that any person certified by the 
carrier to be the owner or consignee of 
the merchandise, 6r an agent of such 
owner or consignee, may make entry 
therefor. In subdivision (i) the duplicate 
bill of lading provision appears substan- 
tially as inserted by the House. 

An additional subdivision, (sec. 484 
(j)), has been added to relieve collectors 
of customs from the necessity of ascer- 
taining tne particular person to whom 
delivery of merchandise should be made 
by providing that, except in the case of 
entry for warehouse with which no 
difficulty has been experienced), mer- 
chandise for which entry has been made 
under the provisions of section 484 shall 
be released from customs custody only 


| to the carrier by whom the merchandise 
| was brought to the port at which the 


entry was made. The collector is ex- 
pressly exempted from liability in all 
eases in which he complies with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

In view of the addition of the new 
matter in section 484, paragraph (2) 
of section 483 of the House bill has been 
rewritten. tet 


| Sections 501, 515, and 516.— 


Intervention by American In- 
dustry and American Labor. 


Your committee is firmly convinced of 
the soundness of the principle that one 
of the primary purposes of any tariff 
law should be to encourage the industries 
of the United States and to protect 
American labor; and that in the enact- 


ment of a protective tariff law the Con- | 
gress so intends. In general it may be | 


said that this salutary purpose is prin- 
cipally consummated with the enactment 
of the dutiable schedules, which should 
be based upon a consideration of the de- 
gree of protection necessary to prevent 
injury to American industry and unem- 
ployment of American labor. However, 


it is obvious that proper protection | 
will not prevail unless the rate sched- 
ules are strictly and _ effectively en- 


forced by the courts. It follows that 
American industry and American labor 


| are equally concerned with the very im- 


portant administrative sections ‘of a 
tariff act. It is true that American 
manufacturers may cooperate with the 
Government officers charged with the 
enforcement of the law and the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Govern- 
ment, in the conduct of cases before the 
Customs Court. They may furnish wit- 
nesses and produce evidence of various 
kinds for the use of Government counse!; 
they may perhaps suggest to the Gov- 
ernment counsel a method for the con- 
duct of the case; they may furnish in- 
formation that only those familiar with 


can give. But they have no standing in 
court, except in the cases provided in 


make no oral argument, may not cross- 
examine witnesses, and have no part in 
the actual conduct of the trial. Section 
516 for the first time recognized that 
the American producer has an interest in 
appraisement and classification of im- 
ported merchandise. It was there pro- 
vided that the domestic manufacturer 
might protest against the appraisement 
or classification of merchandise of a 
class or kind produced by him. It is be- 
lieved that the right to originate the 


| proceeding under this section should be 


equally afforded to the representatives of 
American labor. Labor has just as vital 
an interest in these cases as has in- 
dustry. Section 516 has been amended Ac- 
cordingiy. 

The right afforded under section 516 
was, and probably properly so, since 
\ es the 
proceeding, strictly limited ‘and in* the 
last analysis requires considerable time 
for its effective consummation. Your 
committee believes that section 516, 
while it serves a very useful purpose in 
the law. and should be retained, is not 
of itself sufficient to afford the domestic 
manufacturer and domestic labor their 
proper place in the decision of cases in- 
volving the imposition of customs duties 
and the consequent protection of Ameri- 
can labor and industry. Accordingly, it 
is proposed that the domestic manufac- 
turer and the representative of domestic 
labor be allowed to appear as a party in 
interest in any reappraisement proceed- 
ing under section 501, and in any protest 
against the collector’s decision under sec- 
tion 515. In other words, in any case 
in which the importer challenges the 
appraisement or classification made by 
the customs officers, it shall be compe- 
tent for the domestic manufacturer and 
the representative of domestic labor to 
appear as a party in interest to assist 
the court in arriving at a proper con- 





struction of the law and to insure the 
> of American industry and 
American labor as contemplated in the 


the details of the particular industry ! 


Customs Court. 


feited shall be delivered to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for disposition in 
accordance with the provisions of law. 





Under the present law the expenses of 
the Customs Court, including the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the judges and 
clerical and other assistance, are paid 
from the appropriation for the collection 
of the revenue from customs. All recom- 
mendations for appointment, promotion, 
or otherwise affecting the clerical force 
are made by the Chief Justice of the 
United States Customs Court, but the 
appointments are, as a matter of law, 
made by the Secretary of the Treasyry. 
Your committee believes that the func- 
tions now exercised by the Secretary of 


pointment of clerks-and other employees 
of the Customs Court and with respect 


court are properly within the scope of 
the functions 6f the Attorney General 
rather than the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that the appropriation for the 
Customs Court should be under the De- 
partment of Justice. Your committee 
jas, therefore, recommended that the 
functions of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with respect to the Customs Court 
should be transferred to the Attorney 
General, and that hereafter the appro- 
priation for the Customs Court should 
be expended by the Department of 
Justice. 


Section 526.— Merchandise 
Bearing American Trade 
Mark or Patent Notice. 


Section 526 of the House bill contained 
substantially the same provisions as the 


The section prohibited the importation of 
merchandise bearing an American trade- 
mark unless written consent of the owner 
of the trade-mark was produced at the 


believes that where the laws of the 
United States protect the interest of a 
trade-mark holder by allowing him a 


reasonable to require, so. far as prac- 
ticable, that, in return, the holder of the 
trade-mark ‘shall manufacture his goods 
in the United States. Accordingly, the 
provision allowing importation of goods 
bearing an American trade-mark, upon 
written consent of the owner of the 
trade-mark, is eliminated from the sec- 
tion. 


Pursuant to the same policy, a pro- 
vision has been inserted by your com- 
mittee, as subdivision (b) of the same 
section, to provide that no merchandise 
of foreign manufacture claiming the 
benefit and protection of the United 
States patent laws shall be imported. 


Section 4900 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, requires that merchandise 
made under an American patent shall 
bear a notice to that effect and, in the 
event that such notice is not affixed, the 
patentee can recover no damages for in- 
fringement unless he can prove that the 
infringer had actual notice of the patent. 
In order that too great a burden may 
not be placed upon collectors of customs 
in determining what merchandise must 
be excluded as patented under the laws 
of the United States, the provision in the 
reported bill takes the form of a pro- 
hibition against the importation of any 
merchandise of foreign manufacture, if 
such merchandise or the package in 
which it is inclosed is marked or labelec 
in aceordance with the provisions of 
section 4900 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended. 


Section 527.—Importation of 
Wild Mammals and Birds. 


The House bill contained a new pro- 
vision prohibiting the importation of 
wild mammals or birds, or parts or 
products thereof, unless accompanied by 
the certification of an American consul 
that such articles have not been acquired 
or exported in violation of the laws of 
the country from which they come. Your 
committee feels that this provision par- 
takes of the nature of an attempt to en- 
force the laws of foreign countries in 
respect of matters of their internal 
policy, and while it may not be proper 
to encourage any such violation, to take 
such drastic measures as contemplated 
by the House provision extends beyond 
the proper purpose of the bill. Accord- 
ingly, the section has been stricken from 
the bill as reported by your committee. 


Section 584.—Falsity or Lack 
of Manifest; Penalties. 








Section {84 of the House bill contained 


an amendment to the existing law, 
viding that the owner of a vesse 


ro- 


the Treasury with respect to the ap-, 


to the records and other property of the | 


corresponding «section in the 1922 act. | 


| time of making entry. Your committee | 


monopoly in the use of the mark, it is | 


Section 619.—Award of Com- 
pensation to Informers. 


Section 619 of the present law, con- 
tained in the House bill, authorizes the 
payment to informers of a compensation 
of 25 per cent of the net amount of any 
duties, fee, penalty, or forfeiture re- 
covered as a result of their action in 
| seizing and detecting any vessel, vehicle, 
merchandise, or baggage subject to 
seizure and forfeiture, or in furnishing 
original information to the customs offi- 
cers. The present law provides that the 
necessary’ moneys to pay such compen- 
sation shall he paid out of moneys ap- 
| propriated for that purpose. The House 
| bill amended this provision by. making 
a permanent and indefinite appropriation 
for the purpose. Yoru committee be- 
lieves that increase in the number of 
permanent and indefinite appropriations 
| should be earefully limited. While, as 
suggested in the House report,: it.may 
be impossible to estimate accurately in 
advance how much will be necessary for 
the purpose of paying compensation to 
informers, and while in some cases it 
may be true that persons will hesitate 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded in section 619 by reason of the 
fact that appropriations may not be im- 
mediately available to pay their com- 
pensation, your committee believes that, 
with the direction in the law that the 
compensation shall be paid, no difficulty 
should be encountered in getting a de- 
ficiency appropriation to make up any 
deficit in the current appropriations. It 
is not believed that the circumstances 
warrant the adoption of a permanent 
and indefinite appropriation. The, present 
law, which requires estimates in ad- 
| vance and specific appropriation for the 
payment of compensation to informers, 
has therefore been restored. 


Section 623.—Bonds. 


_ Section 623 of the House bill author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury by 
| regulations to require or to authorize 
collectors to require such bonds or other 
security as might be deemed necessary 
for the protection of the revenue and 
to assure compliance with the customs 
laws and regulations. In conformity 
with this provision a number of specific 
provisions in Titles III and IV of the 
1922 act, requiring bonds in particular 
cases were eliminated. The new pro- 
vision will-authorize the requirement of 
a bond where it is not specifically re- 
quired by law, but will not permit of 
the waiving of the requirement of the 
bond where an expressed requirement 
occurs. Your committee believes that 
this provision will greatly facilitate the 
administration of the customs laws in 
that it will make for uniformity as well 
as flexibility in bond requirements, and 
will permit the doing away with bonds 
in many cases in which experience has 
shown or will show them to be unneces- 
sary. It is believed that there will de- 
velop comparatively few situations, if 
any, in which a bond is not required -by 
the present law but in which a bond 
will be required under the new regula- 
tions. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the question of the necessity for 
bond is a question peculiarly one for 
the determination of administrative offi- 





cers. Your committee, therefore, ap- 
proves the provisions as written in the 
House bill. : 


Section 642.—Investigation of 
Methods of Valuation. 


A discussion of this section and the 
substitute for it recommended by your 
committee will be found under ‘section 
340 of the bill as reported to the Senate. 


Section 643.—Application of 
Air Commerce Act. 


_ Section 644 of the House bill provides 
in substance that the customs provisions 
contained in the bill shall be subject to 
application to civil air navigation by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the authority of 
section 7 of the air commerce act of 
1926, As that act also grants authority 
to the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
similarly for the application to air navi- 
gation of the laws relating to entry and 
clearance of vessels, some provisions of 
which aré contained in the bill, your com- 
mittee deems it advisable to broaden this 
section to cover both situations. It has 
been’ rewritten accordingly. 


Section 644.—Travel and 
Subsistence. 
Customs officers and employees travel- 





or |ing to or from foreign stations or from 


vehicle should be liable to penalties if | one foreign station’ to another are en- 


any merchandise is found on board such 


te 


titled under existing law to an allowance 








vehicle, merchandise, or baggage for-| inserted as subdivision (b) of section 
| 644 a provision to that effect. ' 


Under the present law no allowance 
may be credited for travel or shipping 
expenses incurred on a foreign ship by 
a customs officer or employee, except 
upon proof satisfactory to the. Comp- 
troller General of the necessity of in- 
curring such expenses. In many cases 
it has been found impossible to make 
such proof since it involves proof that 
no United States vessel was, available, 
Inasmuch as the protection. of the reve- 
nue requires prompt action on the part 
of customs officers, employees, and 


|agents, it seems desirable to leave the 


determination of the necessity of using 
a foreign vessel to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Accordingly, your committee 
has added subdivision (c) to section 644 
of the bill requiring the crediting of 
allowances in such cases if the Secretary 
of the Treasury certifies to the Comp- 
troller General that transportation on 
such foreign ship was necessary to pro- 
tect the revenue. 


Section 646.—Review of Deci- 
sions of Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. 


Section 195 of the Judicial Code pro- 
vides that final decisions of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, in case ap- 
pealed from the Customs Court, may be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court upon 
application by either party, in any case 
in which a constitutional or treaty ques- 





tion is involved, or in any other case .if 
the Attorney General of the United 
States files a certificate to the effect that 
the case is of such importance as to ren- 
der expedient its review by the Supreme 
Court. The effect of this limitation on 
the classes of cases which may be re- 
viewed is to make the right of one party 
to a review dependent upon the will of 
the other party.. Your committee, while 
it is advised that no injustice has been 
done importers or other private parties 
by making their right to appeal depend- 
ent upon the decision of the Attorney 
General, believes that as a matter of 
principle this arrangement is objection-. 
able. There is, therefore, inserted as 
subdivision (a) of section 646, in ‘the bill 
as reported, a provision repealing this 
limitation upon the right to petition for 
review, the result of such repeal being 
to permit either party to apply in his 
own discretion. 

Subdivision (b) of the new section ex- 
pressly extends the right to apply for 
review by the Supreme Court to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, producers, or whole- 
salers and to representatives, of .Ameri- 
can labor organizations, or labor asso- 
ciations, appearing as parties in interest 
in proceedings in court in accordance 
with the privilege extended to them by 
the amendments to sections 501, 515, and 
516 of the bill, elsewhere discussed. 


Section 647.—Uncertified 
Checks, United States Notes, 
and National Bank Notes Re- 
ceivable for Customs Duties. 


Under existing law uncertified checks, 
United States notes, and natfonal-bank 
notes are not receivable for duties on im- 
ports. United States notes and national- 
bank notes are receivable for other pub- 
lic dues, and uncertified checks are re- 
ceivable in payment of internal-revenue 
taxes. 
vised that upon the resumption of specie 
payments, January 1, 1879, United States 
notes were. accepted in payment of cys- 
toms duties and have been fréely re- 
ceived on that account since, although 
the law has not been changed. In view 
of the resumption of specie payments 
and the act of March 14, 1900, making it 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to maintain at a parity of value with 
the gold dollar all forms of money issued 
by the United States, there would seem 





to be no good reason why the law should 
not provide that United States notes and 
national-bank notes should be receivable 
for duties on imports. 7 
uncertified checks your committee be- 
lieves that they too should be receivable 
with proper safeguards to the revenue in 
case the check is not paid by the bank on 
which it is drawn. Accordingly, it.is pro- 
vided in section 647 that coll 

customs may accept uncertified, checks, 
United States notes, and: national-bank 


notes in payment of duties on imports, 


during such time and under such rules 


and regulations as the Secretary of the 


Treasury shall prescribe. If a check so 
received is not paid by the bank the per- 
son tendering the check shall remain 
liable for the payment of duties and all 
legal penalties and additions to the same 
extent as if the check had not been 
tendered, 


In the case of 


ectors of 





enc EE OTT 


However, your committee is ad- | 
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$96.582,408. 
The California Fruit Growers Ex- 


of appointment. The statement of the! change, with headquarters at Los’ An- 


a general power is understood a right 
to appoint 


that the donee is restricted to some ob- 
jects in the deed creating the power, as 
to his own children.” 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
Thompson v. ‘Garwood, 3 Wharton 286, 
305, that “a general power is, in regard 
to the estate which may be created by 
force of it, tantamount to a limitation 
fee * * * because it enables him (the 
donee) to give the fee to whom he 
pleases,” relied on by the plaintiff, must 
be read in connection with the definition 
which c'osely precedes it which is: “By 


to whomsoever the donee 
pleases; by a particular power is meant 


It is true that the donee of a general | 
power is virtually absolute owner of the 
property over which his power extends,|! 
but it is not true that to make the power | 
a general one it is necessary that the 
property over which it extends must. be 
a fee simple. Whatever it may be, if 
the donee can. appoint it to anyone he 
pleases, the power of appointment is a 
general power. In any event, however, 
the exact definition adupted by the Court 
in Thompson v. Garwood is not neces- 
sarily binding upon this Court in con- 
Struing a tax statute. Rosenberger v. | 
McCaughn, supra. 

There are plenty of cases in which 
the courts have recognized general 
powers to appoint remainders existing | 
coincidently with powers to appoint life | 
estate. Frequently the power as to the 
life estate will be a special one and thus | 
a general power and a special power 
may exist together as to different es- | 
tates in the same property.- Thus in In| 
re Ackerley, 1 Ch. (1913) 510, the in- 
come of the donee’s share was to be held 
in trust for her during her life. 

After her death, the capital was to be 
held subject to the life interest of. a| 
future husband of the donee upon trusts | 
for the children of the donee with the 
proviso that if no children should obtain 
a. vested interest under the trust, the 
share was devised to such person'‘as the 
dohee should by will appoint. The ques- 
tion was the construction of the donee’s | 
will but the court said: “It is conceded | 
that this will undoubtedly exercises the 
general power of appointment which the 
testatrix had over the settled property 
in default of any children or issue at- 
taining a vested interest therein. The 
point for decision is whether it also 
exercises in favor of the plaintiff the 
special power * * * of appointing a life 
interest in the settled fund to any future 
husband.” There was thus recognized 
not only the grant of separate powers 
by. the donor but also that the right to 
appoint future estate in the nature of a 
contingent remainder or executory de- 
vise without limitation as.to persons is 
a general power. This was one of a 
class of cases including Ferrier v. Jay, 
L. R. 10 Eq. 550 and In re Sharland, 2 
Ch, (1899) 536, which the court referred 
to as two power cases.” 

In U. S. v. Field (supra) the opinion 
assumes that the power of appointment 
inyplved was a general power, although 
it extended only to one-half of the in- 
come: from a trust fund, under a trust 
whose terms were similar to those in the 
will of John C. Bullitt, and there was no 
power at all given as to the pirncipal | 
at the end of the trust. 

It is also argued that the power was 
special because the donee could not ex- 
ercise it for her.own benefit during her 
lifetime. This‘ argument is disposed of 
by the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals in Whitlock-Rose v. McCaughn, 
21 Fed. (2d) 164, .Of course, where a 
power is exercised only by will, the donee 
cannot appoint to herself. But this, it 
was held, did not interfere with it being 
a general power. 

The plaintiff further says that, even if 
we accept the definitions above cited, 
this power was special because the donee 


geles, Calif., is a nonstock, nonprofit co- 
operative organization, incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of California. 
The 201 local packing-housé associations, 
which have an aggregate membership 
of approximately 11,500 citrus growers, 
are grouped into 23 district exchanges. 
Each of these district exchanges elects 
a representative as a member of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange (9). 








any restriction as to the exercise of the 
power itself. 

In other words, if general powers can 
exist at all as to property less extensive 
than an absolute and unconditional fee 
simple, then Mrs. Coles had such general 
powers, for after the original testator 
had determined to limit his estate by 
carving out a beneficial estate in the in- 
come during a certain period, he could 
not have given any more general or un- 
restricted powers over it than he gave 
to Mrs, Coles. 


“It is true the distinction between 
general and limited powers in the com- 
mon language of English law relates not 
to conditions affecting the donees of a 


pointment, but to the nature of the ap- 
pointment which may be made under the 
power”; Charlton v. Attorney General, 4 
App. Cas. 427, 446. In this will if there 
is any condition limiting: the exercise of 
the powers in any way, it arises from the 
special nature of the property as to 
which they are exercisable and are ante- 
cedent not only to the appointment but 
antecedent to the creation of the power. 

The purpose of the revenue act is to 
establish a tax upon the transmission of 
property, and not upon the property it- 
self. A logical explanation of the inclu- 
sion of property passing under general 
powers of appointment and the exclusion 
of property passing under special pow- 
ers is that where the original testator 
has. limited the right to appoint to cer- 
tain named beneficiaries or to a limited 
class of beneficiaries, it. is he and not 
the donee of the power who in the broad- 
est sense transmits the property to the 
beneficiaries. The donee’s exercise of 
such narrow and limited powers may be 
taken rather as a mere stage in the 
original scheme of inheritance than as 
an independent source of descent. In 
such case it is really the death of the 
original testator which may reasonably 
be taken as the transmission of the prop- 
erty for the purpose of taxation. 

Where, however, the donee has full 
power to direct the property to any ben- 
eficiary that he pleases, there is in a real 
sense a .transmission of .it from him 
rather than from the original testator. 
The important thing is the latitude of 
the donee’s power of disposition. rather 
than the quantum of the interest which 
he may dispose of or the time of its 
vesting. Under this view it is of Ititle 
moment whether the property. itself is 
a fee or less than a fee; whether it is a 
legal or an equitable interest; or whether 
it is susceptible of immediate enjoyment 
or its enjoyment is postponed until a 
future period. : 

I therefore conclude that the property 
passing under the exercise of Mrs. Coles’ 
power of appointment was “property 
passing under a general power of ap- 
pointment” within the meaning of the 
revenue law. The inclusion of the entire 
value of the one-seventh portion of John 
C. Bullitt’s trust estate was proper. If 
the power had been given only as to the 
principal or only as to income, or if 
either of the powers had been special, a 
somewhat difficult question of valuation 
might have arisen. But here, by her ex- 
ercise of the powers given her, Mrs. 


ficial interest in the fund. 

The only thing she did not and could 
not appoint was the naked legal title 
during the continusnce of the trust, 
which has no pecuniary value. I do not 
think that it matters at all that the in- 
terests appointed by her could not co- 





could not give the principal to whomso- 
ever she pleased in that she could not 
appoint it to those of the grandchildren 
who were living at the time of her 
father’s death. In considering this ar- 
gument let us not overlook the fact that 
there are here two separate powers, the 
one to appoint the income or beneficial 
life interest or interests during the con- 
tinuance of the trust and the other to 
appoint the remainder in fee after the 
termination of the trust. 


Each of these powers could be exer- 
cised by Mrs. Coles in favor of whomso- 
ever she pleased without restriction. The 
fact that if she appointed the principal 
to any of the grandchildren of John C. 
Bullitt who had been living at the time 
of his death, such appointee would have 
been precluded by the terms of the trust 
from taking a beneficial interest, is a 
limitation arising from the inherent na- 
ture of the property rather than from 


alesce to form a fee. Taken together 
they constitute the whole beneficial in- 
terest in the property, the value of whic 
was properly included in her gross es- 
tate. 
questions of law is sustained. The state- 
ment of claim is adjudged insufficient and 
judgment may be entered for the defend- 
ant on motion of counsel. 
Aug, 29, 1929, 
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Trench Diggers, Gasoline and Wearing Apparel Also In- 
cluded in Review of Trade Opportunities. 


i 





Among American commodities inquired 
for by foreign countries, the Department 
of Commerce lists horseshoes, hockey 
sticks, trench diggers, laundry soaps, 
wearing apparel, electric generators, 
gasoline, concrete and numerous others 
in the weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities, mad: public Sept. 1. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op. 
portunities listed refer to confidential in 
formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which ‘s mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at the same time those 
releases are mailed to the press. In- 
quiries for purchase of goods are indi- 
cated by the-notation (p) and to act as 
agents for sale abroad by the nota- 
tion (a). 

Detailed information cn the world sales 
openings announced by the Department is 
available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. __ 

The complete list of opportunities fol- 
lows: 

Agricutitural Implements: 

Bean sheller, 405938, Suva, Fiji Islands 
(p); tractor parts and accessories, 
40560, Cologne, Germany (a). 
Aircraft: 

Airplane accessories, 40599, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (a); airplane instru- 
ments, including altimeters, pilot tubes, 
and revolution counters, 40567, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a). 
Automotive Produ¢ts: 


PUBLISHED WirHouT CoMMEN?T BY THE 


Electric Generators and Soap Listed 
: In Inquiries for American Products 





Automobile accessories, 40640, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand (a); 40564, Brno, 
Gzechoslovakia (a); 40562, Madras, 
India (a); automobile brake linings, 
40556, Shanghai, China (a); automobile 
garage equipment, 40561, Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia (a and p); automobile pro- 
peller fans, for cooling motor, 40589, 
Madrid, Spain (a and p); automobile 
spare parts, 40563, Berlin, Germany (a). 
Chemicals: 

Borax and boracie acid, 40600, Auck- 
land, New Zealand ( a and p); cellulose 
dope, for-airplane fabrics, 40569, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a); chemical 
specialties, 40602, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); chemicals, heavy, 40590, Milan, 
Italy. (a and p); enamels and varnishes, 
40641,. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
paints for electrical conduits, and high 
temperature resisting paints, 40597, 
Tokyo, Japan (a); pyroxylin_ plastic 
(scrap), 40596, Dusseldorf, Germany 
(a and p); road making and surfacing 
chemicals, 40605, Glasgow, Scotland 
(a and p); rosin, 40550, Medellin, Co- 
lombia (a) ; 40565, Vienna, Austria (a). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Medicines, prepared, serums, vaccines, 
and injection ampullas for persons and 
animals, 40642, Lisbon, Portugal (a); 
medicines, prepared, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 40591, Santiago, Chile (a); medi- 
cines,, prepared, and toilet preparations, 
40602, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
medicines (specialties), 40566, Milan, 


Utaly (8) ot es 
ectrical Appliances: “ 
Batteries, storage, 40556, Shanghai, 
China (a); generators and motors, elec- 
tric wire, and transformers, 40598, Amoy, 
China (a and p); household electrical 
appliances, 40640, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); motors, electric, 40599, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (a). 

Foodstuffs: ; . 

Canned corned beef, 40586, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); canned fish and vegetables, 
40583, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
foods, 40552, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
40602, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
40603, Panama City, Panama (a); canned 
foods, all kinds, 40601, Liverpool, Eng- 
land (a or p); canned fruit, 40579, 
40582, 40604, 40580, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); canned fruit, fish, and vegetables, 
40572, 40578, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
canned fruit and vegetables, 40571, 40584, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); 40600, Auck- 
land, New Zealand (a and p); copra, 
100 to 150 tons, 40570, Mexico City, 
Mexico (p); corn flour and_ glucose, 
40600, Auckland, New Zealand (a and 
p); eggs, 40608, Panama City, Panama 
(a); flour, bakery, family patent, and 
for manufacture of vermicellin and 
macaroni, 40603, Panama City, Panama 
(a); fruit, 40573, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); fruit, 40604, Panama City, 
Panama (a); fruit, 40604, Hamburg, 
Germany (2); fruit (applies, oranges, 
grapefruit and plums), 40575, Liverpool, 
England (a); fruit, 40581, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); fruit, dried, 40578, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 40602, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); fruit, 
dried (evaporated apples), 40577, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 40585, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); groceries, 
40602, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
lard, 40552, Caracas, Venezuela (a); lard, 
1.000 pails, 40569, Valetta. Malta (a and 
p); rice, 40552, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
rice, 40603, Panama Gity, Panama (a); 
stearic acid, 40568, Ahmedabad, India 
(p);. vegetables. fresh and dry beans, 
40608, Panama City, Panama (a). 

Tron, Steel, Hardware: 

Ball and roller bearings, steel, 40644, 
Lisbon, Portugal (sole agency); bath- 
room equipment plumbing supplies, 
40550, Medellin, Colombia (a); bolts, 
nuts, washers, and nails, 40609, Shanghai, 
China (a); bolts and uts, steel, 40643, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); bolts and 
nuts, and blanks for bolts and nuts, for 
airplanes, 40610, Calgary, Canada (p); 
cutlery, 40614, Dublin, Ireland (a); 
hardware, 40602, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); hardware, builders’, mechani- 
cal plumb lines, and hand tools, 40611, 
London; England (a); hardware, build- 
ers’ and hand tools, 40614, Dublin, Ire- 
Yand (a); hardware, household, 40640, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); hardware, 
small, 40552, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
hardware and tools, 40612, Timaru, New 
Zealand (a); horse shoes, 40608, Dublin, 
Trelend (p); oil burners, household, 
small, 40615, Vancouver, Canada (a): 
pipe, water and soil, cast iron, and 
plumbing fixtures and supplies, 40617, 
San Juan, P. R. (a); sanitary fixtures, 
40616, Valparaiso, Chile (a);~ stoves, 
cooking, kerosene, medium priced, 40618, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (a); valves and 
fixtures, engineering, 40617, San Juan, 
Leathe 

ather: 

-Glazed kid, especially black, 40618, 
Franfort, Germany (a and p); shoe 
leather, chrome, tanned skins and leather 
for automobile upholstery, 40619, Pa- 
lermo, Italy (a); shoe leather, fine, 40620, 
Milan Italy (a). 

Machinery: / 
| Building construction machinery, mod- 


ern, 40625, Berlin, Germany (a); con- 
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moderate priced, 40625, Johannesburg, 
S. Africa (a); excavator or trench digger 
for laying sewers, 40645, The Hague, | 
Netherlands (p); galvanizing equipment 
for plating metals, 40622, Milan, Italy 
(p); grinding and other special machines, 
40625, Busseldorf, Germany (a); hy- 
draulic press sleeves, 40621, Patras, 
Greece (p); refrigerating machines, com- 
mercial, 40624, Warsaw, Poland (a); 
safety razor blade manufacturing ma-! 
chinery, 40594, Sheffield, England (p). 

Minerals: 7 


Asphalt and concrete, 40605, Glasgow, 


Scotland (a and p); refractory mate- 
rials for furnaces, 40606, Milan, Italy (a 
and p). 

Motion Pictures: 

Machinery for engraving and reproduc- 
ing sound films, 40638, Milan, Italy (a). | 
Paper and Paper Goods: | 

Cardboard, packing paper, and print- | 
ing paper, of good quality, 40629, Calais, 
France (p); insoles, shoe, leatherboard, 
fiber, etc., 40627, Vienna, Austria (a and, 
p); machines for printing tinfoil in two 
or three colors, either alcohol or aniline, 
fitted with engraved steel cylinders: or 
bobbins, 40628, Milan, Italy (p). bers 
Petroleum and Products: "9 

Gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, and crud 
petroleum, 40607, London, England (p); 
paraffin, 40550, Medellin, Colombia (a). 
Rubber Goods: ée 

Balloons, toy, and all rubber novelties, 
40630, London, England (a); bathing 
caps and shoes, 40545, Budapest, Hun- 
gary (a and p); footwear, rubber, 40588, 
Stavanger. Norway (a or p); mechanical 
gubber goods, 40599, Amsterdam, Neth- 


erlands (a); thread, rubber, gray and | 


red, 40639, Barcelona, Spain (a). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Gloves, horsehide, for 
40631, Munich, Germany (a); gloves, 
white, black, and mixed colors, 40545, 





all purposes, | 





Budapest, Hungary (a and p); shoes, 
canvas, with rubber soles, and snow 
boots, 40646, Hamburg, Germany. 
Soaps: . 

Hard, soft and powdered soaps, 40576, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); -laundry 
soaps, 40574, Funchal, Maderia (a and p). 
Specialties: 

Brooms, whisk, 40614, Dublin, Ireland 
(a); brushes and brooms, household, 
40576, Glasgow, Scotland (a); cameras, 
40538, Glasgow, Scotland (p); clocks, time 
recording, 40541, Thun, Switzerland (a)} 
hockey sticks, 40647, Chambery, France 
(p); jewelry, imitation, 40642; Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); Office appliances, 40540, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); office equipment, 
40542, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
office equipment (adding machines), 
40543, Dusseldorf, Germany, (a); office 
file cabinets and desks, steel, 40539, Milan, 
Italy (p); office labor saving devices and 
novelties, 40632, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(a and p); pen nibs, steel, 40544, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); spool labels, printed 
or _lithographed, for 
40595, Melbourne, Australia (p). ve 
Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 40545, Budapest, Hun- 
gary (a and p); 40551, Berlin, Germany 
a) ;'40636, Valparaiso: Chile (a); canvas 
goods, 40634, Sydney, Australia (sole 
agency); corsets and braissieres, 4055114, 
Berlin, Germany (a); cotton piece goods, 
40557, Habana, Cuba (a); cotton voilé 
prints, printed and checked poplins, etc., 
40633, Patras, Greece (p); cotton voiles, 
plain and printed, 40587, Bombay, India 
(a and p); dry goods, 40546, Wellington, 
New Zealand (p); 40547, Auckland, New 
Zealand (a and ); embroidery floss 
thread, 40635, Funchal, .Madeira™{a); 
furnishing fabrics and trimmings, 40634, 
Sydney, Australia (sole agency); furs, 
raw, 40592, Palermo, Italy (a); haber- 
dashery (hats), 40636, Valparaiso, Chile 
(a); haberdashery (shirts, collars, an 
athletic underwear, 40548); Medellin, 
Colombia (a); hats, felt, high grade, 
40548, Mellin, Colombia (a); hosiery, 


40555, Melbourne, Australia (a): 40546, board of education may consider such; 
*! suspension; 


Wellington, New Zealand (p); 40559 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); hosiery, 
cotton, rayon, and silk, 40552, Caracas, 


sewing cotton, | 


HIS vast organization has 
‘sever been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
tecthanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or te 
group. them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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(3) To classify and contro] the promo- 


Venezuela (a); hosiery, for men, women, | tion of pupils; 


and children, 40548, Medellin, Colombia 
(a); 40549, Barranquilla, Colombia (a); 
40550, Medellin, Colombia (a); hosiery 
and ahletic underwear, 40636, Valparaiso, 
Chile (a); hosiery and underwear, men’s, 
women’s and children’s, 40554, Milan, 
Italy (a); hosiery and underwear, silk, 
40545, Budapest, Hungary (a and p); 
knit goods, 40553, Milan; Italy (a); 
leather, imitation, 40648, Glastonbury, 
England (p); leather, imitation and -au- 
tomobile top materials, 40556, Shanghai, 
China (a); oilcloth, medium to low grade, 
40637, Concepcion, Chile (a); shirtings, 
40634, Sydney, Australia (sole agency)¢ 
silk goods, 40552, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); 40557, Habana, Cuba (a); textile 
goods, 40551, Berlin, Germany (a); 40552, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a); 40559, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (a); underwear, rayon, 
40558, Auckland, New Zealand (a); wear- 
ing apparel, 40547, Auckland, New Zea- 
land (a). , 





Control of City Schools 
By Municipalities Favored 


[Continued from Page 3.] wil 
legislation was enacted regarding the 
city school districts by dividing them, 
into three classes. _ Districts of the 
third class are those having a popula- 
tion from 10,000 to 125,000, districts of 
the second class are those having a popu-, 
lation of more than 125,000 and fewer 
than 500,000, and districts of the first 
class are those having a population .of,; 
more than 500,000. The laws relating 
to schools in these districts are in gen- 
eral based upon sound administrative 
principles. The boards of education are 
small and are elected from the city at 
large. The chapter on districts of the| 
third class especially may serve as a/ 
oes for those States contemplating 
legislation for their smaller cities, The} 
main features are: ae 

1. The board of education is com- 
posed of seven members elected at large 





for a term of four years. 1 

2. The board of ‘education has large’ 
powers, including the right to determine 
the amount of taxes necessary; to boi- 
row money, to purchase sites for build- 
ings, etc., and to erect buildings; and to 
issue bonds not to exceed 2 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of the district. 

8. The superintendent of schools’ is 
made the legal executive of the board of 
education, his powers and duties being: 

(1) To put into practice the educa: 
tional policies of the State and of the 
board of education in accordance with 


the method provided by the board of edu-| | 


struction. machinery, 40616, Valparaiso, | cation; . } 


Chile (a); cutlery manufacturing ma- 


(2) To recommend in writing all teaeh='| 


chinery, 40594, Sheffield, England (p);, ers necessary for the schools and to sus- 
engine, vertical, crude oil, cold starting,| pend any teacher for cause until the: 5 cents,’ 


(4) .To,. recommend to the board the 
best methods of arranging the course of 
study and the proper textbooks to be 
used; ,.,\;,, 


. (5) To*make reports in writing to the 
board of education and to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction annuaily or 
oftener if required, in regard to all mat- 
ters pertaining to the educational inter- 
ests of the district; 


(6) To supervise and direct the work 
of the teachers and other employes of 
the board of education; 


(7) 'To assist the board in all matters 
pertaining’ to the general welfare of 
the school, and to perform such other 
duties as the board may determine. 


Board organization.—The movement to 
reduce the number of standing commit- 
tees or to abolish them continues. The 
reduction in the size of boards of edu- 
cation and a clearer conception of the 
function of such boards have been re- 
sponsible for the reduction in the num- 
ber of standing committees. When 
boards Jf education were large there was 
perhaps some justification for standing 
committeés, but now that few such 
boards are composed of more than nine 
members Tt ‘is difficult to understand why 
a board of education should continue 
having Such committees. No committee 
should have executive duties, not even a 
committee’on supplies or a committee on 
buildings. e ; 

In the larger cities there are business 
managets and superintendents of build- 
ings to perform executive tasks relating 
to business and school buildings. In the 


| smaller Cities where there are no busi- 


ness managers or superintendents of 
buildings, the superintendent of schools 
should himself look after business mat- 
ters. The tendency has been to make 


| him the ‘executive officer of the board, 


since boards of education in many of the 
smaller cities have come to realize more 
and moré ‘that it is their chief function 
to adopt’'policies. 

In some of the cities where school busi- 


ness managers are employed there is still | 7) 


a dual system of administration, the busi- 
ness mahager being independent of the 
superintendent of schools. The tendency, 
however; Seems to be toward the unit 
system of administration, with the super- 


‘}intendent“of schools as chief executive 


officer and toward placing an assistant 
suverintendent in charge of business af- 
fairs. This plan seems the logical and 
prestied: ‘talunie of a vexing problem 
hat has ‘been confronting many city 
boards of education. 

The discussion is contained in Bulle- 
tin, 1929, No. 16, Department of Interior, 
Bureey Education, and is obtainable 
at the 





In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
‘eontacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 

‘° The present series deals with Industrial Re- 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. - 


television, motor transport—owes its origin to 
inventive skill, but its far-reaching development 
depends upon research. Modern aviation came 
from a long line of ingenious and daring dreamers. 
Its recent advance is by laboratory experiment. 
place of the Bureau of Standards in this aviation 
progress is well known to experts. 
Its full, story has not 


A IR flight, like other new arts—radio, “movies,” 


.The Bureau’s work on aircraft motors began with 
the 50-hour continuity run of the first Liberty motor 
near the Bureau's acoustical = 


The results are vital in aeronautic science and prac- 
On the supercharger (forced air feed) the 
in putting this device 


(CONGRESS made the Bureau of. Standards the aero- 

nautics testing and research arm of the Depart- 
I 1 An important present enterprise 
is type-testing new motors f6r use in licensed planes. 
If they fail in a 50-hour endurance test, the Bureau 
points out the probable cause and the maker may sub- 
. Hazard is filtered out, but the 
door is open to mend flaws of design or construction 
to perfet the motors for safe and efficient flight. 


Almost every item of the art and science of flight 
; The behavior of air 
traversed by moving objects as a basis of the design 
of anything which must encounter the air with’ ac- 
curacy, efficiency, or speed; motor performance and 
how-gas may be turned into power with minimum loss 
of potential energy; the materials used in aircraft and 
their useful properties; the instrumentation of flight, 
the basic controls of aviation which make it safe, swift, 
and sure; the airways and airway beacon and the 
lights and telephony which aid the flier; and finally, 
the ‘code of good practice of flight in all its phases. 
In all of these the Bureau has aided fundamentally in 
thé'evolution of aviation as it is today. 


For motor designers the researches cover fuel-air 

ratios, volatility factors, starting, ete—the re- 
search programs being planned jointly with the motor 
For aircraft designers volumes 


| of ‘useful data flow from the Bureau’s wind tunnels. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


atory. 
erformance test at 
Meanwhile the Bureau de- 
signed and built an altitude laboratory—the first of 
its kind—in which are reproduced air pressures, tem- 
peratures, and wind speeds found at altitudes up to 
Here the Bureau has studied carburetion, 
ignition, combustion, and lubrication, and how they 
affect power and performance at ground level and at 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
, —WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
' 1913-1921. 





in aircraft. 
The 


A list of its re- 
completed. 


The motor 


substitute manila 


any known. The 


documents. 


natural product. 


tight. 


most prolific. 





| Army Orders 


Topical Survey of the Government 





Man a daily topical survey of 


Government, gronping rela 
ties, is a. work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
re the Congress provides 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 





Materials for Construction of Aircraft Tested 
And Improved in Government Laboratories 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Fourteenth Article.—Aircraft Materials. 


Air streams are produced here ranging from the high- 
speed air jets to those of the giant 10-foot tunnel. 


In these air streams the behavior of aircraft parts 
are studied at rest in the moving air (giving the same 
effect as if they moved through still air). 
researches on aircraft radiators form a classic Bureau 
monograph for the designer. 
and plane parts are studied in wind streams to give 
designers the basis for effective design to promote 
speed, accuracy, and efficient flight. 


Aircraft materials are studied from various angles. 
The corrosion of duralumin was a menace to its use 
The Bureau showed that the corrosion 
might be controlled by a thin coat of aluminum. Tests 
of duralumin are most ingenious. Strips vibrate hun- 
dreds of times a second actuated and supported wholly 
by fine air jets, until some half-billion vibrations are 
This simulates the alternating stresses 
encountered in the aircraft where varying stresses 
cause strain, which gradually breaks down the internal 
structure of the metal. 


IRPLANE wings dopes, metal coatings for pro- 
-“ pellers, wing cloth, balloon fabrics, cord, and 
struts—aircraft materials in great variety—have had 
intensive investigation in the Bureau’s laboratories. 


_ A new porcelain was developed for spark plugs hav- 
ing a suitable expansion under the high explosion 
temperatures developed in the motor cylinders. When 
linen sources failed, there was devised as a possible 


ternational aircraft materials specifications board and 
contributed notably to the formulation of these basic 


AN EXTRAORDINARY discovery of basic impor- 

tance to airships was the Bureau’s new “gold- 
beater’s skin,” an essential as gas-bag material. 
natural source had been the outer coating of the large 
intestines of cattle—the only known 
membrane suitable for the purpose. 
sands of cattle were used to build the gas bags for a 
single airship of the “Shenandoah” type. 


The synthetic membrane developed in the Bureau of 
Standards research had distinct advantages over the 
It was one-half as permeable, twice 
as durable, half as expensive, and could be made in 
any desired length—a striking advantage since the 
small natural pieces (taken from cattle) had to be 
pieced together and the seams made gas and water- 


Research on the structural elements of aircraft was 
, For airships. the triangular sections 
built up of duralumin were developed in the light of 
Bureau tests and successive redesign. 
girder built of trussed duralumin strips was finally 
developed so light that a 16-foot length could be held 
by the little finger, and so strong that it would support 
16 men without collapse. 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Sept. 4, the Assistant.Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Henry D. Hubbard, will 
discuss investigations made by the Bureau with 
respect to aeronautical instruments. 
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all the bureaus of the National 
ted activi-. 


for 
Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1928-1929. 


Wind tunnel 


Small models of planes 
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aper 50 per cent stronger than 
ureau was represented on the in- 
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The 


impermeable 
Hundreds of thou- 


A structural 


Maj. Frederic W. Whitney, Cav., orders 
of Aug. 28 amended. 


Capt. James V. McDowell, Cav., orders of 
Aug. 28 amended. 


Second Lt. John S. Walker, Field Art., 


Lt. Col. Peter J. Hennessey, Cav., will | ders of recent date revoked. 


proceed to his home and await retirement. 


Lt. Col. Arthur G. Hixson, Cav., from the 


Lt. Col. George. W. Ewell, Q. M. C., or- \oae of the Chief of Cavalry, Washington, 


ders of Aug. 26 amended. 

Capt. Stuart Breathed Moore, Eng. Corps 
Reserve, to active duty and training at the 
office of the Chief of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. 

Capt. Reginald F. Annis, Medical Corps, 
is retired with rank of major because of 
disabilities incident to service. 

Chaplain Clifford L. Miller, from Fort 
Monmouth, N, J., te Camp Marfa, Tex. 

Maj. Carl William Markham, Eng. Corps 
Reserve, to active duty and training at 
the office of the Chief of Engineers. 

2d Lt. Philip Arthur Roll, Air Corps Re- 
serve, to active duty and training at Pope 
Feld, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. John A, Rowe, Dental Corps, will 


| proceed to his home and await retirement. 











Government Printing Office. Price | 


2d Lt, Stephen G. McEniry, Air Corps 
Reserve, orders of recent date amended. 

Capt Sevier R. Tupper, Inf., from Fort 
oom Mich., to 345th Inf. at Birmingham, 

a, 

Capt. Victor L. Oleson, Field Art., from 
instructor of National Guard at Kingston, 
N. Y., to 17th Field Art., Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. Thomas J. Betts, Coast. Artillery 
Corps, is relieved trom detail with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Third Corps Area 
and from assignment to the 622nd Coast 
Artillery. 

Capt. Ralph E. Hill, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from ort Monroe, Va., to the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Capt. Claire L, Chennault, Air Corps, 
orders of Aug. 22 revoked. 

Ist Lt. Frank B. Tyndall, Air Corps, 
Langley Field, Va., to Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, Va. 

Each of the following officers is trans- 
ferred from Fort Logan, Colo., to Fort Du- 
Pont, Del.: Second Lieut. Gilbert E. Link- 
swiler, Eng, Corps; 2d Lt. William O. Van 
Giesen, Eng, Corps. 

2d Lt, Luke W. Finlay, 
ders of Aug. 23 amended. 
7 2d 1 hy ag H. Mills, Eng. Corps, 
rom Fort Sam Houston, Texas, * 
Bue Va. ee 

2 t. Stanley J. Horn, Eng. Corps, fro 
Fort Bliss, Tex., to Fort Wetaphtone. va. 
Capt. Murray Douglas Hetherington, 
Eng. Corps Reserve, to active duty and 
taining at the Sixth Corps area, Chicago, 


Eng. Corps, or- 


Each of the following officers is trans- 
ferred from the station ‘indicated aftér his 
name to the Philippine Department: Capt. 
Edwin M. Byles, Q. M. C., Nogales, Ariz.; 
wet: Rufus G, Vaughan, Q. M. C., Marfa, 

x. 

Each of the following officers of the Q. 
M. C, is assigned to the station indicated 
after his name, upon the completion of 
foreign duty: Capt. John L, Corbett, to 
Fairfield Air Depot, Fairfield, Ohio; Capt. 
Wallace E, Durst, to Philadelphia Q. M. 
C. Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Carl H, Jabelonsky, Q. M. C., is as- 
signed to duty at Fort Benning, Ga., fol- 
lowing completion of foreign duty. 


partment, 


Capt, Jacob H, Osterman, Q, M. €., from " 
ut Huachuca, Ariz., to the Hawaiian De- [Cans «n or about Sent. 28, 


D. C., to duty with Organized Reserves of 
the Third Corps Area, 62d Cavalry Divi- 
sion, at Washington, D. C. 


| Marine Corps Orders | 


Aug. 22, 1929: Capt. James E. Davis, and 
24 Lt. Thomas J. McQuade, when directed 
by C. G., M. B., Quantico, Va., detached 
that station to A. S., 2d Brigade, Managua, 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. Henderson sail- 
ing from Quantico, Va., on’ or about Sept. 14. 

ist Lt. Leo Sullivan, when directed by 
the Comdt., N. ¥d., New York, N. Y., de- 
tached M. B., N. Yd., New York, N. Y., to 
Asiatic Station via the U. S. S. Henderson 
sailing from Quantico, Va., on or about 
Sept. 14. 


1st Lt. Paul B. Watson, 2d Lt. Kenneth 
W.. Benner, and 2d Lt. Kenneth H. Cornell, 
detached Ist Brigade, Haiti, to Department 
of the Pacific. 


Aug, 23, 1929: Col. James McE. Huey, on 
reporting relief, detached M. B., N. O. B., 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to M. B., N. Yd., Mare 
Island, Calif, 

Maj. Arthur J. White, detached M. B., 
A 8., Guam, to. Department of the Pa- 
cific. 

Capt. Robert H. Pepper, on arrival in the 
United States, ordered to M. B., Quantico, 
Vine 7 —_ 

st Lt. Samuel A. Milliken, on reportin 
relief, detached M. B., N. S., Gucelonnae 
Bay, Cuba, to M. B,, N. Yd., Boston, Mass. 

2d Lt. Wilburt 8S. Brown, detached M. B., 
N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif., to M. D., U. S& 
S. Saratoga. 

2d Lt. Verne J. McCaul, on reporting re- 
lief, detache M. D., U.S. 8S. aoonteen: to 
Aircraft Squadrons, W. C. E. F., N. A. 8 
San Diego, Calif. 

2d. Lt. Louis C. Plain, detached M. B., 
N. Yd,, Philadelphia, Pa., to M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va, 

Aug. 24, 1929: 
nounced. 

Aug. 26, 1929: Capt. Wiliam F. Becker 
detached M. B. N. Yd., Puget Sound, 
Wash., to Asiatic Station via the U. S. 8. 
Chaumont scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about Sept. 24. 

Capt. Curtis W. Legette, detached M. C. 
B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to Asiatic 
eee ps 3 yw J. & 8. Chaumont sched- 
u © sail from San Diego, Calif., 
apent Se V0 28. ao ee 

apt. Eugene L. Mullaly, detached M: C. 
B., N. O. 5. San Diego, Calif., to M. B., 
mo. Goes, = = “. & 8S. Chaumont 

o sail from n Die Calif, 
on or about Sept. 28. ee 

Capt. Jesse A. Nelson, detached M. B., 











No changes were an- 


Quantico, | Va., to Headquarters Marine 
Cerne, Washington, D. C., to report on 
ept: 7. 


Capt. Earl->C,: Nicholas, Capt. Thad T. 
Taylor, and Ist Lt. Wililam B. Onley, de- 
tached M. C. B., Nv. O. B., San Diego, Calif, 
to Asiatic Station via the U. 8. 8. Chau. 
mont scheduled to sail from San Diego, 


Ist Lt. Harold C, Roberts, detached M. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excludea. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


805—AUG. 31, 1929, 10:25 a.m. ... ... ... 
Baillie, John. The place of Jesus Christ in 
modern Christianity. 219 p. N. Y., C. 
Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-16512 
Bowers, William Clayton. Religious educa- 
tion in the modern church, by William 
Clayton Bower. A textbook in the Stand 
ard leadership training curriculum out- 
lined and approved by the International 
council of religious education. 270 p. St. 
Louis, Mo., Printed for the Leadership 
training publishing association by the 
Bethany press, 1929. 29-16507 
Brown, William. Science and personality, 
by ... with a foreword by Sir Oliver 


Lodge. (The Terry lectures.) 258 p. New 


Haven, Yale university press, 1929. 
29-16516 


Burton, John. The path of the wind. 78 p. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government | 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, t).erefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-845. (S) Claims—Administrative ap- 
proval—Bureau of Indian Affairs. In cases 
of claims forwarded to the General Account- 
ing Office for direct settlement either the 
letter of transmittal or the voucher upon} 
which the claim is stated should be signed | 
by the head of the bureau or office in which 
the claim originates. | 

The provisions of the act of Mar. 3, 1909, 








35 Stat. 783, that the Commissioner of Indian | Robins, Elizabeth. 


Affairs may designate an employe of the! 
Indian office to sign letters of that office re- | 
quiring the signature of the Commissioner 
or Assistant Commissioner, are not for ap- 
plication in matters involving the transmis- 
sion of claims to the General Accounting | 
Office for direct settlement. (Aug. 19, 1929.) | 

A-27957. Pay—Enlisted man— Marine! 
Corps—Evidence of. The certificate of a) 
witnessing officer that a payment for which 
credit is claimed by a disbursing officer was 
made to an enlisted man may not be ac- | 
cepted in lieu of the signed individual pay 
receipt or the signature on the pay rolls re- 
quired by Navy regulations. (Aug. 24, 1929.) 

A-28225. (S) Printing and. binding—Paper 
—Tablets. Articles, such as tablets of plain 
or ruled paper, which can be produced by 
the ordinary processes of printing or bind- 
ing from flat paper stock listed by the Pub- 
lie Printer, are required by the acts of Mar. 
1, 1919, 40 Stat. 481, and June 7, 1924, 43 
Stat. 592, to be procured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. A-23531, July 20, 1928; 
7 Comp, Gen. 712. (Aug. 27, 1929.) 


Navy Orders | 





Lt. Comdr. Guy C. Hiteheock, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., San Diego, Calif., about Sept. 10; to 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lt. Comdr. Glenn B. Strickland, ors. July 
30 revoked; to continue duty Rectg. Insptr., 
Southeastern Rectg. Div., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lt. Byron J, Connell, det. V.-S. Sqd: 1B, 
(U. S. S. Langley), Air, Sqds., B. F. about 
July 1; to V. P. Sqd. 7B, (U. S. S. Aroo- 
stook), Air. Sqds., B. F. 

Lt. Roger K. Hodsdon, det. Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., about Oct. 1; to U S. S. 
Camden. 

Lt. William D. Johnson Jn, det. V. T. 
Sqd. 1B, (U. S. S. Lexington), Air Sqds., 
Battle Fit. about July 1; to V. S. Sqd. 3B, 
(U. S. S, Lexington), Air Sqds. Battle Fit. 

Lt. Larue C. Lawbaugh, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. about Aug. 23; to c. f. 0. U. 
S. S. Salt Lake City. 

Lt. Albert S. Marley, det. V S. Sqd. 3B, 
(U. S. S. Lexington), Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 
about July 1; to V. F. Sqd. 2B, (U. S. S. 
Langley), Air Sads., B. F. 

Lt. Logan C. Ramsey, det. V. S. Sqd. 3B, 
(U. S. S. Lexington), Air Sqds., B. F. about 
July 1; to V. P. Sad. 7B, (U. S. S. Aroo- 
stook), Air Sqds., B. F. 


Lt. Max Welborn, det. V. B. Sad. 1B, (U.) 


S. S. Lexington), Air Sads., B. F. about Aug. 
22; to V. T. Sqd. 2B, Air Sqds., B. F . 

Lt: Leonard P. Wessel, det. Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco about Aug. 23; to Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. 

Lt. (jg) Glen M. Cox, det. V. S. Sad. 1B, 

U. S. S. Langley), Air Sqds., B. F, about 
July 1; to V. B. Sqd. 1B, (U. S. S. Lexing- 
ton), Air Sqds., B. F. 

Lt. (jg) Ernest M. Eller, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco about Sept. 9; to resignation 
accepted effective Nov. 2, 1929. 

Lt. (jg) Albert Handly, det. V. J., 1B, (U. 
S. S. Aroostook), Air Sqds., B. F. about July 
1; to V. B. Sqd. 1B, (U. S. S. Lexington), Air 
Sads., B. F. 

7 (jg) Ephraim R. McLean Jr., det. Vv. A 
Sqd. 2B, (U. S. 8S. Saratoga), Air Sads., 
Battle Fit.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lt. (j-) Ephraim R. McLean r., det. V. T. 
Sad. 2B, (U .S. S. Saratoga), Air Saqds., B. F. 
about July 1; to V. F. Sqd. 1B, (U. S. S. 
Saratoga), Air Sqds., B. F 


Ens. Cyrus T. Clendening, to duty involv- 


ing flying as aircraft spotter, U. S. S. West | 


Virginia, zs = 
Ens. Julian H. Detyens, det. V. S. 3B, (U. 
S. S. Lexington), Air Sqds., B. F. about July 


1; to V. P. Sad. 7B (U.S. S. Aroostook), | 


Air Sads., Battle Fit. 


eee 

B., N. Yd. New York, N. Y., to M. By 
Parris Island, 8. C. 

ist Lt. Leslie H. Wellman, detached M. 
B., N. Yd. Mare Island, Calif., to Asiatic 
Station via the U. S. S. Chaumont sched- 
uled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about Sept. 24. 

2d Lt. Robert A. Olson, detached M. C. 
B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to Asiatic 
Station via the U. 8S. S. Chaumont sched- 
uled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on or 
about Sept. 28. 

2d. Lt. Edward T. Peters, detached M. B., 
N. Y¥d., Puget Sound, Wash., to M. B., N. 
S., Guam, via the U. S. 8. Chaumont sched- 
uled to sail’ from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about Sept. 24. 

Chf. Mar. Gun. Daniel Lomis, detached 
Department of the Pacific to Asiatic Sta- 
tion via the U. S. S. Chaumont scheduled 
lto sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or 
about Sept. 24. 
| Chf, Mar. Gun. Fred Lueders, detached 
N. A. 8., San Diego, Calif., to Patrol Squad- 
ron 3M., N. 8S. Guam, via the U. 8. 8. 
Chaumont scheduled to sail from San Di- 
ego, Calif., on or about Sept. 28. 

Mar. Gun. Fred O. Brown, detached De- 
partment of the Pacific to Asiatic Station 
via the U. 8S. 8S. Chaumont scheduled to 
sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
Sept. 24. 

Chf. Qm, Clerk Eugene B. Mimms, de- 
tached Department of the Pacific to Asi- 
atic Station via the U. S. S. Chaumont 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, 
Calif., on or about Sept. 24. 

Chf. Pay Clerk Maleolm E. Richardson, 
detached M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, 
Calif., to Asiatic Station via the U. 8. 8. 
Chaumont scheduled to sai] from San Di- 
ego, Calif., on or about Sept. 28. 





Aug. 27, 1929: No changes were an- 
nounced. 

Aug. 28, 1929: Lt. Col. Robert B. Far- 
quharson, detailed Headquarters Marine 


Corps, Washington, D. C., to duty as naval 


attache, American Legation, Tegucigalpa, | 


Honduras, 

ist Lt. Augustus Tf. Fricke, detached 
Headquarters Department of the Pacific, 
San Franciseo, Calif.. to M. B., N. A. S., 
Lakehurst, N. J., to report Sept. 6. 


| Haward, Winifred Ida. 


| 


| 


t 






San Francisco, The James H. Barry co., 
1929. 29-16518 


Studies on the early pa- 
pacy. 238 p, N. Y., Benziger brothers, 
1929, 29-16514 

Delgado, Pablo L. Mary, the mother of 
Christ. 127 p. El Paso, Tex., 1929. 

29-16513 

De Witt, Margaret E, Our oral word as so- 
cial and economic factor, with a compre- 
hensive group of old world eupheneti- 


Chapman, John. 


graphs. (Dent’s modern language series, 
edited by Walter Ripman.) 329 p. N. Y., 
E. P. Dutton & éo., 1928. 29-16525 


Ellis, Walter W. S. O. S.; a play in three 


acts. (French’s acting edition. no. 400.) - 


92 p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 
29-16520 
Guest, Leslie Haden. The new British Em- 
pire. 334 p. London, J. Murray, 1929. 
29+16421 
Hagberg, Knut Hjalmar. 
and statesmen; a foreigner’s view, by 
. . . translated from the Swedish by 
Elizabeth Sprigge & Claude Napier. 235 
p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead and co., 1929. 
. 29-16420 


fifteenth century, illustrated from con- 
temporary sources, by ... and H. M. 
Duncan. (Texts for students. no, 41) 74 p. 
N. Y.. The Macmillan co, 1928. 
29-16424 
Pilcher, Velona. ... The searcher, a war 
play; reading version with nine wood-en- 
gravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton. 84 p., 
illus. London, W. Meinemann, 1929. 
29-16526 
Pink, Maurice Alderton. A dictionary of 
correct English; a manual of informa-* 
mation and advice concerning grammar, 
idiom, use of words, points of style, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and other practical mat<- 
ters, 177 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
Itd., 1929. 29-16417 
Reed, Sir Stanley. India: the new phase, by 
.... and P. R. Cadell. (The Westminster 
library.) 175 p. London, P. Allan & co., 
1928. 29-16426 
Ibsen and the actress. 
(Hogarth essays, second series. no. xy.) 
55 p. London, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1928. 
29-16416 
Rutter, Owen, The pagans of North Borneéo}' 
by ... with an introduction by C. °G. 
Seligman, with 75 plates printed in two 
colors, 11 diagrams and 2 maps. 288 p., 
illus. London, Hutchinson & Co., 1929. 
29-16425 
Ryan, James William. Through the years, a 
score or more, 47 p., illus. Denver, 1929. 
29-16519 
Schermerhorn, William David. Beginnings 
of the Christian church. (Life and serv- 
ice series.) 
book concern, 1929. 29-16511 
Seott, Noel. The joker; a play in four acts, 
by Noel Scott. (French’s acting edition, 


no, 1257.) 67 p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 
29-16521 
Scott, Sidney Herbert. The’ eastern 


ehurches and the papacy. (“Dissertation 
approved for a research doctorate degree 
in the University of Oxford.”) 404 p. 
London, Sheed & Ward, 1928. 29-16515 
Shearer, John. Christianity with nature. 
55 p. N. Y., W. Neale, 1929. 29-16510 
Starritt, S. Stuart. Kitchener: soldier and 
statesman. 156 p. London, The Religious 
tract society, 1928. 29-16423 
Stein, Samuel A. A guide in church finance, 


by... . 4th ed., enl. 63 p., illus, Columbus, 
O., The Lutheran book concern, 1929. . 
29-16508 


Tappan, Eva March. 
things. Rev. ed, (The industrial readers, 
bk. ili.) 119 p., ius, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1929. - 29-16413 

Turner, John Hastings. The lord of the 
monor; a comedy, by John Hastings 
Turner. (French’s acting edition. no. 469.) 
72 p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 29-16522 

Vieth,-Paul Herman. Teaching for Chris- 
tian living; a practical discussion on the 
principles and practice of making a cur- 


Mo., The Btehany press, 1929. 
Williamson, Arleigh Boyd. Speaking in pub- 
lic. 412 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice-Halt; 
1929. 29-16517 
Wright, Noel. Glimpses of South Africa, by 
-.., containing sixteen pages of illus- 
trations from photographs by the author, 
246 p., illus. London, A. & C. Black, 1929, 
29-16422 





Government Books 
and Publications 





| Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. _. ordering, full title, and not 
the carc numbers, should be given. 
Radio Service Bulletin—No. 148, July 31, 


sion, Department of Commerce. Price, 15 
cents. (15-26255) 
Report of the 22nd Fiscal Period Dominican 
Customs Receivership, for the Calendar 
Year 1928. 
Commerce for 1928, (9-9600) 
Papago Music, by Frances Densmore. 
tin 90, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. Price, $1.25. 
29-26709 
| Soil Survey, Yadkin County, North Carolina 
—No. 1, Series 1924. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Agr. 29-1375 
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riculum for the church school which shall | 
center in life experience. 272 p. St. Louis, . 
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“PAGE SIXTEEN ( 


Science to Aid 
In Absorption 
Of Unemployed 


Secretary of Labor Predicts 
’ New Industries Will Use 
Workers Displaced by 
Machinery. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


believe the next 50 years are going to| 


see the worker complete his full day’s 
roduction with still more leisure time 
n which to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor—his motor trips, his visits to*the 
theater, Ahe library, the concert hall. 
The force that is bringing this about is 
modern scientific business system and 
the genius for invention that is going 
into high-speed, automatic machinery. 
System and machinery are making pro- 
duction so easy and’ rapid that less of 
the day and the week will be needed to 
turn out all the commodities we can sell 
and use. In the next 50 years ‘his sys- 
tem and machinery is sure to be further 
improved. It is not fantastic to say 
that the time will come when the day’s 
work can be done with hardly more. ef- 
fort than pulling a lever or pressing 
a button. A good many of our hardest 
mechanic.l jobs are performed with just 
that much effort today. Ultimately much 
more of our time and energies can be 
devoted to improvement of our minds 
and the enrichment of our lives. 
Proper Use of Leisure. 

I believe that all our churches, schools 
and colleges must begin right now to 
train our people for the proper -use of 
the greater leisuse time they are going 
to have. As it is, we have raised to the 
highest pitch of usefulness the education 
we have had. Now we need to be edu- 
cated in how to live, and I believe the 
greatest demand for this education will 
come from our millions of workers. 

Today the largest increase in college 
enrollment comes from the ranks of the 
workers. It is the sons and daughters 
of our carpenters, masons, puddlers, and 
mechanics who most want to go to col- 
lege. Today we pride ourselves on giv- 
ing the great majority of our children a 
grammar school training. Tomorrow we 
shall not be content until all of our chil- 
dren will have a higher education. I-be- 
lieve we will have to build more trade 
schools and then more colleges for the 
thousands who want to go on. 

It is the workers today who are con- 
tributing the largest number of college- 
trained men and women to our popula- 
tion. As a people we rank today. as 
among the most intelligent of all; 50 
years from now we shall be not only the 
most intelligent but the most highly edu- 
cated. 7 


Not only will the interests of the mind 
be better ministered to, but so will those 
of the body and the heart. With the use 
of the automobile, the aeroplane and the 
zeppelin, I believe we shall see our great 
cities become factories, stores, banks, and 
theaters, while the home is taken out 
into the country. The man or woman 
employed in factory, store. or office will 
so easily and swiftly move to the place 
of employment, that I believe no one will 
have to complain as President Hoover 
did when he said: 

“The enormous losses in human happi- 
ness and in money which have resulted 
from lack of city plans which take into 
account the condition of modern life, 
need little proof. The lack of adequate 
open spaces, of playgrounds and parks, 
the congestion of streets, the misery of 
tenement life and its repercussions upon 
each new generation are an untold charge 
against American life. Our cities do not 
produce their full contribution to the 
sinews of American life and national 
character. The moral and social issues 
can only be solved by a new conception 
of city building.” 

Better Living Conditions. 

Our cities. are beginning to wake up 
to this backward situation, anc I believe 
these new and swift means of transpor- 
tation will enter into their plans. I look 
for the day when those who work in tho 
city will live next to the wonuers of na- 
ture, away from the factory fumes and 
smoke and the herding of tiie tenements. 
They will know what it is lo enjoy quiet 
and beauty instead of nois? and dust. 

All of this :s within reach if we wisely 
handle the jeb we have at present. Some 
of our toughest problems I believe we 
are solving now. It was but yesterday 
we were alarmed at the number of work- 
ers displaced by these newer labor saving 
machines. Employers have been auick 
to see the danger in adding to unemploy- 
ment, with its effect of reducing the earn- 
ing and buying power of our people. 
The time is near—I believe it is here 
now—when the wise employer, before 
installing labor-saving machinery, will 
first plan new employment for the work- 
ers his machines are to displace. He 
realizes now that every worker he drops 
is a customer deprived of purchasing 
power. At the very time when he plans 
to turn out more goods to sell, he will 
not want to cut down the number of cus- 
tomers for his goods, and he knows that 
if he does not pay higher wages and 
thereby give the worker his full share of 
the profits of this increased production, 
the machine will defeat itself. | 

We are all glad to see our various 
corporations strong and prosperous and 
regularly paying their dividends. But I 
wish some of our employers would see 
one good way to make their dividends 
earn still more. If some of these extra 
dividends were devoted to wage increases, 
think of the number of new automobiles 
that would be bought. In turn the maker 
of autos would have more steel to buy, 
more ‘pianos, more radios; more of every- 
thing, so that in turn the dividends of 
every business would be increased, with 
the worker more fully employed. 

New Industries Help Situation. 

Even the unemployment. which may 
have been caused thus far by labor-sav- 
ing machinery is largely taking care of 
itself, through the rise of new industries 
to absorb the skill and energies of those 
who really want to work. For example, 
the new industry of making aeroplanes 
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Taxation 


Constitutionality of Federal income 
and excess profits taxation on basis of 
consolidating income and invested capi- 
tal of two or more corporations to de- 
termine composite return is questioned 


in brief filed in Supreme at 


age 1, Col. 6 
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Postal Service 


Suggestions to reduce postal deficit 


asked by the Postmaster General. 
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Radio 


Campaign against unlicensed radio 


listeners-in instituted in Australia. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
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Aircraft Material— An article by 
Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the Di- 
Page 15 


Aviation week planned in Mexico, ac- 


rector, Bureau of Standards. 


cording to Department of Commerce. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Highways 


Bureau of Public Roads makes pub- 
lic full descriptive data on United 
States Highway No. 80, extending from 


Savannah, Ga., to San Diego, Calif. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Historic and scenic sections touched 
by transcontinental routes in South, 


according to Department of Agricul- 
Page 1, Col. 6 


ture. 


Railroads 


Examiner recommends grant of au- 
abandon part of branch line 
Toledo & Ironton in Jack- 


thority to 
of Detroit, y n 
son and Vinton counties, Ohio. 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Proposed changes in railway rates 
on melons, fertilizer, glassware, and 
grain, and in demurrage rules are sus- 
Commerce Com- 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Rate on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Oakwood, Ill., to Crawfordsville, 


pended by Interstate 
mission. 


Ind., found to be unreasonable. 


Page 6, Col. 5 

Decisions in uncontested finance cases 
announced by the Interstate Commerce 
Page 6, Col. 5 


isions of the Interstate Com- 
Rate decis ee Ca 


Central Terminal Railroad asks Inter- 


Commission. 


merce Commission. 


WASHINGTON, TU 


state Commerce Commissivn for permit 
to build 3-mile branch line in State of 
Washington. Page 6, Col. 4 


Shipping 

Secretary of War, in address dedi- 
cating Foshay memorial to George 
Washington at Minneapolis, urges de- 
velopment of inland waterways and 
elimination of “regional jealousies” in 

connection with program. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Gontracts for loan of $6,675,000 to 
American Export Lines, Inc., to build 
four vessels is signed at Shipping 
Board; action is first definite step for 
large scale advances to build vessels 
for overseas trade. Page 1, Col. 5 


Executive 
M anagement 


Administrative Practice 
Profit sharing plans adopted by Brit- 
ish industries are on small scale, but 
vary widely in type, consul at Bir- 
mingham reports. Page 1, Col. 4 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit holds that inclusion in 
decedent’s estate of sums held by tes- 
tator under power of appointment was 
proper. (Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust 

Co. v. McCaughn, Collector.) 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, rules indictment for receiving 
stolen goods need not specifically allege 
goods were stolen. (Wendell et al. v. 
U. S.) Page 4, Col. 2 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, rules illegal stipulation in 
guaranty contract does not annul con- 
tract unless recovery depends on illegal 
clauses. (Nye et al. v. Chase National 
Bank.) Page 4, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Digest of 
latest Federal Court Decisions on Page 


See Accounting Taxation. 


Labor 


Director of Children’s Bureau urges 
adoption of 5-day week, shorter hours 
of labor, and elimination of night em- 

| ployment to relieve unemployment 
among women. Page 1, Col. 2 


Department of Commerce announces 
that Mexican federal government has 
proposed three constitutional amend- 
ments to enable government to regu- 
late labor. Page 2, Cal. 1 

New industries are expected to ab- 
sorb workmen displaced by improved 
machinery, states Secretary of Labor. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
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erating commercial t 
po I ae said before, I have no fear of 
the labor-saving machine so long as em- 
ployers maintain the present liberal scale 
of wages and keep our people equipped 
with purchasing power. Their wants will 
then keep the wheels of industry on the 
move. f 

We do have a little unemployment in 
America. Yes, even in the best of times 
there is unemployment. Much of this is 
seasonal, as we see now, when harvest 
hands, berry pickers and those engaged 
in moving our crops, have finished their 
work in the fields and flock to the city 
for employment there. But there is one 
thing about America and Americans—it 
is our habit to go to the root of things. 


Employment Problem Studied. 


Right now we are launched on a move- 
ment by which the Federal Government 
and the several States are planning the 
stabilization of employment. There 
should be no politics in the employment 
problem. The 48 States and the Fed- 
eral Government should join hands to 
solve this problem. We are Republicans 
and Democrats and Socialists on elec- 
tion day, but when we are in office we 
are to serve all of the people: I am sure 
we are going to solve this unemployment 
problem and solve it right. 

Very soon every man and woman who 
listens to me can help in solving the 
problem. The census enumerator will 
be along and will ask you a number of 
questions—among other things, whether 
you are unemployed, how you lost your 
job, how long you have been idle, what 
new job you prefer, what are your abili- 
ties, and similar points. This new census 
we are about to take is going to supply 
us with just the information without 
which we have been helpless in the face 
of unemployment, and I earnestly ask 
every man and woman to make correct 
and complete answers to every question 
asked. We need these first-hand facts, 
because it is only from them that unem- 
ployment can be grappled with and 
wiped away. 

President Hoover Quoted. 

I believe every heart here in this coun- 
try beat a little more warmly when Pres- 
ident Hoover said, “My conception of 
America is a land where men and women 
may walk in ordered freedom in the in- 
dependent conduct of their occupations; 
where they may enjoy the advantages 
of wealth; not concentrated in the hands 
of a few, but spread through the lives 
of all; where they may build and safe- 
guard their homes, and give their chil- 
dren the fullest advantages and oppor- 
tunities of American life; where a con- 
tented and happy people, secure in their 
liberties, free from poverty and fear, 
shall have their leisure and the impulse 
to seek a higher life.” 

The next few years I believe will see 
us much nearer that goal again if we 
wisely meet the job immediately before 
us. Just now the proposed new tariff 
is under attack, and I beg to point out 


has opened 1p ‘ccupations to thousands} that these attacks are only a repetition 


of men who have found an interesting} of those we have heard before. 


These 


and well-paid new occupation, while the| will die away, as they have before, when 
motor industry has created good busi-; the people understand what has_ been 


. : n | 
ness Seaian for men in repair and 
paint shops, gas and service stations, and 
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done for their good. I have seen it shap- 


pen before. 








it would increase our costs of produc- 
tion. The costs have decreased. They 
said the duties then proposed would 
raise prices, and prices have steadily 
fallen. They said the tariff would cut 
down necessary imports of goods we do 
not make ourselves. Our imports have 
greatly increased. All that is being said 
again, and the facts will disprove it, as 
they did before. 


Tariff Is Necessary. 

During the recent campaign both 
presidential candidates favored a_pro- 
tective tariff. It is the policy of the 
party to which I belong, and I am for it. 
I saw what a tariff can do to create em- 
ployment when I was a young man and 
a worker myself. I was out of job en- 
tirely too much before the: McKinley 
tariff came in. I had no such trouble 
after it was in effect. American indus- 
try has grown to be the marvel and 
envy of the world because it has been pro- 
tected from low-wage competition, To- 
day, when this competition is more se- 
vere than ever, it must have more pro- 
tection. Fight for i. if you want to 
see industry hum and employment steady 
for all. 

We needed a tariff before, and we will 
get it again, That is one of the economic 
problems we can regard as solved. We 
needed the restrictive immigration act, 
and it passed, so that we now protect the 
American workman from cheap labor 
abroad as well as from cheap production 
abroad. 

Had the restrictive act not passed, 
with a ship-carrying capacity of a mil- 
lion a year, what would we do now with 
the 9,000,000 that would have come since 
the time of the enactment of that law? 
Today immigration is limited to 150,000 
a year from Europe. Yet with the lock- 
ing of the front door to the immigrant 
coming from Europe, the back door has 
been left open, and since the passage of 
the restrictive act more’ than 300,000 
aliens have come in from Mexico, They 
are still coming at the rate of from 40,- 
000 to 60,000 a year. Most of it is 
cheap labor. We have enough cheap 
labor in America now. In other words, 
we have enough poor in America now. 
We need to raise our standards. Cheap 
labor means the long day and the long 
week. 

Cites Steel Industry. 

We have made great inroads on the 
long day and the seven-day week, even 
in industries where managérs said the 
shorter day and week were out of the 
question. In the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, thef said they must run 24 hours 
a day and seven days a week. How, 
they asked, could the eight-hour day 
fit in. But the long day in the steel in- 
dustry was practically abolished at the 
conference called by President Harding 
at the White House, and I doubt ver 
much if the industry would now go bac 
to the old long hour day if it could, 

In every line of industry the day of the 
hatd-boiled man is past, whether it be 
in labor, among manufacturers or busi- 
ness men. In some sections of the coun- 
try the appeal is being made to manu- 
facturers and business men to move their 
plants there because of the low wages 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today 


Patents 

Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
sustains rejection of. two claims for 
method of delivering and receiving 
mail by airplane in flight, finding claims 

are anticipated. (Ex parte Myers.) 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Claims for method of operating in- 
ternal combustion engine are allowable 
as being-for mechanical method, even 
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of the most satisfactory rat poisons by 
epartment of Agriculture, 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals ° 
Department of Commerce réports in- 
crease in Nation’s coal output* during 
week, Pagé'6, Col. 4 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


_ Coal is losing ground as fuel in Span- 
ish industry, while petroleum and hy- 


though step necessitates some broad | droelectricity are increasing in impor- 
| nederencs to piston. Ex parte Hosford, | t#m¢e, trade commisisoner at Madrid 


etc. 


fice.) Page 4, Col. 4 


Tariff 

Senator Smoot makes public major- 
ity report of Senate Committee on 
Finance on tariff bill with statement of 
rate change recommendations .and 
amendments to administrative provi- 
sions; probable return estimated at 
$605,489,000, Page 1, Col. 1 

Full text of report on. tariff bill, is- 
sued by majority members of Senate 
Committee on Finance. Page 8 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, op- 
poses proposal to limit tariff revision 
to agricultural and related products. 

: Page 3, Col. 1 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


(Board of Appeals of Patent Of- | = 





Sixth Federal Reserve Bank district 
reports bank savings were 6.1 per cent | 
less in July than in June. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Decrease in debits to individual ac- 
counts is reported to Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
week ended Aug. 28. Page 7, Col. 3 

Corporation Finance 

See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Securities in note reserves increased 
by Japan, Department of Commerce 
is advised. Page 7, Col. 1 


Daily ‘decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office, Page 15, Col. 6 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7, Col. 5 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Department of Agriculture, in Sep- 
tember report on agricultural situation, 
estimates that yields from 34 principal 
crops will fall 5 per cent below 1928 
production. Page 1, Col. 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 
Red-squill powder described as one 


rucks and busses.| tion to the tariff act on the ground that! Where that prevails, the people do not 


earn enough to buy the products made, 
and business is flat. The system de- 
feats itself. A low wage community is 
always a poor community. As a promi- 
nent manufacturer once said to me, “W 
employers ough to band ourselves to- 
gether and ostracize the employer who 
insists on long hours, the long week and 
low wages. He is spoiling business for 
us all. He is a barnacle on America’s 
ship of prosperity.” 
Age Limit Removed. 

The three fates of industry and Amer- 
ican prosperity are the long work-day, 
the long week, and low wages. Where 
the worker is so employed, he has no time 
to buy, no money to buy, and if he did 
jhave he would have no ambition to buy. 

Another hard-boiled habit that I am 
glad is passing is that of arbitrarily 
dropping men as unfit for further service 
at a certain age. Some fixed the limit 
at 50 years; some as low as 40. These 
employers thought they were pepping up 
industry in line with the youthful spirit 
of the day. Some were afraid of ‘over- 
loading their pension systems. What- 
ever the motive, the practice had gained 
some headway. They have not yet ap- 
plied this system so far as managemeht 
is concerned. If they did, industry would 
be in a poor way. Even three of our 
distinguished men on the Supreme Court 
of the United States are’ past 70. They 
are entitled to $20,000 a year retirement 
pay, but they want to serve, and they 
serve well. 

Now our employers,are waking up to 
the folly of this d'scharging of men at 
a certain age. Nobody grows old in this 
youthful age, and with machinery now so 
easy to operate, the man of 70 is as pro- 
ductive as the youth of 20. Moreover, 
the man of riper years has gained in 
steadiness. He sticks where he is, with 
his accumulated skill and sensible ex- 
perience. Employers now are more loth 
to lose these men at the very peak of 
their value to a working organization. 

Engineer at 70. 

While I was at Sunbury, Pa., last Mon- 
day, I met a man more than 70 years 
of age, who was operating one of those 
big engines on a fast train, and he said, 
“I am good for 15 years more.” He 
looked it, 

A few days ago the proprietor of a 
great department store in the East paid 
a splendid tribute to the services ef his 
older employes. by dividing $1,000,000 
among them. That was a fine example. 
I am sure others will follow it. In one 
of the great manufacturing plants there 
is an association of veteran employes 
numbering 3,400 men and women who 
have been in the employ of that one con- 
cern for periods ranging from 20 to 40 
years. There is another splendid ex- 
ample which will spread. 

If we go on in this splendid spirit of 
partnership . now prevailing between 
worker and employer, with constant sci- 
entific improvement in business methods 
and manufacture, Labor Day in the fu- 
ture will be a glorious day. I have seen 
the great change come about in the steel 
mills. I started to work as a boy of 10, 
and one can hardly recognize them now 


In 1922 there was opposi-| and long hours of production offered.) as the place where I worked, the method 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Purchasing 


Prices and Rates of Raw 
Materials and Supplies 


_ Department of Agriculture announces 
increase in general level of farm prices 
during August period. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities as compiled by Department 
of Commerce. Page 15, Col. 1 


Government Aid and — 
Control of Marketing 


Commissioner Teague, of the Farm 
Board, favors merger of shippers and 
growers of fruit in Florida to’ facilitate 
marketing and to place fruit interests 
in a position to secure a loan from the 
Board. Page 1, Col. 2 


Federal Farm Board will work: with 
existing agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment, Federal and State extension serv- 
ices, agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations, Secretary Chris L. |; 
Christensen says im radio address. 

Page ‘2; Col. 5 


Cooperative associations handling 
fruit and vegetables have grown. stead- 
ily in last 25 years and now represent | 
200,000 growers, Department of Agri 
culture announces. Page 2, Col. 2 


Retailing 
Cooperative retailing societies in 
Switzerland retard growth of chain 


stores, ateording to Department of 
Commerce. Page 3, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Trade Commisison announces calen- 
dar of. trial examiners’ hearings. and 
conference for Sept. 3, 5 and 6. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Service and 


q ‘ 
Personnel 


Education 


Highways in South 
Touch Scenic Points 


Historic Lore Also Covered by 
Routes Spanning Continent. 


[Continued from Page '3.}. 


post office in the eastern limits of the 
town, and on the old stage road froni 
Tyler to Marshall, was the nucleus of 
the city. 2 

Contes westward the highway 
reaches Dallas and Fort Worth, two im- 
portant railroad centers on. the Trinity 
River. Dalias, a manufacturing, finan- 
cial and jobbing center is lecatéed in the 
Black Waxy Belt, chief cotton-producing 
region in the State, and is noted for its 
beautiful parks, Besides its cotton mar- 
ket, Dallas makes cotton gins, saddlery, 
harness and leather goods and has sev- 
eral petroleum refineries. Five. trans- 
continental highways intersect at the 
city, and a loop highway takes the trav- 
eler to the main entrance of the famous 
fair grounds, over beautiful. East Pike 
highway to New Hope road, and then to 
New Hope and through Garland back to 
Dallas, passing the great White Rock 
reservoir. Dallas is the seat of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for the eleventh dis- 
trict. 

Fort Worth is a great market for 
livestock, grain and food products, and 
has large textile mills, feed and flour 
mills, several oil refineries and enormous 


of manufacture is so advanced. The same 
progress occurs in every line. As Secre- 
tary of Labor, I am chairman of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and 
during my term of office under three 
Presidents, we have rehabilitated in 
round numbers 40,000 men and women, 
who have been maimed by accidents, or 
otherwise helpless persons., Now some 
of them are making more money.than in 
their former occupations. We are doing 
great things in these days; we are going 
to do still more. 
Country Contented. _. 
The country is contented. Worker 
and employer are locked together in a 
partnership of good will which neither 
would care to breaky It has brought 
them too muth prosperity for that. I 
believe we are due to go on and develop 
still further this mutual respect, to the 
advantage of all. ; anal 
These are some of the thoughts that 
come as I have watched the..procession 
of Labor days, year after year, as we 
come to this one. Let. us rejoice in our 


present blessings and seek to deserve] q 


them, Let us also plunge into new ef- 
forts so that when this occasion rolls 
around another year we may.have still 
other advances in peace and plenty to 
cheer our hearers... Above, all, let us 
rotect America and develop,our own 
industry .and help our farmers reap 
their due. We should ever keep in mind 
that we cannot live the: American way 
on poor profits, low wages, long hours, 
and the long week. Strive with all your 
heart to raise the standard of the 
American people and abolish poverty. 


Annual Cumulative. Index 


Is issued, after March 4, :at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
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of ‘Education, says authorities on mu- 
nieipal government generally favor 


placing public schools in cities under 
municipal control, Page 1, Col. 7 


Industrial school is planned for 
Southeastern Alaska, states Depart- 
‘ment of Interior. Page 4, Col. 3 


New books received by the Library 
‘of Congress. 
. Page 15, Col. 6 


Government books and publications. 
Page 15, Col. 7 


. Foreign Relations 


American consul at Jerusalem says 
British activities should clear up dis- 
turbances. Page 2, Col. 7 


General 
Aircraft Materials — An article by 


'Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the 


Director, Bureau of Standards. Page 15 


Red-squill powder described as one 
of: the most satisfactory rat poisons by 
Department of Agriculture. 

¥en Page 3, Col. 1 


Secretary of War, in address dedi- 
cating Foshay memorial to George 
Washington at Minneapolis, urges de- 
velopment of inland waterways and 
elimination of “regional jealousies” in 
connection with program. 


vators are studied by Department of 
Agriculture and suggestions made for 
reducing hazards, 


cruiser 


the Marine Corps. 


War Department. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Causes of fires in country grain ele- 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Changes announced in foreign service 


by Department of State. Page 3, Col. 4 


International temperature scale 


adopted recently differs only slightly 
ioe basis used by Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 


Page 6, Col. 5 


~ Health 
Surgeon W. T. Harrison, of the Pub- 


lic''Health Service, stricken by undu- 
lant. fever while pursuing scientific 
studies. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


National Defense 


Tests arranged by |Navy for new 
“Salt Lake City.” ; 
Page 1, Col. 2 


College graduates given priority in 


appointments to Army flying school. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
Page 15, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 15, Col. 4 


Orders issused to the personnel of 


the Navy Department Page 15, Col. 6 


War Department directs discontinu- 


ance of promotions in certain units 
which are to be made inactive. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


“~ Territories 


“Industrial 
7 A Pt - Southeastern Alaska, states Depart- 
Chief of city schools. division, Bureau ment,of Interior. 


school is planned for 


Page 4, Col. 3 - 


packing plants. The city is located on 
a high bluff, overlooking the confluence 
of West Fork and Clear Fork of Trinity 
River, and has a splendid park system. 
In 1849, a place was selected on Trinity 
River for an army post, which was built 
on the site of a cabin erected by Ed 
Terrell in 1843, the first white man’s 
habitation in the vicinity. The post was 
originally named .Camp Worth, after 


| Brig. Gen: William J. Worth, a success- 


ful campaigner against the Mexicans. 
Meandering Road around Lake Worth is 
a beautiful drive. 

Beyond Fort Worth is the great cattle 
country of west Texas where the route 
passes through Eastland, Abilene, Sweet- 
water, and Pecos, north of which are the 
Carlsbad Caverns. From Pecos the road 
runs through the Davis Mountains to 
Van Horn, where Route 90 joins it. 

Leaving Van Horn, the highway coin- 
cides with the Old Spanish Trail, tra- 
vefses mountainous country, reaches the 
Rio Grande and follows it thorugh Ysleta, 
founded in 1682 and the oldest town in 

exas. its people are mostly of Spanish 
and Mexican descent, and its narrow 
streets and adobe dwellings are dis- 
tinctly foreign. Route 80 continues to 
El Paso, the largest American city on 
the Mexican border, and an important 
port of entry. Across the El Paso de 
Nort, ‘meaning the pass of the north, is 
significant of the importance of the city’s 
location on the ancient routes of ex- 
ploration, and the same advantage of lo- 
¢ation makes it today the metropolis of 
a vast area extending nearly 800 miles 
in_every direction. Here, the old trail 
from Mexico City to Santa Fe, the 
Camino Real or King’s Highway, is a 
part of the route. It is believed that 
Cabeza de Vaca and his three companiot..; 
traveled through the pass and over the 
trail in 1536, the o..ly survivors of the 
De Narvaez expedition which landed in 
Tampa Bay to take possession of the 
Floridas. Here also came such explorers 
as Rodriguez in 1581, and Benavides in 
1630, followed by the pioneers of the 
missions. From El Pasa ,Elephant Butte 
dam, one of the Government’s greatest 
irrigation projects is reachéd. The road 
to Hueco tanks, used for centuries as a 
natural fortress by the Indians, passes 
Fort Bliss, the largest Cavalry post ‘n 
the country, Picture Rocks, and .many 
records of ancient Indian civilization. 


- Leaving El Paso, route, 80 coincides 
with Nnited States highway 85 for some 
44 miles, enters New Mexico, at the 
Outhwesteyn corner; follows the Rio 
Botada with the beautiful Organ Moun- 
tains to the east, through the irrigated 
Mesilla Valley to Las Cruces, in a region 
leveloped by the Elephant Butte dam 
and where there are fine fishing, bathing 
rand camping facilities. The highway 
continues through an agricultural, min- 
ing and stock-raising region to Deming 
and Lordsburg, from which Gila national 
forest with its cliff dwellings and the 
Apache lands may be reached over Fed- 
eral-aid highways. From Deming a Fed- 
eral-aid road leads south across the Flor- 
ida plains to the Mexican border. 
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|Farm Prices Show 
General Increase" 
In August Period 


Fruits and Vegetables Make 
Greatest Gain With Poultry 
Next in Advance of Agri- 
cultural Products. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and cottonseed up 1 point. The farm 
price index for meat animals declined 2 
points. 

The United States average farm price 
;of hogs declined about one-half of one 
per cent from July 15 to Aug. 15, the 
result of a 1.5 per cent decline in hog 
prices in North Central States which 
more than offset the continued price ad- 
vance in the remainder of. the country 
which ranged from 2 per cent in the 
North Atlantic and South Central Divi- 
| Sions to 4 per cent in Far Western States. 

The downturn in the farm price of 
hogs has been due primariiy to the very 
large increase in ‘marketings- over. the 
corresponding period of a year ago. Re- 
ceipts at seven primary markets during 
the four-week period ended Aug. 17 were 
| approximately 17 per cent larger than 
| during the corresponding period in 1928, 
In spite of larger marketings this year, 
however, the farm price of hogs was 
about 3 per cent higher on Aug. 15 than 
| @ year ago, due probably to the higher 
| prices of hog products and the greater 
export demand for lard and pork in re- 
cent months. 

From July 15 to Aug. 15, the corn-” 
hog ratio declined from 11.3 to 10.7 for 
the United States, and from 13.1 to 19.9 
for Iowa. 

Decline in Beef Cattle. 

The farm price of beef cattle, at $9.62 
per hundredweight on Aug. 15, was ap- 
proximately 2 per cent lower than on 
the same date a month ago. The price 
decline was accompanied by a seasonal 
increase in receipts. Cattle receipts at 
seven primary markets during the four- 
week period ended Aug. 17 were: about 
17 per cent larger than during a cor- 
responding period ended July 13. 

A 50 per cent reduction in commercial 
stocks of corn during the month ended 
Aug. 17 was ‘accompanied by a 5 per 
cent advance in the farm price of corh 
from July 15 to Aug.‘15. The advance 





;in corn prices was fairly general over 


the country as a whole. A continuous 


| drought over most of the Corn Belt dur- 


ing the latter part of July and the early 
part of August lowered crop prospects 
and favored the farm price advance. 

The farm price of wheat advanced 
generally over the country from. July 15 
to .August 15, the average increase in 
price amounting to approximately 8 pery 
cent. A marked reduction in 1929 pro- 
duetion prospects due to widespread 
droughts and hot weather has apparently 





favored the price advance. 
Potato Prices Changed. 

From July 15 to Aug. 15 the farm 
price of potatoes again showed a greater 
change than the farm price of any other 
commodity. Potato prices doubled dur- 
ing this period in the North Atlantic 
States, advanced 81 per cent in the North 
Central Division, 27 per cent in the Far 
West, and 11 per cent in South Atlantic 
States. These price advances were par- 
| tially offset by a 8 per cent decline in 
South Central States, but the average 
farm price for the United States was 
59 per cent higher on Aug. 15 than a 
month previous. This was the sharpest 
| price change in the 20 years for which 
farm prices have been ‘recorded. 
| The advance in the farm price of po- 
| tatoes was accompanied by a sharp sea- 
sonal decline in shipments and the com- 
pletion of the shift in reported prices 
to a new crop basis in all sections of the 
country. Carlot shipments of. potatoes 
during the four-week period ended Aug. 
17 were about 40 per cent: below those 
in a corresponding period ended July 13. 
A further decline in prospects for po- 
tato production during July has also 
favored the sharp advance in the, farm 
price. 





Method of Delivering Mail 
From Plane Is Anticipated 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
stantially over the screen or barrier 
while the exchange takes place.” 

The examiner has allowed many 
claims for the apparatus devised by ap- 
pellant but he rejected the two method 
claims on the ground that they are an- 
ticipated by the patent to Snell and also 
on the ground that they merely recite 
| the functions of appellant’s .»pparatus, 

Snell Proposes Grapnel. 

We do not think the latter rejection 
tenable. The step of maneuvering to 
permit an exchange of mail bags is not 
a function of appellant’s apparatus. 

Snell lowers a hook or grapnel attached 
to the end of a line carried by the areo- 
plane and steers his plane in a straight 
| erurse so that the hook will catch into 
;a cable suspended from supports. that 
has attached thereto the mail bag or 
| other article to be taken up. Snell in 
common with appellant-contemplates tak- 
| ing up a bag of mail -vithout the landing » 
|0 fthe plane and likewise uses a cble 
| lowered from the plane to take up the 
article. Snell, however, does not.use.a 
screen, he does not lower a bag nor ¢on- 
template an exchange of mai: bags at the 
end of the line and he does not disclose 
the step of maneuvering or hovering the 
pane while an excha ge is made. 

Rejections Are Affirmed. 

We do not find in Snell a complete dis- 
closure of appellant’s method but we 
do not think ‘appellant’s method patent- 
able over the Snell disclosure. 

The step of hovering or maintaining 
a plane by proper maneuvering substan- 
tially above a given spot on the ground 
i sadmitted to be old by appelant (brief 
page 2) as a procedure in warfare. We 
do not agree with appellant’s conteg- 
tion that there is invention in employ- 
ing this step in order to permit a xerson 
located at a screen on the ground to ex- 
change the mail Lags.. On the contrary 
we consider it an obvious expedient, 

We affirm the rejection of the exami- 
ner of the appealed claims on the ground 
that they are not patertable over the 
' Snell disclosure. 
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